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F HAT has been already faid in recom* 
idatton of this work^ in the preface to 
two firft volumes^ precludes the ne- 
ity of faying much on the purfuits and 
^nious refearches of our learned coun« 
men and. others, in the eaft. 
The publication of the A/iatic Refearches 
ng annual, and the fcope in literature, 
\ arts and fcience being very extenfive, 
\ impoflible to fet any limits to this 

lOMthe third volume, we have, to the 

of our judgment, extrafted the moll 

I and entertaining difiertations, but 

t help acknowledging, that we have 

a partiality to the eflays of the 

arned and ingenious Sir William 

whofe pen has fo long done credit 

author, and afforded information 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

and apiufement to the literary world ; for 
which we hope to ftand excufed, as well as 
for the introduftion of a piece of the fame 
gentleman's {The Preface to the Hindu Law,) 
though not contained in the volume from 
which the following fubjefts were felefted. 
— ^By this declaration we do not wifh to de- 
traft from the merit and abilities of the 
gentlemen, whofe literary inveftigations are 
to be met with in the following fheets : on 
the contrary, on a perufal of this volume, 
the reader will not only be enabled to dif- 
.. cover and appretiate their refpeftiveme- 
rits, but receive as -much ufeful informa- 
tion in this, as in, either of the preceding 
volumes* 

THE EDITORS. 
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AN EULOGIUM 



ON THE 



LIFE AND WRITINGS 



OF THE LATE 



Sir WILLIAM JONES. 



JL HIS volume was juft completed^ when the idea was 
fuggeftedy of giving fome account of the life and writings 
of Sir William Jones, wha was not only the founder, 
but long the Preiident of the Afiatick Society in Calcutta^ 
they being very -intimately conne3ed with the hiftory and 
progrefs of that Society : but our limits being neceflarily 
circumfcribed, we cannot better perform this tafk, than in 
the words of a difcourfe, delivered at a meeting of that So« 
ciety, on the 22d of May^ ^794i ^Y ^^ Hon, Sir Johw 
Shore, Bart. Prefident. 

•• It was lately our boaft to poflefs a Prefident wbofc 
name, talents, and chara£ler would have been hoiiourable to 
any inftitution : It is now our misfortune to lament, that Sir 
William Jones exifis but in the affe£lions of his 
friends, and in the efieem, veneration, and regret of all. 

I CANNOT, I flatter myfelf, oflfer a more grateful tribute 
to the Society than by making his charafier the fubje£l of 
my firll addrefs to you; and if, in the delineation of it, 
fondnefs and affe£lion for the man fliould appear — ^blended 
with my reverence for his genius and abilities, in the fym« 
pathy of your feelings I (hall find my apology, 
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To define with accuracy the variety, value, and extent of 
his literary attainments, rec^uires more le^nio^ th^n I pre- ' 
tend to poflefs, and L am therefore to folicit your indul- 
gence for an imperfeft flcetcb, rather than expeft your 
approbation for a complete defcripttoti of the talents and 
knowledge of your late and la^nented PrefidenC. 

I SHALL begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity 
for the acquifition of languages, which has never been ex. 
celled. In Greek and Roman literature, his early proficien- 
cy was the fubjefl of admiration and applaufe ; and know* 
ledge, of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was ever 
afterwards progreflive. The more elegant diale£^s of modern 
Europe^ the French, the Spanijh^ and the Italian^ he fpokc 
and wrote with the greateft fluency and precifion ; and the 
Qtrmm and Portuguefe were familiar to him. At an early 
period of life hi) applicatioa to orienul literature commenc- 
ed; he ftudied the Hebrew wi^h eafe and fuccefs; and 
|R9By of the moft learned AJiaticks have the candour to 
{ivpw, that hia knowledge of Arabick and Pcrjian was as ac« 
^r^Ue and e^fi^afivie as their own ; he was alfo conv^riant 
in tbe Turkijh idiom, and the Chinefe had even attrafled his 
notice ib far as to induce him to learn the radical chara6lers 
9f chit kmguag9, with a view perhaps to farther improve- 
ments. It was to be €xpe£led, after his arrival in India^ 
ib9t b/e would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making 
faimfelf mafter of the Sanfcrit; and the moft enKghtened 
profeflprs of the do£brines of Brahma confefs with pride, 
deligitf , and furprife, that his knowledge of their facred 
dialeiQ was moil critically cottcBl and profound. The 
Pandits ^ who were in the habit of attending him, when I 
law them after his death at a publick Durbar^ could neither 
fupprefs their tears for his lofs, nor Qnd terms to exprefs 
their admiration at the wonderful progrefs he had made in 
their iiciences. 

Before 
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BsrORE the expi|^tion of his twentjr-fecond year he had 
completed his Gommequries on the Poetry of the jifiaitcAs^ 
although a confiderable time afterwards elapled before their 
publication ; and this work, if no other numuinent of his 
Is^ours exiftedy would at once furnilh proofs of his con* 
fummate (kill in the orient^ dialefis, of his proficiency in 
thofe of Borne and Grefce^ of tafte and emdition far beyond 
his years; and of talents and application without example* 

But die judgment of Sir Williai^. Jones was too 
difceming to confider language in any other light than a» 
the key of fcience, and he would have defpifed the reputa^ 
tipn of a mere linguift. Knowledge and truth were the ob- 
jefi of all his fiudies, and his ambition was to be ufeful to 
mankind; with thele views he extended his refearches t» 
all language^, nations* and times. 

Such were the motives that induced him to propofe to 
the government of this country, wl^ut he juftjy denominated 
a work of national utility and importance* the compilation 
pf a copious. J^geft cf. Hindu and MahovitdaniLaw^. from 
San/crUmi Arabick originals, witl^ an offer of his iervices 
to fjupjeriijubcad the compilation, and with a promife to tranf* 
late it. /Hie bad foreiieen, previous to his dep^lure from 
£ttr^^, that without the. aid of fuch a work,. the wife and 
benevolent intentions of ithe legiiiature oi Great Britaiii, in 
leaving to a certain extent the natives of thefepravinces in 
pofieffionx>f their own laws, could not be completely fulfill* 
ed; and his experience, after a (hort refidence in India; 
confirmed what his fagacity had anticipated, that without 
principles to refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the conrijs, adjudications amongft the natives muft too 
pften heiiibj€;& to an uncertain and erroneous expofition, or 
wilful mifinteipretation of their laws. 

To the fuperintendance of this work, which was imme* 
diately undertaken at his fuggeftion, he aflidioufly devoted 
thofe hours which he could fpare from his profefiional du- 
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ties. After tracing the^plan of the^Digefl, he prefcribed its 
arrangement' and mode of execution, and felefied from the 
moft It^ntd Hindus and Mahonudans fit perfons for the 
talk of Gompiltng.it; flattered by his. attention, and encou- 
raged by his applattfc, the jPan^a/iVi.profecuted their labours 
vith ^heecfid zea! to a fattflfa3c£ry eonclufion. The Mola- 
vees have aUb nearly finiflied their portion of the work; 
butw^e miuft ever regret, that, the, promifed tranflation, as 
well as the meditated preliminary difiertation, have been 
fruftrated by that decree, which fo often intercepts the. per- 
formance o£ human purpofes. 

.^ During the coorfe of th(is compilation, and><as auxiliary 
to. it, he was ledto fludy the works. of Men u, reputed by 
the Hindm to Be oldeil and holieft of legiflators ; and find- 
ing them to comprife a fyftem of religious and civil du- 
ties, and'of'laviin all its branches, fo comprehenfive and 
minutely exa^^thfit it might be confidered as the Inftitutes 
of Hindu'hxw^ he pr^fented a, tranflation of them to th^ 
governnient:a£.£^8j^a/. During the fame period, deemin; 
no labour' exceiEve or fuperfluous that tended in any refpe£ 
to promote the: welfare, or happinefs of mankind, he gavi 
the publick ah'£ff^/j^ verfion of the Arubick Text of th( 
SiRAjiYAH, KirJdah§med(m> Law of Inheritance, with s 
Commentary* He had already publi died in. England^ ' 
tranflation of'a'tra6l onthe fame fubjefl by another Mahon 
dan lawyer, containing, as his own words exprefs, ^^ a Ir 
f* lyAand ^^nt Epitome of the Law of Inheritance 

' To thefeJearned and important works, fo far out of t 
road of amufement, noitfaing. could .have engaged his app 
cation, but that defire which he ever profeffed,. of renders 
his knowledge ufeful to his nation, and beneficial to the 
habitants of thefe provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of \ 
publication, I ihall briefly recapitulate his other perfc 
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ances in ./^/eVi literatul^, as faras my knowledge and re- 
colle£lion of them extend. 

The vanity and petulance of Amquetil du Perron, 
with his illiberal reflexions on fdme of the learned meiM^ers 
of the Univerfity of 0;r/J7r^, extorted from him a letter in 
the French language, which has been admired for accurate 
criticifm, juft fatire, and elegaiit compofition. A regard for 
the literary reputation of his'c^uhtry induced hiiti to tranf- 
late, from a Btrjikn original; 4ntO Frenchy the Life of 
' Naolk Shah» that it might 4iot be carried out oi England 
with a reflexion; that )io perfon :had been found in the 
£ri/2^. dominions capable of -^tran Hating it. The ftudents 
of Perfian liteniur^ muft evtel" be grateful to him for a 
Grammar oKthat language, inwhkhr he has (hown the pof- 
fibility of combining tafle and* elegance with the precifion 
of a grammarian; artd every ^ admirer of Arabic k poetry 
muft acknowledge his obligations to him for an Englijh ver* 
fion of the fcven celebrated potsinls;' fo well kriown by the 
name of Moall akat, from, the diftinftion to wKich their 
excellence ' had inttded therti, of being fufpended in the 
Temple of Mecca. I fhould fcarcely think it of importance 
to mention, that 'he did not' difdain the office of editor of a 
Sanfcrit diXiA Pcrftafi work, if it did not afford me an oppor- 
tunity of adding, that the lattef was publifhed at his own 
expence, and was fold for the benefit of infolvent debtors, 
A fimilar application was made of the produce of Sir a- 

JIYAH.. ' ' / 

Of his lighter produfiions, the elegant amufements of 
his lerfure hours, comprehending Hymns on the Hindu 
Mythology, Poems, confifting chiefly of Tranflations from 
the Afiatick languages, and the Verfion of Sacontala, an 
ancient Indian X)rama, it would be unbecoming to fpeak in 
a ftyle of importance, which he did not himfelf annex to 
them. They fliow the aftivity of a vigorous mind, its fer- 
tility, its genius, and its tafte. Nor fliall I particularly 

dwell 
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dwell on the Pircoiur€9 .^ddrefled to this Society, which we 
have all perufed or heard, or on the other learned and inte- 
reiling Diflertatlons vhlch foriQ.fo large and valuable a 
portion of the records of our Refearches. Let us lament 
that the fpirit which dilated them is tp m extinS, and that 
the voice to which we li^eoed wiih iippirovement and r^-^ 
ture, will he heard by us no more. 

But I cannot paTs over la paper, which has fadleninto 
my pofTeflion fince his demife, in the hand-writing of Sir 
William Jones himfelf, if^titlei Defidert^ta^ as more ex* 
planatory than iiny thing I can ivf^ of the comprehenfive 
views of his enlightened mind. It contains, as a penifal of 
it will (bow, whatever is moft curious, important, and at« 
tainable in the fciences an4 hiftories of India^ Arabia^ China^ 
and Tartary\ fubje£U which he had already moil amply 
difcufled, in the difquifitions which he laijd before the So* 
ciety. 

W£ are not authorifed to conclude, that he had himfelf 
formed a determination to complete the works which his 
genius aad Juiowledge had thus iketcbed; the taft feems to 
require a pteriod beyond the prob^le duration ot any human 
life ; but we who had the happinefs t<> iLnow Sir William 
JoNEjS; who were witneffes of his indefatigable perfever- 
9Jtice in the purfuit x>f knowledge, and of his ardour to ac^ 
compitfli whatever he deemed important ; who faw the ex- 
tent of his intelleflual powers, his wonderful attainments in 
literature and fcience, and the facility with which all his 
compofitions were made, cannot doubt, if it had pleafed 
. jProvideAce to protraf): the date of his exiftence, that he 
would have ably executed much pf what he had fo exteaj- 
fively planned. 

I H AV£ hitherto principally confined my difcourfe to the 
jpurJuits of our late PreGdent jiii Oriental literature, which 
from their extent might appear to have occupied all his 
;time^ but dbey neither precluded his attention toprofeflional 
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ftudies, nor to fcience in general. AmOngft his publica- 
tions in Europe^ in polite literature, exclufive of various 
compofirions in profe and vcrfe, I find a Tranflation of the 
Speeches of ISi£US, with a learned Comment; and in law. 
An E/Tay ofi tlve Law of Bailments; Upon the fubjefl of 
tj^s lail wojrk, I cannot deny ipyfelf the gratification of 
<}aoting tbe /<^tjmejnts of a celebrated hiftofiao : *' Sir 
** William Jone^ has given an ingejnious and rational 
" ElTay on the I^w of Bailments. H? is perhaps tb^ only 
" Jawyer equally conyerfant with the Year-boiOk» of fVe^^ 
minjier, the Comflfientaries of Ulpi an, the Atuek Plead- 
ings of I s^ us, and the fentences of Arabian and Per/ian 
« Cadhis." 

His profefji.ona) ftodies did not commence before hi^ 
twentieth year ; and I have his own authority for aflerting, 
that the firft book of Englijh jurifprudence whifch he ever 
fludied, was FQRT£S<:y£'s Eifay ik Praife of the JLaws of 
j^ngland. 

Of the ability and confcientious integrity with which he 
difcharged the functions of a magiftrate, and the di^tie^ of a 
judge of the (upf^m^ court of judicature in this fettlement, 
the publick voice and publick regret bear ample and merited 
teftimony. The fame penetration which marked bis fcicn- 
tijSck re&arches diftinguifhed his legal inveftigations and de- 
ciflon$; and he deemed no inquiries burthenfome, which 
had for their obje£l fubflantial juAice u^der the rules of 
law. 

His Addreffes to the jurors are not lefs diftingtiifhcd for 
philanthropy and liberality of fentiment, than for juft cxpo- 
Ctions of the law, perfpicuity, and elegance of diftion ; and 
his oratory was a^ captivating as his arguments were con- 
vincing. 

In an Epilogue to his Commentaries on AJiatick Poetry, 
be bids farewel to polite literature, without relinqutihing his 
afi&£lion for it; and concludes with an intimation of his 

intention 
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intention to fludy law. exprefled in a wifii, which we now 
know to have been prophetic k. 

Mthi fit, oro, non inutilis toga, 

Ntc indircrta liiigua, ncc tui-pis nanut ! 

/I HAVE already enumerated attainments and works, 
which, from their diverfiiy and extent, feem far beyond the 
capacity of the moft enlarged minds ; but the catalogue may 
yet be augmented. To a proficiency in the languages of 
Crrea, Home., and Afia, be added the knowledge of the phi- 
lofophy of thofe countries, and of every thing curious and va- 
luable that had been taught in them. The dd£lrines of the 
Aradcmy, the Lyceum, or the Portico, were not more fami- 
liar to him tlian the tenets of the VeJas, the myfticifm of 
the Sujis, or the religion of the ancient Perjians\ and whilfi, 
with a kindred genius, he pcrufed with rapture the heroick, 
lyrick, or moral compofitions of the moft renowned poets of 
Crrrre^ Home, and AJta, he could turn with equal delight 
and knowledge to the fublime fpeculations or mathematical 
calculations of Barrow and Newton. With them alfo 
he.profcffcd his conviction of the truth of the Chriftian reli- 
gion ; and he juftly deemed it no inconfiderable advantage 
tliat his rcfcarches hid corroborated the multiplied'evidence 
«r Revelation, by confirming the Mofaick account of thepri- 
niilivo world. We all recolloft, and can refer to the fol- 
lowing fentimcnts in his Eight Anniverfary Difcourfe. 

•• Th 1:0 LOGICAL enquiries are no part of my prefent . 
*' ruhjcH ; hut I cannot refrain from adding, that the col« 
*' U'HIon of tru£ls which we call, from their excellence, the 
Scriptures, contain, independently of a divine origin^ 
uiore true fublimity, more cxquifite beauty, purer mora* 
Illy, nioie important hii)or}% and finer firains both of 
portly and eloquence, than could be collefted within the. 
(.line coinpalN Iroin all other books that were ever com- 
polcd in any age, or in any idiom. Tiie two parts, of 
whivh (he Scriptuus conlift, arc connected by a chain of 
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comppfitionSy which bear no refemblancis in form or fiyle 
to any that can be produced from the ftores of Grecian^ 
Indian^ Perfian^ or even Arabian learning ; the antiquity 
of thofe compofitions no man doubts, and the unfirained 
** application of them to events^ long fubfequent to their 
publication, is a folid ground of belief, that they were ge« 
nuine predi£lions, and confequently infpired. " 
Th£R£ were, in truth, few fciences in which he had 
not acquired confiderable proficiency ; in moft, his know- 
ledge was profound. The theory of mufick was familiar to 
him ; nor had he negle6led to make himfelf acquainted with 
the interefting difcoveries lately made in chemiftry ; and I 
liave heard him alTert, that his admiration of the ftru£lure of 
^e human frame had induced him to attend, for a feafon, 
-to a courfe of anatomical leflures delivered by his friend the 
celebrated H (J N T £ R« 

His laft and favourite purfuit was the fiudy of Botany, 
%^hich he originally began under the confinement of a fevere 
^rxid lingering diforder, which with moft minds would have 
proved a difqualification from any application. It confti- 
CM^cl the principal amufement of his leifure hours. In the 
sirrangements of Linnaeus he difcovered fyfiem, truth, and 
rcience, which never failed to captivate and engage his at- 
tention ; and from the prooh which he has exhibited of his 
progrefs in botany, we may conclude that he would have 
extended the difcoveries in that fcience. The laft cohipo^ 
&tion which he read in this Society, was a defcription of 
fde£l Indian plants, and I hope the executors will allow us 
to fulfil his intention of publilhing it as a Number in our 
Refearches, 

It cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire by 

what arts or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of 

knowledge almoft univerfal, and apparently beyond the pow- 

^" of man, during a life little exceeding forty-feven years, 

Th£ faculties of bis mind, by nature vigorous, were 

improved 



improved by conftant exercifc ; and his Tnemory, by habu 
tual praftice, had acquired a capacity of retaining whatever 
had once been imprefled upon it. To an Unextinguiffied 
ilrdour for univcrfal knowledge, be joined a perfeverance in 
the purfuH of it, which fubdued all obftacles ; his fiudie^ 
began with the dawn, and during the intermiffions of pro- 
feflional duties, were continued throughout the day ; reflec- . 
tion mid meditation flrengthened and confirmed what in-- 
duflry and inVefligation had accumulatted. It was a fixed 
principle with him, from which he never rolurtfarify devi- 
ated, not to be deterred by any difBculiies that wefe fur- 
iftdun table, from profecuting to a fucccfsful t6rmi<fa(ion 
^hat he had once deliberately undertaken* ,. 

But what appears to me more particularly to have en- 
abled him to employ his talents fo much to his own and the 
publick advantage, was the regular allotment of his ti>me« 
and a fcrupubus adherence to the difiribution whi^h he bad 
fixed ; hence all his ftudies were purfued withdut imerfupM 
tion or confufion. Nor can I here omit remarking^ lirhat 
may probably have attra6lcd your obfervation as well as 
mine, the candour and complacency with which he gave hi$ 
afttention to all perfons, of wbatfoevcr quality, talents, or 
education; he juftly concluded, that cpriovs or important 
information might be gained even from the illiterate; and 
wherever it was to be obtained he fought and feized it. 

Of the private and focial virtues of oiir lamented Prefi- 
dent our hearts are the beft records. To you who knew 
him it cannot be neceffary for me to expatiate on the irwle- 
pendence of his integrity, his humanity, probity, or bene- 
volence, which every living creature participated; on the 
aL^ability of his ccnverfation and manners^ or his modeft, 
unatTuraing deportment : nor need I remark, that he was 
totally ffee from pedantry, as well as from arrogance and 
felf-fufficiency, which fomeiimei Accompany and difgrace 
^e greatefl; abilities ; his prefence was the delight of every 
' - focicty. 
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fociety, which his converfation exhilarated and irnproved ^ 
and the publick have not only to lament the lofs of his talent^ 
and abilities, but that of his example. 

To him, as the founder of our inftitution, and whilfl; he 
lived its firmeft fupport, our reverence is more particularly 
due. In&ru£led, animated, and encouraged by him, geniu$ 
was called forth into exertion, and mbdeft nlerif was excited 
to' diftinguiOi itfelf. Anxious for the reputation of the So* 
ciety, he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to pro- 
mote it, whil ft 'he cheerfully affifted thofe of others. Iq. 
lofing him, we have not only been deprived of our brighteft 
ornament, but of the guide and patron, on whofe inftruc- 
tions, judgment, and candour, we could implicitly rely. 

J&VT it will^ i truft, be long, very long before the re- 
metnbrance of his virtues^ his genius, and abilities lofe that 
influence over the members of this Society, which his living 
example had maintained ; and if, previous to his demife, he 
had been afked by what poithumous honours or attentions 
we could beft ihow our refpe£k for his memory; I may 
venture to affert, Ive would have replied; •* By exerting 
^ yourfelves to fupport the credit of the Society ;'* apply- 
ing to it perhaps the dying wifh of Father Paul, " Efto 
** perpetual" 



The following Epitaph was written by Sir WiLLtAM 
DuNKiN, as a tribute of fincere friendQi p, to the Me- 
mory of Sir William Jones. 

G^ilELM V5 JoNBs, Eq. Cur: fop: in Bengal ex Jodicibus unus, 

Legam peritos, fidafqae Interpres, 

Omnibas benignus, 

Nullius Faator, 

Virtutc, Fortitudine, Suavitate Moram 

, Nemini fecund us, 

Secali eraditi longe primus 
Ibat nbi folam plura cognofcere Fas eH 
•27*^ Apr: 1794. 
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THE EIGHTH 

Anniversary discourse. 

Delivered ^^th February, 1791^ 

By Sir WILLIAM JONES, Presidekt; 

GENTLEMEN;^ 

'\Ji7 E l^ave taken a general vie^, at our five lafi: 
^ \ anntial meetings, of as many celebrated na- 
tions, whom we have proved, as far as the fiibjeS ad- 
hiits of proof, to have defcended from three primitive 
ftocks, which we call for the prefent Indian^ Arabian^ 
Tartarian ; and we have nearly travelled over all 
Afta^ if not with a perfeft coincidence of fentiment, 
at leaft, with as much unanimity, as can be natu- 
rally expefted in a large body of men, each of 
whom muft aflert it a^ his right, and coniider it as 
his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf ; and^ 
hever to decide oh obfcure points without the bed 
evidence that can poflibly be adduced. Our travels 
•will this day be concluded ; but our hiftorical re- 
feafches would have been left incomplete, if we had 
paffed without attention over the nun;ierous races 
-^ / >o w^ B of 
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t ON THB Borderers, mountaineers, 

of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed on the 
limits o( jiraiia^ Perjia, India^ Cbina^ and TarUrj i 
over the wild tribes refiding in the motintainoui 
parts of thofe extenfive regions ; and the more ci- 
vilized inhabitants of the iilands annexed by geo- 
graphers to their AJiatic divifion of this globe. 

Let us take our departure from Idume, near the 
gulf of Elanifis, and, having encircled AJiay with 
fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubjeft majr 
require, let us return to the point from which wc 
began, endeavouring, if we are able, to find a nation^ 
who may clearly be fliown, by juft reafoning from 
their language, religion, and manners, to be neither 
Indians, Arabs', nor Tartars pure or mixed ; but al» 
ways remembering, that any fmall family detached 
in an early age from the parent ftock, without 
letters, with few ideas beyond obje£ls of the firft 
fleceflity, and cqnfequently with few words ; and 
fixing their abode oh a range of mountains, in an 
ifland, or even in a wide region, before uninhabit- 
ed, might in four or five centuries, people their new 
country, and would neceffarily form a new lar 
guage, with no ,perceptible traces, perhaps, of f 
fpoken by their anceftdrs* Edom or Idume, 
Erithra or Phenice^ had originally, as many bel 
a fimiiar meaning, and were derived from ' 
denoting a fee? colour : but whatever be the' 
vation, it feems indubitable, that a race < 
were anciently fettled in Idumc and in 
whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors 
ihreans, who were very diftinS from t' 
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and whodcij from the concurrence of many ftrong 

teftimonies, we m?iy fafely refer to the Indian ftem. 

M.D'Herbelot mentions a tradition (which he treats 

indeed as a' fable) that a colony of thofe Idumeans 

had migrated from the northern ihores of the Ery- 

thrtan fea^ and failed acrofs the Mediterranean to 

Europe^ at the time fixed by chronologers for the 

palfage of Evander, with his Arcadians into Italy ^ 

and that both Greeks and Romans were the progeny 

of thefe; emigrants. It is not on vague and fu- 

fpeded traditions that we muft build our belief of 

fuch events; but, Newton, who advanced nothing 

in fcience without demonft ration, and nothing in 

hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought con- 

dufive, a'flerts from authorities, which he had care^ 

fally examined, that the Idumean voyagers *^ carried 

^* vith them both arts and fciences; among which 

" were t^eir aftronomy, navigation, and letters ; 

** for in Idume, fays he, they had letters and names 

^* ftr conjiellations before the days of Job, who men- 

•* tions them.** Job, indeed, or the author of the 

book which takes its name from him, was of the 

Araiian ftock, as the language of that fublime work 

inconteftably proves : but the mention and propa^ 

gation of letters, are by all, fo juftly afcribed to the 

Mian family, that if Strabo and Herodotus were 

not grofsly deceived, the ^dvtninrous Idumeans, 

who firft gave names to the ftars, and hazarded 

long voyages in (hips of their own conftru£iion^ 

could be no other than a branch of the Hindu race : 

ia all events^ there is no ground for believing them 

Ba of 
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of di fourth diftihfl: lineage, and we needTay no 
more of them, till we meet them again on our re- 
turn under the name of Phenicians. 

As we pafs down tnelfbfmidatle fea, which rolls 
over its coral bed between the coaft of the Arabs^ 
or thofe who fpeak the pure language of Ismail, 
and that of the Ajams, or thofe who muttir it harha^ 
roujly^ we find no certain traces on the Arabian 
fide, of any people who were not originally Arabs 
of the genuine or mixed breed ; anciently, perhaps, 
there were Troglodytes in part of the peninfula, but 
they feem to have been long fupplanted by the 
Ncmades^ or wandering herdfmen ; and who thofe 
Troglodytes were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we de- 
viate a few moments from our intended path, and 
make a fliort excurfion into countries very lately 
explored, on the Weftern or African fide of the 
Red Sea. 

That the written Abyjftnian language, which we 
call Etbiopicky is a dialeft of old Chaldean^ and fifter 
of Arabick and Hebrew i we know with certainty, 
not only from the great multitude of identical 
words, but (which is a far ftronger proof) from 
the fimilar grammatical arrangement of the feveral 
idioms : we know at the fame time, that it is written 
like all the Indian charafters, from the left' hand to 
the right, and that the vowels are. annexed, as in 
•Divandgart^ to the confonants; with which they 
form a fyllabiek fyftem extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the 
fyftem of letters now exhibited in the Sanfcrit gram- 
' .q mars; 
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mars; whence it may juftly.be inferred, that the 
order contrived by Pa^nini or his difciples is.com* 
paratively modern ;- and I have no doubt, from a 
curfory examination of many old infcriptions ot\ 
pillars and in caves, which have obligingly been 
f^nt to me from all parts of India, that the Ndgari - 
and Ethiopean letters had at firft a fimilar form. It - 
has long been my opinion, that the Abyjfmians of. 
the Arabian ftock, having no fymbols of their own . 
to reprefent articulate founds^ borrowed thofe of 
the black Pagans ^ whom the Greeks- call Troglo- 
dytes^ from their primeval habitations in naturaLca^ 
verjis, or in mountains excavated by their own la^ 
bour: ihey were probably the firft inhabitants of 
Africa, whei;e they became in time the builders of 
magnificent cities, the founders of feminaries for 
the advancement of fcience and philofophy, and the 
inventors (if they were not rather the importers) 
qf fymbolical charaflers. I believe on the whole,^, 
that iht Elhiops^of Meroe \jcrc the fame people with 
the firft Egyptians, jmA, confequently, as it. might, 
cafily be fhown, with the original Hindus^ To the 
ardent and intrepid Mr, BRUcE,.whofe travels are, 
to my tafte, uniformly agreeable and fatisfaftory, 
though he thinks very differently from me on the 
language ajicl genius of the Arabs, we are indebte4 
for more in>portant, and, I believe, more accurate 
information concerning the nations eftabliflied pear 
the Nik, from its fountains to its mouths, than all 
^«r^j)^ united could before have fupplied; but^ fince 
J}e has pot b?eo ^t the pains tQ compare the fevei^ 

? 3 fe«gUages, 
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languages, of which he has exhibited a fpecitnen, 
and fince I have not leifure to make the compari* 
fon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on his au- 
thority, that the dialcfts of the Gafots and the 
Gallas^ the Agows of both races, and the Falajbas^ 
who muft originally have ufed a Gbaldean idiom, 
were never prefervcd in writing, and the Amharick 
only in modern times ; they muft, therefore, have 
been for ages in flu3uation, and can lead, perhaps, 
to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the fe- 
veral tribes who anciently fpoke them. It is very 
remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bryant have 
proved, that the Greeks gave the appellation of 
Indians both to the fouthem nations of Africk and 
to the people, among whom we now live ; nor is it 
lefs obfervable, that, according to Ephorus, quoted 
by Strabo, they called all the fouthern nations in 
the world Ethiopians^ thus ufing Indian and Etbiop 
as convertible terms : -but we muft leave the gym- 
nofophifts of Ethiopia^ who feemed to have profeff- 
cd the doftrines of Buddha, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their Afiatick and African 
brethren were probably the firft navigators. 

On the iflands, near Yemen^ we have little to re- 
mark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly by 
Mohammedans^ and afford no marks of difcrimina- 
tion, with which I am acquainted, either in lan- 
guage or manners ; but I cannot bid farewel to the 
coaft of Arabia without affuring you, that, whatever 
piay be faid of Ommdn and the Scythian colonies, 
vho^ it is imagined^ was formerly fettled there, I 

have 
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have met ^ith no trace, in the maritime part of 
Yemcn^ from jiden to Majkat, pf any nation who 
were not either Arah or Abyjinian invaders. 

Between that country and Iran are fome iflands^ 
which, from their infignificance In our prefent 
inquiry, may h*ere be neglefted ; and, as to the 
Curds, and other independent races, who inhabit 
the branches of Taurus or the banks of Euphrates 
and Tigris, they have, I believe, no written lan- 
guage, nor any certain memorials of their origin : 
it has, indeed, been aflcrted by travellers, that a 
race of wanderers in Diydrbecr^ yet fpeak the Chal^ 
dutch of our fcripture ; and the rambling Turcmdns 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of their Tar^ 
tartan idioms ; but, fince no veftige appears, from 
the gulf of Perfia \o the rivers Cur and AraSj of 
any people diftin6i from the Arabs, Perjians, or 
Tartars, we may conclude, that no fuch people ex- 
ifts in the Iranian mountains, and return to thofe 
which feparate Iran from India. The principal in- 
habitants of the mountains, called Pdrjici^ where 
they run towards the weft, Parveti^ from a known 
Sanfcrit wordj where they turn in an eaftern direc- 
tion, and Paropamifus, where they join Imaus in the 
north, were anciently diftinguiflied ^mong the Brdfi- 
mans by the name of Deradas, but feem to have 
been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous tribes 
of Afghans or Patans, among whom are the Balojas, 
who give their name to a mountains diftrift ; and 
there is very folid ground for believing, that tlie 
Afghans defcended from the Jews; becaufe they 

B 4 fometimes 
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fometimes in confidence avow that unpppuUr pri-^' 
gin, vhich in general they feduloufly concealj and 
which other Mufelmans pofitively affcrt ; becaufe 
hazarety which appears to be the Afantb of Esdras^ 
is one of their territories ; and, principally, becaufe 
their language is evidently a dialeft of the fcriptur- 
al Chaldaick. 

We come now to the river Sindbu'^ and the coiin- 
try named from it : near its mouths we find a dif- 
trift, called by Nearchus, in his journal, Sangada; 
which M. D'Anville juftly fuppofes to be thq 
feat of the Sanganians^ a barbarous and piratical 
nation mentioned by modern travellers, and well 
known at prefent by our countrymen in the Weft 
of India. Mr, Malet, now refidcnt at Puna oi^ 
the part of the Britifh government, procured at my 
rcqueft the Sanganian letters, ^yhich are a fort of 
Ndgari^ and a fpecimen of their language, which is 
apparently derived, like other Indian dialefts, front 
the Sanfcrit ; nor can I doubt, from the defcriptions 
which I have received of their perfons and nianners, 
that they are Pdmeras^ as the Brdhmans call them, or 
outcaft Hindus^ immemorially feparated from the 
rell of the nation. It feems agreed, that the fingu-* 
lar people, called Egypians,^ and, by corruption, 
Cypfiesy paffcd the Mediterranean immediately fron^ 
£gyft ; and their motley language, of which 
Mr. Grellmann exhibits a copious vocabulary, 
contains fo many Sanfcrit words, that their Indian 
origin can hardly be doubted : the authenticity of 
that vocabulary feems eiiabliihed by a multitude 

of 
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Df GjpIj words, as angdr, charcoal, cdjiitby wood, far^ 
a bank, bhu^ earth, and a hundred more, for which 
ihe coliefior of them could find no parallel, in the 
vulgar dialeft oi Hindufian^ though we know them to 
be pure Sanfcritj fcarce changed in a fingle letter. 
A very ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable 
faft was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 
words might have been taken from old Egyptian^ 
and that the Gypjics were Troghdytes from the rocks 
near Thebes^ where a race of banditti dill rcfcmble 
them, ip their habits and features ; but, as we have 
iio other evidence of fo ftvong an affinity between the 
popular diaiefts of old Egypt and India^ it fcems more 
probable, that the Gypjies^ whom the Italians call Zin- 
gws apd Zinganos^ were no other than Zinganians, as 
M.D?Anville alfo writes the word, who might, in 
fome piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft 
oi Arabia or Africa, whence they might have rambl- 
ed to Egypt^ an'd at length might have migrated, 
or been driven into Europe. To the kindncfs of 
Mr. Ma LET I am alfo indebted for an account of 
^ Boras; a remarkable race of men inhabiting 
i:hiefly the cities of Gujarat, who, though MvfeU 
mans in religion, arc Jew: in features, genius, and 
manners : they form in all places a diltintt frater- 
nity, and every where noted for addrefs in bargain- 
ing, for minute thrift, and conftant attt*ntion to 
lucre?, but pfofefs total ignorance of their own ori- 
gin ; thopgh it feems probable, that they came firfl: 
with their brethren, the Afghans, to the borders of 
^^dia^ \^bere the.y learned in time to prefer a gain- 
ful 
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ful and fecure occupation^ in populous towns^ t# 
the perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
niountains. As to the Moplas^ in the weftern parts 
of the Indian empire^ I have feen' their books in 
jirabick^ and am perfuaded, that, like the people. 
called Malays^ they defcended from AraUan traders 
and marineirs after the age of Muhammed. 

On the continent of InJia^ between the river 
Vifdfa, or Hypbafis^ to the weft, the mountains of 
Tripura and Camarupa to thq eaft, and Hi$nalaya to 
the north, we find many races of wild people with 
more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced 
their anceftors to fecede from the civilized inhabit- 
ants of the plains and valleys : in the moft ancient 
SanfcrH books they are called Sacas^ Ciraias^ Cdlas^ 
PulindaSj Barbaras y and are all known to Europeans^, 
though not all by their true names ; but many 
Hindu pilgrims, who have travelled through ^heir 
haunts, have fully defcribed them to me; and I 
have found reafons for believing, that they fprang 
from the old Indian (ttm, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers from 
Tartary, whofe language feems to have been the 
bafis of that now fpoken by the Moguls. 

We come back to the Indian iflands, and haften 
to thofe which lie to the fouth-eaft of Silan or Tii- 
probane ; for Silan itfelf, as we know from the lan- 
guages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its 
various inhabitants, was peopled beyond time of 
memory by the Hindu race, and formerly, perhaps, 
extended much farther to the weXt and to the fouth^ 

lb 
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foas to include Lancd, or the equino6lial point of 
the /»iftf» aftronomers; nor can we realonably 
doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted co- 
lonies in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the 
Mdofodwipas^ which take their name from the 
mountain of Malaya^ to tlie Moluccas or Mallicasy and 
probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest afiur-- 
ed me, that he found the ifle of Bali (a great name 
in the hiftorical poems of India) chiefly peopled 
by iTmitts, who worfhipped the fame idol s» which 
hehadfeen in this province; and that o( Madburd 
iQuft have been fo denominated^ like the well 
known territory in the weftern peninfula, by a na- 
tion, .who underftood Sanfcrit. We need not be 
furprifed^ that M. D'Anvxlle was unable to affign 
areafon, why the Jaba^os^ or Yamaiwipa^ of Ptole- 
my was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifle of 
'Barlei; bilt we muft admire the inquifuive fpirit 
and patient labour of the Greeks and Romans^ whom 
nothing obfcrvable feems to have efcaped : Tava 
means barley in Sanfcrit^ and, though that word, or 
its regular derivative, be now applied folely to 
Java^ yet the great French geographer adduces very 
ftrong reafons for believing, that the ancients ap- 
plied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of 
the laft-mentioned ifland may be written by £«r^- 
feans^ it is clearly an Indian word, implying abund^ 
ance or excellence ; but, we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, norjthe beft informed 
of our Pandits^ know it by any fuch appellation ; 
^fpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible traces of a prim- 
eval 
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cval connexion with India; from the very acca-. 
rate and iriterefting account of it by a learned and 
ingenious member of our own body, we difcover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conjefture, 
that multitudes of pure Sanfcrit words occur in the 
principal dialefts of the Sumatrans ; that, among 
their laws, two pofitive rules concerning y«r^//Vj and 
inkreft appear to be taken word for word from the 
Indian legiflators Na'red and Ha'rita ; and, what 
is yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters^ 
ufed by the people of Rejang and Lampiin^ has the 
fame artificial order with the Dcvandgati; but in 
every feries one letter is omitted, becaufc it is 
never found in the languages of thofe iflanders. 
If Mr. Marsdf/n has proved (as he firmly believes, 
and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, 
may fairly prefume) that clear* veftiges of one an-^ 
cient language are difcernible in all the infular dia- 
lers of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
PhilippineSy and even to the remoteft iflands, lately 
difcovered, we may infer frpm the fpec^ens in his 
account of Sumairay that the parent of them s^ll was 
no other than the Sa^j/ail ; and with this obferva 
tion, having nothing of confequence to add on th 
Chinefe ides, or on thofe of Japan^ I leave the farthe^ 
eaftern verge of this continen-t,>. and turn to t' 
countries, now under the government of Cbiva^ I 
tween the northern limits of India^ and the exte 
five domain of thofe Tariars^ who ai:e (li.U ir 
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That the people of Polyid or Tibet ivere Hindus^ 
vho engrafted the herefies of Buddha on their old 
mythological religion^ we know from the refearchcs 
of Cassia NO, who had long had refided among them, 
and whofe difquifitions on their language and let- 
. ters, their tenets and forms of worfliip, are inferted 
by GioRoi in his curious and prolix compilation* 
which I have had the patience to read from the 
firft to the laft of nine hundred rugged pages : their 
charafters are apparently Indian^ but their language 
has now the difadvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced ; for, althought it 
was anciently Sanfcrit^ and polyfyllabick, it fecms at 
prefent, from the influence of Chinefe manners, to 
confift of monofyllables, to form which, with fomc 
regard to grammatical derivation^ it has become 
neceffary to fupprefs in common difcourfe many 
letters, which we fee in their books; and thus 
we are enabled to trace in their writing a number 
of Sanfcrit words and phrafcs, which, in their 
fpoken dialcft are quite undiftinguifliable. The 
two engravings in Giorci's book, from flcetches by 
a Tibetian painter, exhibit a fyftcm of Egyptian and 
Indian mythology; and a complete explanation of 
them would have done the learned author more 
credit than his fanciful etymologies, which are al- 
ways ridiculous, and often grofsly erroneous. 

The Tartars having been wholly unlettered, as 
they freely confefs, before their converfion to the 
religion of Arabia^ we cannot but fufpeft that the 
Datives of £ighur, Tancut, and Khatd, who had 

fyftems 
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fyftems of letters, and are even faid to have- culti- 
vated liberal arts, were not of the Tarfarian, but of 
the Indian family ; and I apply the fame remark 
to the nation, whom we call Barmas, but who are 
known to the Pandits by the name of Brahmacbinas^ 
and feem to have been the Bracbmani of Ptolemy : 
ihey were probably rambling Hindus, who, defcend- 
ing from the northern parts of the eaftern penin- 
fula, carried with them the letters now ufed in Ava^ 
which are no more than a round Nagari derived 
from the fquare charafters, in which the Pali, or fa- 
cred language of Buddha's priefts in that country, 
Avas anciently written ; a language, by the way, 
very nearly allied to the Sanfcrit, if we can depend 
on the teftimony of M. De la Loubere; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and in general a 
faithful reporter of faSs, is charged by Carpanius 
with having miftaken the Barma for the Pali let- 
ters; and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the 
Bnli writing to a young chief of Aracah, who read 
with facility the books of the Barmas, he correfted 
me with politenefs, and afliired me, that the Pali 
language was written by the priefts in a much older 
charafter. 

Let us now return eaftward to the fartheft AJta-- 
tick dominions of R'^jji(J^ and rounding them on the 
north-eaft, pafs direftly to the Hyperboreans, who, 
from all that can be learned of tKeir^old religion 
and manners, appear like the Majfageta:, and fome 
other nations ufually confidered as Tartars, to have 
been really of the Goihici, that is of the Hindu r^ce; 

for 
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for I confidently afliime^ that the Goths and Hindus 
had originally the fame language^ gave the fame 
appellatiotss to the ftars and . planets, adored the 
fame falfe deities, performed the fame bloody facri- 
fices, and profefled .the fame notions of rewards 
and puniihments after death, I would not infift with 
M. Bailly that the people of Finland were Gctbs^ 
merely becaufe they have the word ^ip in their 
language, while the reft of it appears wholly diftin6t 
from any of the Gothic idioms. The publiflifcrs of 
the Lord's prayer in many languages reprefent the 
Finnijh, and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the 
Hungarian as totally diflferent from them ; but this 
muft be an error, if it be true that a Rujfian authpr 
has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Cafpian and the £uxine, as far as 
Lapland itfelf ; and, fince the Huns were confeiTedly 
Tartars, we may conclude, that.all the northern lan- 
guages, except the Gothick, had a Tartarian origin, 
like that univerfally afcribed to the various 
branches of Sclavonian. 

On the Armenian, which I never ftudied, be- 
caufe I could not hear of any original compofitions 
in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am con- 
vinced, from the beft information procurable in 
Bengal^ that its bafis was ancient Perftan^ of the fame 
Indian ftock with the Zendj and that it has been 
gradually changed fince the time w^hen Armenia 
ceafed to be a province of Iran: the letters in 
which it now appears are allowed to b« compara- 
tively modern ; and, though the learned editor of 
2 the 
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the traft by Carpanius, on the literature of Ava'i 
compares them with the Pali charafters^ yet, if they 
be not, as I fliould rather imagine, derived froiri 
the Pablavi, they are probably an invention of 
fome learned Arthenian in the middle of the fifth 
century. Moses of Kboren^ than whom no man wa< 
more able to elucidate the fubjeft,"" has inferted ifi 
hi$ hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia^ from which we might colleft ^omc curious 
infoinnationi if the prefent occatfion required it ; 
but to all the races of men, who inhabit the 
branches of Caucajus^ and the northern limits of 
Irdn^ I apply the remark, before announced gene^ 
rally^ that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions,- 
and form by degrees a feparate nation, muft alfd 
form in the end a feparate language, by agreeing 
on new words to exprefs new ideas; provided that 
the language, which they carried with them, was? 
not 6xed by writingi and fufficiently copious. The 
Armenian damfels are faid by Strabo to have fa- 
crificed in the temple of the goddefs Anaitis^' 
whom' we know, from other authoritiesJ^^ to be the 
Na'hi'd, or Venus^ of the old Perfians ; and it i^ 
for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 
fame religion prevailed through the whole empir 

ofCvRUSi 

Having travelled round the continent, 
among the iflands, of Afia^ we come again tc 
coaft of' the Mediterranean ; and the principal 
tions of antiquity^ who firft demand our atte^ 
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Sure the Greeks and Phrygians, who, though differing 
fomewhat in manners, and perhaps in dialed, had 
an apparent affinity in rehgion as well as in lan- 
guage : the Dorian^ Ionian, and Jtolian families having 
emigrated from Europe, to which it is Uhiverfally 
agreed that they firft pafled from E^t, 'I can add 
nothing to. "what has been advanced concerning 
them in former difcourfeis ; and, no written monu- 
inents of old Pi^ry^//y being extant, I fliall only ob- 
ferve, on the authority bf the Greeks, that the grand 
objeft of myftetiouff'worfliip in that country was 
the Mother of the Gods, or Nature peffonified, as 
we fee her among the Indians in a thoufand forms 
and under a thoufand names. She was called in 
the Pbryzidn dialeft Ma', and reprefented in a car 
drawn by lions', with a drum in her hand, and ai 
towered coitonet on her head: her myftcries (which 
feem to-be alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folem- 
nized at th^iaut/umrtal equinox in thefe provinces, 
where flie is hatned," in one of her charaQers, Ma', 
is adored, in all of them, as the great Mother, is 
figured fitting on a lion, and appears in fome of 
her temples with a diadem or mitre of turrets : a 
drum is called dindima both in Sanfcrit and Phrygian ; 
and the titlie of Dindymene feems rather derived from 
thit word; than from the name of a mountain. 
The DtAi^TA of Ephefus was manifeftly the fame 
goddefs in the charaftcr of productive Nature ; and 
the AsTARTE of the Syrians and Phenecians (to 
whorti'V^e now return) was, I doubt not, the fame 
in another form : I may oh the whole alfure you, 
i - 1 C vV^^x. 
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cd ; but, if any thing be the abfolute exclufiv6 
property of each individual, it is his belief; and, I 
hope, Ifhould be one of the laft men living, who 
could harbour a thought of obtruding my owti be-^ 
lief on the free minds of others. I mean only to 
affumCi what, I truft, will be readily conceded, that 
the firft Hebrew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely 
as fuch, to an equal degree of credit, in his ac- 
count of all civil tranfaftions, with any other hif-* 
torian of antiquity: how far that moft ancient 
writer confirms the refult of our inquiries into the 
genealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at our 
next anniverfary meeting ; when, after ail approach 
to demonftration, in the ftrift method of the old 
analyfis, I fhall refume the whole argument con- 
cifely and fynthetically ; and fhall then have con- 
denfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of evidence^ 
which, if brevity had not been my objeS, might 
have been expanded into feven large volumes, with 
ho other trouble than that of holding the pen ; but 
(to borrow a turn of expreffion frpm one of our 
poets) " for what I have produced, I claim only 
your indulgence ; it is for what I have fupprelt* 
ed, that I am entitled to your thanks^'* 
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vN'the month of September 1788, I was deputed 
X by Government tx) inveftigate the duties col- 
l€6ied on the Garrow hills, which bound the north- 
eaftern parts of Bengali and, to conciliate the 
good will of the people, who had hitherto known 
no intercourfe with Europeans, fome fcarlet cloth 
was givenme by Government to be diftributed to 
diem* 

The moijntaineers, who inhabit different parts 
of India, have been generally confidered lavages, 
equally unreflrained by law and morality, and 
watchful to take every opportunity of committing 
depredations on the 1o>y pountry, pillaging the in-. 
habitants, and deftroying their villages, whenever 
they cpuld do fo with impunity. At B^^lepore, 
jiowever, it has been proved, that the hill-f epplcj^ 

C 3 by 
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by good treatment and encouragement, may be in a 
great degree civilized and rendered at leaft peace- 
able and inofFenfive, if not ferviceable : my ob-i 
fervation of the charafter and the conduQ: of the 
Garrows has induced me to believe the fame good 
confeqiiences may be expefted from encouraging 
them; but I propofe to relate in plain language 
what I experienced on my vifit to them, and leave 
others to form their own judgment 3 and, as I 
am the firft European, who has travelled among 
them, I fhall alfo add a few obfervations on the 
country, and on what attracted my notice as being 
in any refpeft peculiar. 

On drawing near the hills you have a beauti- 
ful fight of three ranges of mountains^, rifing one 
above another ; but on nearer approach they 
vanifll, except the Gomjfers, the lower range, in 
appearance infignificantly fmall. The verdure and 
rich land, however, fully recompence the lofs ; 
and, turn your eye which way you will, you fee 
forftelhing to cheer the mind, and raife the fancy^^ 
in the numerous fmall villages rpund about, pro- 
tefted from the heat by b, variety of trees inter- 
fperfed. 

The firft pafs, I went to, was Ghojegong, fituatecl 
on the weft fide of the Natic river. Here a great 
r^uiiiber of Garrows refide at the foot of the pafsj 
in thi'ee villages, Ghofegongy Ghoniey and Borack. 
The head people of the villages are called Boneabs^^ 
a name ufed by the head Rdjds in Bengal, when 
the king refidcd at Qour. Whence they derived 
3 ^his 
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this name, I could not learn ; and many dther 
things, which might lead to difcovcries, efcaped 
my knowledge from the want of a goo4 inter- 
preter. 

OxDAssEY Boone AH is looked on as the head 
man of this pafs at prefeht, having moft influence 
with his feft; but the rightful chief is Momee, a 
woman, and her power being, by eftabliflied ufage, 
transferable by marriage to her hulband, he ought 
in confequence to prefide ; but, from his being a 
young and filly man, the chicfship is ufurped by 
OoDASSYEYj and his ufurpation is fubmitted to by 
MoMEE and her hu(band. Oodassey however 
is by no means a vit>lent or artful man. He is 
far from poffefEng a bad difpofition, is a mild man, 
and by all accounts takes great pains to do juftice, 
and keep up unanimity with his people. 
- The village Ghofegong is furrounded by a little 
jungle. On paffing it, the village is opened to 
your fight, coiafitting of Cbaungs or Houfes from 
about thirty to 150 feet long, and twenty or forty 
broad. 

Th^se Garrows are called by the villagers and 
upper hill people Councb Garrcws^ though they 
themfelves, if you aikthem, of whatcaft they are^ 
will anfwer GarrowSy and pot give themfelves any 
appellation of caft, though they are many cafts of 
GarrowSy but with what differences I had not time 
to afcertain. 

The foil is of a fine black earth, here and there 
intermixed with fpots of red earth ; its riehnefs is 

C 4 plainljr 
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plainly feen from the quicknefs of vegetation. The 
rice is in many places equal to the Benares long 
rjc'c. The muftard feed is twice as big as any pro- 
duced in the pergunnahs of Bengal, where I. have 
been, and the oil it produces, is as fupcrior to, as 
the fize of its grain is greater than, any other. Thq 
hemp is equally good, but, as to its fuperiority to 
what may be produced in other pergunnah?, I am 
unable to fpeak with certainty : as far as I can 
judge from my own obfervation, the fort brought 
to the Calcutta market, is pot equal to what is pro- 
duced on the borders of the hills. The pailure for • 
cattle ma^ be clafled next in quality to ths^t oiPlaf^ 
fy plain ; and this I infer from its being generally 
known, the Shecrpour and Sufung ghee is nearly as 
good as that made at Plajfy. 

There are rivers at the feveral paffes. Thofe; 

. of note are the Natie, Mabareefee^ Summajferry^ and 

Mabadeo. On the weft fide of the Natie is Ghofe- 

gongy and on the eaft the Suffoor pafs. Abrabamabad 

or Bygcmbarry is on the eaft fide of the Mahareefie ; 

Augbury on the eaft of Summajferry ; and Burradow^ 

arrahy on the weft of Mabadeo. Thefe rivers are 

all, of a fandy and gravelly bottom, with mucl^ 

limeftone and iron. The Mabadeo has abundance 

of coals, the oil of which is efteemed ip the hills 

as a medicine for the cure of cutaneous diforders, 

and is reputed to have been firft difcoyered to the 

hill people and villagers by a Fakttr. . The mode; 

of extrafcting the oil is fimple. A quantity of coals 

are put into an earthen pot, the mouth of which is^ 

flopped 
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ftapped with long grafs by way of ftrainer. This 
pot is put into a large deep pan, perforated at the 
bottom, fp as to admit of the neck of the pot being 
put through it ; the pan is fupported upon bricks 
to prevent the neck of the pot from touching the 
ground, and alfo that a vefiel may be placed un-i 
der the ftrainer as a refervoir for receiving the 
oil ^s it drops. The pan is filled with dry cow 
dung, which is ufed as fuel, and extra£is the oil 
in courfe of an hour. 

There are but few forts of fifh in thefe rivers: 
turtle are to be had in great numbers, and are al- 
ways confecrated by facrifice before they are eaten. ^ 
The hill people are however fully recompenced 
for the lofs of fifh in the rivers, by the great 
' abundance they get from the neighbouring 
lakes. 

A Garrow is a ftout well-fhaped man, hardy 
and able to do much work; of a furly look, flat 
Cdfri likp nofe, fmall eyes, generally blue, or 
brown, forehead wrinkled, and overhanging eye 
brow, with large mouth, thick lips, and face round 
and ftiort; their colour is of a light or deep brown; 
their drefs confifts of a brown girdle, about three 
inches broad; having in the center a blue ftripe ; 
it goes round the waift, is palfed between the 
thighs, and is fattened behind, leaving one end oif 
flap hanging down before, about eight inches j 
fometimes it is ornamented with brafs-plates; with 
rows of ivory or a white ftone fl:^aped like bits of 
tpbacco-pipes, about half an inch long ; the b?afs- 

• ' plate 
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plate is made to refemble a button^ or an apothe^ 
cary's weight, but more indented: feme baye it 
ornamented wit*h little bits . of brafs, fttaped like a 
belli fome w^ar an ornament on their head about 
three or five inches broad^ decorated in the famid 
manner as the fiap^ fetving to keep their hair off 
their face, which gives them a wild fierce appear-, 
ance* Some tie their hair 6ii the crdwn, in a 
loofe carelefs manncf» while others crop it clo(e« 
The Bodneabs or chiefs wear a (ilk turban^ to the 
girdle they affik a bag containing their money and 
fawHS, and alfo a net for holding the utenfils with 
which they light their pipe bung n^ar to it by a 
chain. 

The women are the uglieft creatures I ever bev 
held, fhort and fquat in their ftature, with mafcu- 
line faces, in the features of which they differ lit- 
tte frbm the (nen» Their dfefi? confifts of a dirty 
red cloth ftriped with blue or white, about fixteen 
inches broad, which encircles the waift, and eo- 
vers about three-fourths of the thigh. It never 
reaches to the knee, and being but juft long enough 
^o tie above on the left fide> paft of the left thigh, 
when they walk, is expofed. On their necks they 
have <^ fifing of the ornaments above defcribed 
refembjing tobacqo-pipes^ twitted thirty or forty 
times round, but negligently, without apy attention 
to regularity ; theiy breafts^ar^ expofed to view, 
their only clothing being the girdle aboveraen^ 
tfoned ; to thdr ears are affixed numbers of brafe 
lings, increafittff in diameter fron^ three to fix 

in digs 
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inches; I have feen thirty of thofe rings in each ear ; 
A flit is m^de in the lobes of the ear» which in- 
creafe from the weight of the rings, and in time 
will adiftit the great number dated. This weight is 
however partly fupported by a firing, which pafles 
over their heads; a tape three inches broad ties 
their hair, fo as to keep it back from their fore-o 
heads, though generally it is tied with a firing on 
th^ crown of the head. The wives of the Booneabs 
cover their be^ds with a piece of coarfe' cloth, 
thirteen or fourteen inches broad, and two. feet 
long, the ^nd of which, with their hair hangs down 
behindj flowing loofe on their backs. The women 
Work as well as the men, and I have feen them 
carry ^s great burthens. Their hfinds, even thofe 
of the wives of the Booneabs, bear evident marks of 
their laborious occupations. 

The SB people eat all manner of food, even 
dbgs, frogs, fnakes, and the blood of all animals. 
The laft is baked over a flow fire in hollow green 
bamboos, till it becomes of a nafty dirty green 
colour. They are fond of drinking to an <xcefs. Li-^ 
quor is put into the mouths of infants, almofl: as 
foon'as they are able to f wallow ; they have vari- 
ous forts of fpirits, but that moflly drunk is ex- 
trafted from rice, foaked in water for three or four 
days before ufe. Their cookery is fhort, as they 
only juft heat their provifipns; excepting rice and 
guts, the firf^ of which is well boiled, and the 
Other ftewed till they are black. Indeed excepting 
^;hefe^ their animal food is eaten almoft raw, 

^ In 
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In times of fcarcity many of the hill people fub^ 
fift on the Kebul which in growth is faid to be like 
the Palmiray and the interior part of the trunks 
when pounded and fteeped inwater^is an article of/ 
food, in fo much as to be the common means of 
fuftenance during a fcarcity of grain. When boiled 
it is of a gelatinous fubftance, and taftes when frcfb> 
like a fugar cane : thofe, who can afford it, mix rice 
with it. They ajfo fubfift on the Kutchuj a fort of 
Yanty found in great plenty about the bills, I faw 
three forts, though I could not learn they had any 
feparate name. One has a number of buds on it, is 
faid to be a cooling medicine, and is eaten boiled 
or baked. Some cf them I brought with me from the 
kills, and being bruifed in the balketufed in bring-? 
ing them from the hills, I cut off the rotten part, 
which I found to be of no detriment to their 
growth, although out of the ground. At Dacca I 
gave them to Mr. Richard Johnson^ who I un-, 
^erftand, delivered them to Colonel Kyd, the fu* 
perintendant of the Company's botanical garden, 
where, I hear, they have produced a very hand-? 
fome flower. This plant was cultivated by the Gar* 
rowSy nearly in the fame manner, as we do potatoes 
in England; a bud being broken off to be fowed 
for a plant. The Garrows fay it yields, after it is 
dug out of the grpund, and laid by for the enfuing 
feafonof cultivation (commencing immediately ou 
the breaking up of the rains) from (hree to. ten 
buds. Another fort of Kutchu grows at the tops of 
the hills, and is found by its fprout^ which twifts it- 

' " ■ fcir 
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ielf round tht trunk and branches of trees. I liavx 
feen the fprout from ten to twenty feet high, the 
leaves have three fegments like a vine--lc^f, bi^t 
more pointed :. of deep green, and very frnalL Tly^ 
root is found from a foot to two feet and a half be. 
low the ground, is in Diape tapering, of a reddiQ) 
colour, and. in length from five inches to^ fo^t 
and half; it is eaten roafted. The other fpccics 
grows in the fame manner, but is of a dirty yellow 
colour. 

The honfes of thefe Garrows, called Chaungs, arc 
raifed on pileis, about three or four feet from the 
ground, from thirty to 150 feet in length ; and in 
breadth from ten to forty, and are roofed with 
thatch. The props of the Chaung confift of large 
faul timbers : in the centre there are eight, and on 
the fides from eight to thirty ; over thcfe are placed 
horizontally large timbers, for a fupport to the roof, 
and tied fall, fome times with firings, but ftring is 
rarely ufed for this purpofe ; the tying work being 
moflly done with flips of grafs or cane. The roof 
is neatly executed and with as much regularity as 
any of our Bungalow thatches. When I fay this, 
however, I fpeak of the Chaungs of the Booneabs ; 
I went into few of the Chaungs of the low^r clafs. 
The roof confills of mats and ftrong grafs. Tho 
fides of the houfe are made from the fmall hollow 
bamboos cut open, flatted, and woven as the com- 
mon mats are. The floor is made in the fame 
manner ; but of a ftronger bamboo. The Chaung 
confifts of tw^o apartments, one floored and raifed 

on 
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on piles as defcribed, and the otherwiehout a fldOf, 
at one end, for their cattle : at the other end is an 
open platform, where the women fit and work. Oh 
one fide alfo i^ a fmall raifed platform^ ufuany 
about fix feet fquare inclofed at the fides 'and 
open above : here the children play ; in the centre 
of the Cbaung they cook their viftuals, a fpate of 
about five feet fquare being covered with earth ; on 
one fide a littk trap door is made in the floor, for 
the convenience of the women on certain occa- 
fions, which creates much filth und^r ^tirChaungs. 
Indeed a great part of their dirt is thrown un- 
der the Chaung, and the only fcavengers I faw 
were their hogs ; but luckily for them, they have 
plenty of thofe animals. 

Bugs cover their wearing apparel, of the fame, 
fort, as thofe which infeft beds in England : during 
my journey along the hills I fuffered very much 
from them. 

The difpofition of a Garrtnv could not be accu- 
rately known. in the fhort time I had to obferve it ; 
yet my intercourfe with them, which was of the 
moft open nature, will, I think, allow me to fay 
fomething of it. 

Their furly looks feem to indicate ill temper, 
but this is far from being the tafe, as they are of a 
mild difpofition. They are, moreover, honeft in 
their dealings, ahd fure to perform what they pro- 
mife. When in liquor they are merry to the higheft 
pitch : then men, women, and children will dance, 
till they can fcarce ftand. Their manner of dancing 

is 
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is as follows : twenty or tiiirty men pf a row ftand-i. 
ing behind one another, hold each other by the fides 
of their belts^, and then go round in a circk hop- 
ping on one foot^ then on the oth^r, finging ^md 
keeping time* with their fnufiG, which is animate 
tng^ though harfli and inharmonious, confiding 
chiefly of tomtoms, and brafs pans, the JBt^^ gene- 
Tally beaten by the old people, and the laft by the 
children. Tjpie women dance in rows and hop in 
the (ame inanner, but hold their hands out, lower- 
ing piie hand .and ' raifing the <»the>r at the fame 
time, as the mufit: beats, and occafionally turning 
round with great rapidityi The men alfo exhibits 
military exeixrifes with the fword and fhield, which 
they ufe with' grace and gre^t aSivity. Their 
dancing at their feftivals laft two or three days, 
during which time diey drink and feaft t^ Smi ex-. 
cef8,infpiiiuch that it requires a day t)r two after- 
wards, to make ;themperfe8:ly foberagain^ yet dur- 
ing this fit of fi^ivity and drunkepnefs they never 
quarrel. : . 

Marriaci: is in general fettled amongft the 
parties themfelves, though fometimcs- by their pa- 
rents : if it has beerr Cettled by the parties themr. 
felves,and ibe parerus of either refufe their aflent, 
ihe friendfi of the oppofittC p^rty, and even others 
ainconnej^ed,, go and by force ^compel the di(fenr 
iters to cocnply ; it being a rule amon^ the Gar^ 
rows to affift'thofe Dhat wadt their help, on tbefe oc- 
cafioi\s^ let the difparity of age ler rank be cvpr fo 
-^rcat. if the parent 5 do not acced? to the;, wiih of 

their 
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their child, they are well beaten till they acquiefce in 
the marriage, whieh being done, a day is fixed for 
the fettleinent pf the eontraft,:or rather for a com«- 
plimentary vifit from the bride to the bridegroom^ 
to fettle the day of marriage^ and the articles, of 
which the feaft fliall confift,. as well as the compaiif 
to be invited; and they then make. merry for the 
night. The invitations on thefe occafions are made 
by the. head man of a Cbaung fending a paun to the 
inhabitaiits of ^another Cbaung, a^ they cannot in- 
vite one out of a CAoBfir^ without the xeft;: the man 
who carries the />^«n; jftates the purpofe for which 
it is fent, and ihe next day an anfwer is made, rf 
the invitation, be accepted, but not othcrwife, as 
they never ;wi{h to give a'verbal refufal; and, there- 
fore, if no body returns the next day, the invita- 
tion is .underftoodrjto be refufed; •. 

On the nuptial day, the parties invited go to the 
bride's hpufe ; .it being the cuftomi among the Gar- 
rows for. the .bride to fetcli the bridegroam : .when 
the wine, &c. are ready, and all the company ar- 
rived, they begin finging and dancing, and now and 
then take, a mqrry cup j while, a party of the wo*, 
men carry the bride to' the river, wafliher, and on 
their return home^ drefs hctiout in.heif heft or- 
naments y this completed, it is notified to the com- 
pany, andthe.mufic ceafcs: then a party take up 
the wine, provifions, drums, pans, and. a.cock an<J 
hen, and carry them to the bridegroom's *houfe 
in proceffion.; the cock and hen being car- 
ried by the prieft, after which, the . bride -fol- 
lows. 
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lows, with a party of women, walking in the 
centre, till Ihe arrives at the bridegroom's 
houfe, where (he and her party feat themfelves in 
one corner of the Cbaung near the door ; the re- 
inaining vifiters then proceed to the bridegroom's 
houfe, arid the mien fit at the further end of the 
room, oppofite to the women ; the men then again 
begin finging and dancing ; the bridegroom is 
tailed for ; but, as he retires to another Cbaung^ 
fome fearch is made for him, as if he were miffing, 
and, as foon as they find him, they give a fhout ; 
they then carry him to the river, wafh him, return, 
and drefs him in his war drefs ; which done, the 
women carry the bride to her own Cbaung, where 
(he- is put in the centre ; and, notice of this being 
brought to the vifiters at the bridegroom's houfe, 
they take up the wine, &c. and prepare to go with 
the bridegroom, when his father, mother, and fa- 
mily cry and howl in the moft lamentable manner, 
and fome force is ufed-to feparate him from them. 
At lad they depart, the bride's father leading the 
way, and the company following one by one, the 
bridegroom in the centre. On entering the bride's 
Cbaung, they make a general fhout, and place the 
bridegroom on the bride's right hand, and then 
fing and dance for a time, till the prieft proclaim- 
ing filence, all is. quiet ; and he goes before the 
bride and bridegroom, who are feated, and afl; 
fome queftions, to ^ which the whole party anfwer 
Nummab, or good*, this continues a few minutes, af^ 

* I fafpe^ the word to be Namah or fahtation and rruerencf. J. 
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ter which, the cock and hen being brought^ the 
prieft takes hold- of them by the wings, and holds 
them up to the company, alking them fome quef- 
tions, to which they again reply Nummab; fome 
grain is then brought and thrown before the cock 
and hen, who being employed in picking it, the 
prieft takes this opportunity to ftrike them on the 
head with a ftick, to apfiearance dead, and the 
whole company, after obferving them a few feconds^ 
call out as before; a knife being then brought, the 
prieft cuts the anus of the cock, and draws out the 
the guts, and the company repeat Nummab^ after 
^hich he performs the fame operation on the hen, 
and the company give a (hout, and again call out 
Nummah. They look on this part of the ceremony as 
very Ominous r for (hould any blood be fpilt by the 
firft blow, or the guts break, or any blood come out 
v^ith the guts, it would be confidered as an unlucky 
marriage. The ceremony being over, the bride and 
bridegroom, drinking, prefent the bowl to the com- 
pany, and then they all feaft and make merry. 

I DISCOVERED thefe circumftances of the mar^ 
riage ceremony of the Garrows, from being prefent 
at the marriage of Lungrie, youngeft daughter of 
the chief Oodassy, feven years of age, and Bug* 
LUN, twenty-three years old, the foi) a common 
G arrow I and I may here obfefve, that this mar- 
riage, difproportionate as to age and rank, is m 
very happy one for Buglun, as he will fucceed to 
the Boonaahjhip and eftate; for among all the Gar-^ 
rcwsj the youngeft daughter is always heirefs^ 

and 
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land, if there be any other children who were born 
before her, they would get notibing on the death 
of the Uooneab: what is more ftrange, if Bugluh 
Were to die, Lunoree would marry one of his 
.brothers ; and if all his brothers were dead, fhe 
would then marry the father ; and, if the father af-« 
terwards fliould prove too old, fhe would put 
him afide, and take any one elfe whom {he might 
chufe. 

The dead are kept for four days^ burnt on a 
pile of wood in a Dingy or fmall boat, placed qu 
the top of the pile, and the afhes are put into a 
hole dug exaftly where the fire was, covered with 
a fmall thatch building, and furroundedwith a rail- 
ing: a lamp is burnt within the building every 
night, for the fpace of a month or more ; the wear- 
ing apparel of the deceafed is hung on poles fixed 
at each corner of the railing, which, after a certain 
time (from fix weeks to two months) are broken, 
and then allowed to hang downwards till they fall 
to pieces : they burn their dead within fix or eight 
yards of their CbaungSy and the ceremony is per- 
formed exaftly at twelve o'clock at night ; the pile 
is lighted by the neareft relation : after this they 
feaft, make merry, dance and fing, and get drunk. 
This is, however, the ceremony to a common Gar- 
rfftv. If it be a perfon of rank, the pile is deco- 
rated with cloth and flowers, and a bullock facri- 
ficed on the occafion, and the head of the bullock 
is alfo burnt with the corps : if it be an upper hill 
Booneab of common rank, the head of one of his 
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(laves would be cut off and burnt with him ; and if 
it happen to be one of the firft rank Booneabs, a 
large body of his flaves fally out of the hills and 
feize a Hindu^ whofe head they cut off, and burn 
with their chief. The railed graves of Booneabs 
are decorated Vith images of animals placed near 
the gfaves, and the railing is often ornamented 
with frefh flowers. 

Their religion appears to approximate to that 
of the HinduSj they woflhip MaHade'va ; and at 
Baunjaufty a pafs in the hills, they worfhip the fun 
4ind moon. To afcertain which of the two they 
are to worfhip upon any particular occafion, their 
prieft takes a cup of water and fome wheat : firft 
Calling the name of the fun, he drops a grain into 
the water ; if it finks, they are then to worfhip the 
fun ; fhould it not fink, they then would drop an* 
other grain in the name of the moon, and fo on 
till one of the grains fink. All religious ceremo- 
nies are preceded by a facrifice to their god of a 
bull, goat, hog, cock, or dog ; in cafes of illnefs, 
they offer up a facrifice in proportion to the fup- 
pofed fatality of the diftemper, with which they are 
afflifted ; as they imagine medicine will have no 
effeft, unlefs the Deity interfere in. their favour, 
and that a facrifice is requifite to procure fuch in- 
terpofition. 

The facrifice is made before an altar conflrufted 
as follows : two bamboos are erefled, flripped of 
all their branches and leaves, except at the extre- 
mity of the main ftem, which is left : a flick is 

fixed 
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fixed near the top. of each, to which is tied, at each 
end, a double firing, reaching to two fide bamboos, 
about two feet, out of the ground, with the tops 
fplit, fo as to make a kind of crown ; between the 
firings are placed bits of fticks of about a foot in 
height, at the diftance of a foot from each other, 
or more in proportion to the height of the bam-- 
boos. The crofs fticks thus form a fquare, with the 
perpendicular firings, and in every other fquare, 
crofs firings are tied, beginning with the top 
fquare s round the bamboos a'fpace of fix or eight 
feet fquare is cleared, and covered with red earthy 
and in front, at the diftance of about fix or more 
feet, a fquare of two feet is cleared, in the centre 
of which a fmall pit is dug, and fpread over with 
ted ealrth ; at fome diftance from the altar, on the 
fide neareft the hills, two fplit bamboos are bent 
into an arch, with the ends in the ground, fo as to 
form a covering; ijinder this a fmall mound is raif- 
ed, and a little thatched building erefted over it, 
open at the fides, under which fome boiled rice is 
placed. When thus much is prepared, the prieft 
approaches the little pit, and the people aflembled 
ftand behind him. He then mutters fomething to 
himfelf ; when the animal, intended to be facrificed, 
is brought, and the head cut off by the prieft over 
the pit, fome holding the head by a rope, and 
others the body : if the head is not taken off at 
one blow, it is reckoned unlucky. The blood is 
collefted in a pan, carried to the covered arch, 
vith the head of an animal, and put by the fide of 
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the mound. A lighted lamp is then brought, anci 
put near the animal's head^ when the whole compa- 
ny bow to the ground^ and a white cloth is drawil 
over the arch^ it being fuppofed their god will ihtvi 
come, and take what he wants ; a fire is alfo kept 
burning during the ceremony between the altar and 
arch* An hour af(er> the covering is taken ofi^ 
the proviQons therein placed, with the animal, aro 
dreffed for the compjiny, and they make merry. 

When a large animal is to be facrificed, twa 
ftaves are put by the fide of the pit, fo as to place 
the animal's neck between them : a bamboo is tied 
under his neck to the ftaves, to prevent his head 
i^rom falling to the ground : he is then ftretched out 
by ropes, fixed to his legs, and his bead is feverec( 
by the ftrongeft man among them. 

Their mode of fwcaring at Gbofigong is very 
(olemn : the_oath is taken upon a ftone, which they 
firft falute, then wit^ their hands joined and iip-» 
liftedj^ their eyes ftedfaftly fixed to the hills, they 
call on Mahade'va in the moft folemn mannerj^ 
telling him to y/^itnefs what they declare, and that 
he knows whether they fpeak true or falfe. They 
then again touch the (lone with all the isippearance 
of the utmoft fear, a,nd bow their heads to. it, call-- 
ing again upon Mahade'va. They aHb, during 
their relation, lool^ ftedfaftly to the hills, and keep, 
their right hand on the ftbne. When the firft pcr-^ 
fon fwore before me, the awe ?ind reverence, with^ 
which the man fwore, forcibly ftmck me : my 
M&berrir could hardly w ri^Cj^ fo n^uch was^he affeftr 
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' ed by the folemnity. In fome of the hills they 
put a tiger's bone between their teeth, before they 
relate the fubje6l to be depofed : others take earth 
in their hand ; and, on fome occafions, they fwear 
vith their weapons in their hands. I underftand 
their general belief to be, that their God reiides in 
the hills; andj though this belief may feem incon* 
fiftent with an awful idea of the divinity, thefe 
people appeared to (land in the utmoft awe of their 
deity, from the fear of his punifhing them for any 
mifconduft in their frequent excurfions to the hills. 
Their punifhments coniift moftly in fines. The 
Bofmeabs decide on all complaints, except adultery, 
murder, and robbery, which arc tried by a general 
affcmbly of the neighbouring chiefs, and are punifh-* 
ed with inftant death. As the money colleded by 
fines was appropriated to feafting and drunkennefs, 
I wifhed to fee, if I could induce them to give over 
this mode of punifhing; but they told me plainly, 
they would not allow me to interfere; yet, as I 
had been very kind to them, when a man was to be 
punifhed with death, they would let me know. 

When any thing particular is to be fettled, 
they all afTemble in their war drefs, which confifls 
of a blue cloth (covering part of the back and tied 
at the breafl, where the four corners are made to 
meet) a fhield, and a fword : they fit in a circle, 
the fword fixed in the ground before them. Their 
refolutions are put into immediate, execution, if 
they relate to war ; if to other matters, they feaft, 
fingi dance, and get drunk, 
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Their chiefs debate the fubjeft of deliberatioo, 
itnd their wives on thefc occafions have as much 
authority as the chiefs. This I had an opportunity 
of feeing, when I fettled the revenue ihey had tp 
pay, having told them, they would be well proteft- 
cd fron^ any oppreffion, while under me ; and tha^ 
Tio more (hould be taken from them, than was fi« 
nally fettled : fome of the chiefs wiQied to pay ai^ 
inadequate fum, when Momee, wife to the princi- 
pal chief, rofe,' and fpoke for fome minutes, after 
which flie alked me if I declared the truth ^o then^ 
and on my replying in the affirmative, th^y agreed 
to the revenue I demanded : Sujani, wife of an- 
other chief, then came to me, and told me I had 
heard what Ihe had fuffered from th^ oppreffion of 
the Zemindars^ and begged, with teatrs in her p yes, 
that I would get juftice done to her. I made ^ 
particular inquiry into her complaint, ?ind made 
the Darogab of the pafs reftore h^r caule ; and fo 
much confidence had they at laft \n me, that they 
requefted I , would make a fair divifion of theif 
lands, which they would never fuffer the; ^emindat 
or his people to do. 

Their mode of fettling their proppj-tions of 
payments, &c. is by fticks : each of the inferior 
Garrows places as many fticks in a pan, a$ be can 
give of the. article required : the whole a\re theii 
counted, and the deficiences made up \fy the Boe^ 
neabs: all their accounts alfo are kept by fticks,-^2^& 
well as their agreements. 

I HAVE 
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I HAVE before faid, on occafions of illnef'^, ^ fa- 
orifice is made to the deity : I endeavoured to find 
out what medicines they ufe, j^qt I cannot fay ^ 
have been fuccefsful in this matepal . point : | 
imagine, however, they muft have fome valuable 
plants, from the many great cures that appear tq ^ 
hav^ t)een effefted in wounds. The neem leaf 
feems to be much ufed in inflaipmations, and blue: 
vitriol is applied to frefli wounds : this laft medi-» 
cine appears tp have been introduced by tjie na-. 
tives of Bengal; chafms and fpells are commoii 
^mong the Garraws. Thp tiger's nofe (Irung round 
4 woman's neck, is confidered ^s a great prefervati vc 
in child birth: they aVer, it keeps off giddinef^ 
arid other, diforders confeqqent pn.this event. A 
]^oman for licarly a month befpre her time is no( 
permitted to ftir out of her Chaung : fix days after 
delivery, flie and hef child arp carried to the rivef 
^nd bathed. 

The (kin of the fnake, called the Burrawar^ i% 
pfteemed a cure for external pains, when applied ict 
the parts ^{Fefted. 

iNocyLATioN is cominon among the GarrowSj^ 
\)\i\ this appears to have been only of late years^ 
^.nd Vas introduced among them by Joynaraint 
^emindar of ^hccrppuTy through the interference 
jind fecommendatipn of fomg; of the hill traders, 
livhb> having been in the hills at a time when the 
(jarrcws were affli£^ed with this fatal diforder and 
dying without being able to afjift themfelves, per- 

fuade4 
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fuaded the chfefs to fend a deputation to the Ze^ 
piinddr^ and he fent them his family dodor, who is 
reprcfented to have been very capable^ aiid^ by 
])is {kill^ introduced inoculation among the Gar^ 
rows ; and this induced them to provide them&lves 
yearly with an inoculator^ whom they reward in 
the moft liberal manner, and take as much care ofj^ 
while he refides among them, as if he were their 
father. The inoculator is obliged to obtain from 
the Zemindar a funnud^ permilting him to go ihto 
the hills, and for which he pays a very handfonie 
fee; but the Zemindar is very cautious whom he 
permits to go into the bills to officiate on thefe oc- 
cafions. 

Among the Garrows a ihadnefs exifts, which they 
call transformation ihto a tiger, from the perfon 
who is afflicted with this malady walking about like 
that animal, &unning all fociety. It is faid, that; 
on their being firft feized with this complaint, they 
tear their hair and the rings from their ears, with 
fuch force as to break the lobe* It js fuppofed to 
be occafioned by a medicine applied to the fore- 
head 5 but I endeavoured to procure fome of the 
medicine, thus ufed, without efieB: I imagine it 
rather to be created by frequent intoxications, as 
the malady goes off lift the courfe of a week or n 
fortnight ; during the time the perfon is in this 
ftate, it is with the utmoft difficulty he is made to 
cat or drink. I queftioned a man, who had thu4 
been affiifted, as to the xnanuer of his being feized^ 
3 I anci 
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and he told me he only felt a giddinefs without any 
pain, and that afterwards he did not know what 
happened to him. 

The language of the Garrows is a little mixed 
*with the Bengali t a few words of it I annex ; I had 
made a tolerable colleQion for a vocabularyj but 
unfortunately I loft it» by one of my boats finking 
in the Bcrhampooter^ , 



To drink, 
eat« 
bathe^ 
wafli^ 
fight, 
wound, 
come, 

go* 
call» 

fleep, 

run, 

bring, 

fit, 
a man, 

^ woman. 

It child, 

liead, 

face, 

nofe, 

moutht 

^ye. 



ring^bo. 

cha,fucb. 

ha^boo^alu 

fu,fuck« 

denjuck. 

majuck. 

ra,ba,fuck« 

ree. 

gum^ma. 

fee,fuck. 

ca^tanjuck. 

rap>pa« 

ijenjuck. 

mun^die. 

mee,che,da,rung, 

dooee. 

• 

^fee,kook. 
moo^kam. 

ging- 
cha^chuU 

mok^roon. 

ner,chil. 
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hair. 


' k^,nil. 


hand. 


jauck. 


finger. 


jauck,fee, 


back. 


hick,ma. 


foot. 


ja^chuck. 


lire. 


>vaul. 


Vater, 


fhee. 


houfe. 


huck. 


tree, , 


her. 


rice. 


iny,run. 


cotton. 


^aule. 


bogv 


vauck. 


?ow. 


ina,(hu. 


ivine. 


pa,ta,ka, 


fait. 


foom. 

• * - - 


cloth, 
• * 


ha^ra. 


dog. 


aa^chuck. 


plenty^ 


gun,mauck« 


good. 


, num.mah. 

• * 4 


fword. 


^ig,ree. 


ihield, 

• 


too^pee. 


S^af?^ 


pau,pun. 



At the foot of the hills refide a call of people 
called H(fjins ; their cuiftoms nearly reCpmble the 
Garrows j in religious npatters they partake more of' 
the Hindus, as t^ey will not kill a cow ; their habit- 
uations are built like the houfes of the ryotts in ge-^ 
neral, but are better ma^de, enclof^jd with a court- 
yard, kept remarkably neat and clean, the railing 
made of bambdps fplit, flatted and jpined toge- 
ther ; 
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• ther; the ftreets of their villages, equal the neat- 
nefs of their houfes. The men are of v. dark com- 
plexion, well made and flout ; their face nearly 
Tckvnhlt^ the Gatrow, though rather of a milder 
look ; their drefs is the fame as that of the head 
peafants in Bengal, confiding of a Dooiee^ Egpau* 
lahj and Pugree, or waift-cloth, mantle, atid tUrband, 
Xhe women are remarkably neat and cles^ : 
their drefs confifts of one cloth, made to go near 
twice round the body, and to hang in folds, down 
to the ankle, covers their breafts, and pafles under 
their arms, and the ends are tucked in as the waift- 
cloth of the natives of Bengal: their hair is tied on 
the crown, and they have ear-rings in the fame 
manner as the Garrow women, but no neck orna- 
ment. > 

This is the fum of the obfervations, which vsxy 
fliort flay with the; inhabitants of the Garrow hilk 
enabled me to make on their manners and cufloms. 
I have written feparately an account of my jour- 
ney at the foot of the hills to the different pafles, 
where their trade is carried on, from which fomc 
further information may be derived of their con- 
dud and chara6ter ; but I am confcious that my 
remarks defcribe them but imperfeftly, and found 
my only hope of their proving acceptable on the 
people, to whom they relate, having hitherto been 
wholly unnoticed ; they may alfo perhaps lead to 
more accurate inquiries hereafter. 
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SECTION THE FIRST. 

T^/TY original defign was to compofe a diflerta- 
•*' tion entirely geographical on -E^p/ and other 
countries bordering upon the JW/f ; but as the Hmdus 
have no regular work on the fubjeft of geography, 
or none at lead that ever came to my knowledge^ 
I was under a neceflity of extra6iing my materials 
from their hiftorical poems, or, as they may be 
called more properly, their legendary tales; and 
in them I could not expeQ to meet with requifite 
data for aflertaining the relative fituations of places: 
I was. obliged, therefore, to ftudy fuch parts of th^it 
ancient books as contained geographical informa- 
tion ; and to follow the track, real or imaginary, of 
their deities and heroes; comparing all their le- 
gends^ with fuch accounts of holy places in the re« 
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gions of the iveftj as have been preferved by the 
Greek my thologitts, and endeavouring to prove the 
identity of places by the fimilarity of nawes^ and of 
remarkM yUrcumfionccs ; a laborious^ though ne* 
ceflary operation, by vhich the progrefs of my^ 
irork has been greatly retarded. 

The mythology of the Hindus is often incon- 
Ment and contradictory ; and the fame tale is re- 
lated many d iflEerenl ways. Their phyfiology, af- 
ironoiny, and hiftory, are involved in allegories 
a nd enigma s, which cannot but feem extravac^ant 
and ridiculous ; nor could any thing render them 
fuppoitable, but a belief that mod of them have 
^ a rec ondite m eanin^j though many of them had^ 
perfaapsi no firmer bafis than the heated imagination 
of deluded fanaticks, or of hypocrites interefted in 
ihe wQr&ip of fome particular deity. Should a 
key to their eighteen Puranas exift, it is more than 
probable that the wards of them would be too in- 
tricate or too ftiflF with the ruft of time for any ufe- 
ful purpofe ; ^et^ as a near coincidence between 
•frofirmmeS9ir\Acircumftanccs^QOM\dL fcarce have been 
accidental^ fome light might naturally be expe£lcd 
from the comparifon, which I rcfolved to make* It 
k true, that an accurate knowledge of the old 
northern and weftern mythology, of .the Coptick 
and other diale6Ls now ufed in countries adjacent 
10 the iVi/f, of eaftern languages, and above all, of 
^flij/JmV, may be thought effentially neceflary for a 
woek of this nature ; and unfortunately I poffefs 
few of thefe- advantages 5 yet, it will not, I hope, 

be 
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be confidered as prefumptuous, if I prefcnt lire 
Afiatick Society with the refult of my inquiries, de- 
firing them to believe that when I feem to make any 
pofitive aflertion, I only deciUre my own humble opi- 
nion, but never mean to write in a dogmattical ftyle, 
or to intimate an idea, that my own conviftion 
ffiould pfeclude in any degree the full excrcife of 
their judgment: 

So ftriking, irt my apprehenfioh, is the fimilarity 
between feveral Htrdu legends, and numerous paill> 
ages in Greek authors concerning the A7/^, and the 
Countries on its borders, that, in order to evince, 
their identity, or at leaft their affinity, little mort 
is requifite than barely to exhibit a comparative 
view of them. The Hindus have no ancient civrl 
hiftory, nor had the Egyptians any work purely 
: hiftorical ; but there is abundant reafon to believe, 
that the Hindus have preferved the religious fables 
of £gypf, tho\igh we cannot yet pofitivcly faiy by^ 
what means the Brdhmens acquired a knowledge oF 
them. It appears, indeed, that a free communicai- 
tion formerly fubfifted between Egypt and India^ 
fince Ptolemy acknowledges hiinfelf indebted for 
much information to many learned Indians^ w^hom he 
had feen at Alexandria i and Lucian informs us, 
that pilgrims from India reforted to Hiirapa^ 
lis in Syria ; which place is called in the Puranas^ at 
leaft as it appears to me Mahabhagd^ or the ftation 
of the Goddefs Devi, with that epithet ; evea to 
this day the Hindus occaGonally vifit, as I am af- 
fured, the two, Jwald-muc'hzs, or Springs of Naphtha, 

in 
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in Gvi'ii^dwipa; ivitbin^ the firft of which, dedicated 
to the fame goddefs with the epithet Anayasd^ is no( 
far from the Tigris j and Strabo mentions a temple, 
on that veryTpdt^ infcribed to the godde£s Anaias. 

The fecond, or great, fwdld-muc^hi, or fpring with 
a fiammg mouthy i% near Bdku\ from which place, 
I am toldy fome Hindus have attempted td vifit the 
Sacred Ifiandi in the weft; an account, of which, 
from ilie.Puranas, will (if the publick approve this 
eflay) be the fubje£i of a future work. A -i^ogi^ 
now Jiving^ is faid to have advanced, with his train 
of pilgrims, as far as Mofcotv ; but, though he was 
not ill J u&d. by the Ruffiam^l^xhey flocked: ill' fuch 
crowds to fee him^ that .he was often obliged tp in* 
terrupt his devotions^ in or^br to fatisfy their .curi- 
ofity : he^ therefore, chbfe' to, return; and,, indeed, 
he would probably have been expofed to iimilar in- 
convenience, an the Sacred Jfies^ without excepting 
Breta-ft^boB, or the place ef religious duty. This/Weft- 
ern pilgrimage may account for. a faft mentioned, I 
think, byGoRNELiusNfiros, (but, as printed books 
are fcarce in:thij country, I fpeak only froni recoU 
le&ion) that certain Indii or iT/Wicf, were fhip wreck-' 
ed on the ibores of the Baitick: many Brahmens^ in- 
deed, aifert« that a great ihtergourfe anciently fubfift* 
ed between)ifiiirVi and countries- in the weft ; tand, as 
&r as I have ;e)(amined their<facred books, to which 
they appealas their evidence,. I. ftrongly incline to 
believe their a&rtion. 

' Tnz Sanfirit hooks are, both in (ize and num- 
ber, very confiderable $ and, as the legends relating 

E to 
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and the polar regions ; but it is the celefiial north 
pole^ round which they place the gardens and me- 
tropolis of Inora^ while Yaica holds his court in 
the oppofite pohr circle^ olr the ftation of Afuras^ 
who warred with the Suras^ or Gods^ of the firina-. 
ment. There is great reafon to believej that the 
pld inhabitants of the foutherh hemifphere, among 
whom were the Elbiops and Egyptians, entertained' 
a very different opinion of their own climate^ and 
of courfe reprefented the fummit of the northern 
hemifphcre as a region of horrors and mifery ; 
we find accordingly, that the Greeks, who had im-* 
ported mod of their notions from Egypt, placed 
their hell under the north pole, and^confined Cro- 
nos to a cave in the frozen circle* In the Pwanas 
we meet with ftrong indications of a tefreftfiedpa^ 
radife, different from that of -the general //iWif fyf« 
tern, in the fouthem' parts oi Africa i and this may 
be conne&ed with the opinion adopted by the 
Egyptians, who maintained it again ft the Scythians^ 
with great warmth (for the ancient inhabitants of 
the two hemifpheres, were perpetually wrangling 
on their comparative antiquity) that the Ethiopians 
were the oldeft nation on earth. 

Several diyifions of the old continent were 
made by difierent perfons at different times ; and 
the rnodern Brdhmens hdivc jumbled them all togtm 
ther : the moft ancient of them is mentioned in the 
Puranas, entitled Vayu, and Brabmanda ; where that 
continent is divided into feven dmpas, or <:ounitrie9 
with viatcr m iwo Jide's^ fo that, like jazirab in Aror 

UcK 
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hick, they may fignify cither iflaMdsorpeniit/ulas.Thty 
are faid to be wholly furrounded by a vaft bcean^ 
beyond which lie the region and mountains of jlta^ 
la ; whence moft probably the Greeks derived their 
notion of the celebrated Atlantis, whicb» as it 
could not be found after having once been.dif. 
covered, they conceived to have been deftroyed by 
feme Chock of nature ; an opinion formed in the 
true Hindu fpirit ; for the Brahmens would rather 
fuppofe the whole economy of the univerfe dif. 
turbedy than quellion a fingle fa£l related in their 
books of authority. The names of thofe iflands, or 
peninfulas, are Jambu, Anga^ Yama, Yamala or Ma-^ 
laya, 'Sanc*ba, Cus'bay^nd Vardba. 

In the centre is Jambu, or the Jnland part of 
AJia ; to the eaft of it are Anga, Yama, and Yamala^ 
reckoned from north to fouth ; to the weft,. Sanc^ba; 
Cufia, and F^rdba, reckoned from fouth to north : 
Yama and Cujha are faid to be due eaft and .weft, in 
refpeB of India; and this is indubitably proved by 
particular ^circuttiftances. 

Sanc'ha dwip is placed in the fouth weft, .fup- 
pofed to be conne&ed with Yamala, and with it to 
embrace an immenfe inland fea ; between them 
the Hindus place Lancd, which they conceive ex- 
tended to a confiderable diftance as far as the equa- 
tor; fo thkt Sanc*ba muft be part of Africa, and Ta^ 
mala, or Malaga ; the peninfula of Malacca, with the 

w 

countries adjacent. This notion of a vaft inland 
fea Ptolemy feems to have borrowed from the 
Hindus, whom he faw at Alexandria ; for, before his 
time, there was no fuch idea among the Greeks : he 
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calls li Hippadoi; a word, vWch feonrs derived from 
M^i '^ ig^eneral name for the fea in tire language of 
the Bribmtns. Wp mjry tsoHea from a variety of 
circamftances, that Cvj/bn^ -ftwip txtcnA% from thp 
fhore of this Medkeminean, ^nA the tnoutfas of the 
JVife, to 5^A/W, on the 'borders -of Jitdia. 

In a fciibfequem ^iyifion of the ^obe, intended 
to fpecify iome diftant countries wUh more partii 
fcular exaftnefs, fix dwipas are added; J^hcjha^ SSl^ 
maUy Crauncha^ Sic^^ Pnfiacaray i^n4 a fepond Ciillm^ 
fcalled'Gi^a dwipa ix;;7i»^/, in oppcrfition to the ibr-^ 
mer, which is faid to bp wHl>in\ a di ftiTrftion iifcd 
by the Btibmen^zxA countenance^ in the Pnrdnas^ 
though not pofitiyely expreffcd in thetn : the 
fix new d^^as arc fuppofed to be contained within 
thofc before mentioned ; and the Purc^as differ 
videly in ibeir acpounts irf fhenii while fhc geogr^* 
phy of tbe former divifioq is mriform. 

Sxx dF the ancief^tdivtfions areby fome 'calle4 ^ 
upndiQApm^ beoaufe they ure joined to the large 
dwipa, named Jamhu ; and their names arc ufu^y - 
omitted m the new enut?T<sratiqn. Thus C^/Kjd-dwip 
"within iis included in Jamhu'^dfvzp, ^nd coqiprifes 
three put of fevsen c'bandas^ 6t ^(edions of Bbirata^ 
verjhai Another geographical arrangemrent is aU 
luded to by die |K>et Calida's, who fay^, that 
f * ^ AG H u er^edfiUars of fpnpa^in tacb vfibi ei]gh^ 
teen ^mpas^* ineani|)g> fay the Paitdits^ /«rr?i prin- 
cipal^ and eleven fufbordrnate, iftes or peninfulas ; 
Hpa^ the fame wrord originally with hypo and fui^ 
always implies j>/i?n>i/yj a§ tip^^ife. a work dprivetl 

from 
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Irom the Vida itfelf ; i^afmiaca^ a crime m a lover 
gree; ti^adbiarwM^ an inferior duty; but great con« 
fuiion has arifen from an improper ufe of the words 
f^dwipa and dwipa. 

CusHA-dwipa without \% Ah^nia zni Etbiof la 
and~the Bidhmns account plaufibly enough for its 
name» by aflcrting^ that the defcendants of Cusha^ 
being obliged to. leave their native cdlintryi from 
them called Ca^^-dwipa wit bin ^ migrated into 
Smc* ba* -dufSfi^ 4nd gave to their new feitlement the 
name of their anceftor; for^ though it be common* 
ly (aid, that the dwipa was denominated from tho 
grafs Cm'ia, of the genus named Poa^ by LinnueuS| 
yet it is acknowledged^ that the grafs itfelf derived 
both its appellation and fan£lity from Cusha^ thc^ 
progenitor of a great Indian family. Some fay that 
it grew DO the valmica^ or hill fdrmed by Termiies or 
white ants, round the body of Cusu a himfelf^ or of 
CAusHiCAhis fon, who was performing his tafafyd, or 
aft of auftere devotion ; but the dory of the ant^ 
hill is by others told of the firil t^ndu poet, thence 
named Va'jlmi'ca. 

Thb countries, which I am going to defcribe, lie in 
Sanc^ba-'dwipi according to the ancient divifion; but^ 
accorfli^g to the newj partly in CuJka-^Yf if wiibout^ 
and partly \n Sane* ba-^m^ proper i and they are 
fom'etiofies named CHUata^ or hanks of the Cdli^ 
becaufe they are fituated on both fides of that ri*> 
ver, or.the Nile of Ethiopia. By Cdlttata we are' 
to underftand Ethiopia^ Nubia^ and Egypt: it i& 
<;v$n to this day called by the Bra,hmens the coun. 
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try of Devaias ; and the Greek Mythologift aflerted, 
that the Gods were born on the banks of the Nile. 
That celebrated and holy river takes its rife from 
the Lake of the GpJs, thence named Amara^ or Deva, 
Sardvera, in the r^ion of 'S harm a^ or Sbarma^'hM, 
between the mountains of Ajdgara and Siidnta^ 
which feem part of S6ma~giri, or the mountains of 
the Moon, the country round the lake being 
called Chandri'Ji' han^ or Moonland : thence the Calz 
flows into the marfhes- of the Padma^van^ and 
through the Nijbadha mountains, into the land of 
Barbara^ whence it pafles through the mountains of 
Hemacuta in Sane* ba-^A^vp proper ; there entering the 
forefts of Tapas, or Tbebais, it runs into Cans'aca-defa 
or Mi$'hra'fi*tmn^ and through the woods, emphatic 
cally named Aran'ya and Atavi into Sanc^idbdU, or 
our Mediterranean. From the country of Pulhpa^ 
verjha it receives the Nandd or Nile o{ Aby£inia ; the 
^ft btmhiy or fmaller Crijbnd, which is the Tacazzi 
or little Abay ; and the San&ha-nagd^ or Mareh. The 
principal tribes or nations who lived on its banks^ 
were, befides the favage Pulindas; i. the 'Star mi-^ 
eas^ or, '.Shdmicas ; 2. the Shepherds, called Pallii 
3. the Sane hay anas or Troglodyies, named ^l{o Sdne'-^ 
bdyani'; 4- the Cut'ila^ciJaSy or Cui'ld'lacas ^ 5, the 
'Sydma-muc'lias ; 6. the Ddnavas^ and 7. the Yavam 
nas : we find in the fame region a country denomi- 
nated Stri-rajya^ becaufe it was governed by none 
but Queens. 

The river C^// took its name from the goddefs 
Maiia'-ca'li', fuppofed to have made herfirft ap- 
pearance 
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pearance on its banks^ in the chara£ler of R4/arS- 
je/wari, called alfo Isa'ni and Isi ; and^ in the cha- 
xaSer of Sati', flic was transformed into the river 
itfelf : the word C^ fignifies black, and^ from the I 
root cal^ it means alfo devouring, whence it is ap- 
{liedjojTmf ; and^ from both fenfes in the feminine^ 
to the Goddefs in her deftruHive capacity ; an in-j 
lerpretation adopted^ as we fliall fee hereafter, in{ 
the Purmas. In her chara6ter of Maha'ca'li^ 
.ihe has many other epithets, all implying different 
ihades of bkuk or dark azure ; and, in the Cdlica^ 
ptrdtf, they are all afcribed tg^the river : they arc 
Call Of Cdli, NUd, Afitd, 'Slydmd, or 'Sbydmaldy Afc- 
' ^bacd, jhjanabbd^ Crtj/hnd. The fame river is alfo 
called Ndbu/b}, from the celebrated warriour and con« 
^uerour, ufually entitled De'va-Nahush a, and^ in 

die fpoken dialeds, D£o-naush : he is the Diony^ 

— .- .^' ' --. .• .A ■ ■■ 

sus, I believe, of the ancient Europeans. 

By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile 
(which is clearly a Sanfcrtt word) was known alfo 
by the following names : Melas^ Melo, jEgyptos, Sik^ 
bor, or Sibor, Nous, or Nus,Aeios, Siris,Oceanus, Tri- 
ton^ Potamos. The word Nous {a) is manifeftly cor- 
rupted from Nabujb, or Naush ; Aetos from kingPr 
or ^V, an avantara, or inferiour incarnation, of 
Mah A^JDEVA ; Mgjptos from 'Agupta, or on all Jides 
guarded ; and Triton, probably, from Triluni, as the 
Eihieps, having no fuch letter as p. and generally 
fttbftituting / i;i its room, would have pronounced 

\ 

(47) Hot. Apollo fTfj^i NiZ^^n ayotdaajs, B* i* 

Tripuni, 
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Tripum^ which is a common JniiM comiption cyf 
Triveni. 

The Sanfcrit word Trivhi properly means with. 
iiree plaitfd Ucks ; but it is always applied to the 
confluence of ihree /acred rivers, or to the hran^ 
ing of a Yiver inU three fir earns : i£TH icus> in his 
Cofmography^ inftead of faying, that the Hydafpes flow^ 
froni' a place napfied Trcoenl^Mit^ the phrafe /Ar^ 
bam, or three leeks of hair, which is a literal verfioH 
of the Sanfcrii. Now the Ciii confifts of ibree fa^^ 
ered fir earns \ the Nild or HUe of Etbiopta, the JV!ml 
^ix, or iV/7^ of Abyffinia, and the little Cbnjhna ot 
Aft'bimaiu The junction of the great Cbrifiini with 
the Nastda was held peculiarly facred^ as it ap* 
pears from the following couplets in the A^karva^ 
veda^ which are cited in the ori^nal a^ $l proof of 
their authenticity ; 

Bbadra hbagavati Chriihna grab^nacjbatra w^tim^ 
Samves^amfanyamatti^vis^waJ^ajagatomya: i 
AgnichaurOL nipdiefiiu ferva graba mvdrane, \ 

Dacjbdbbagavati dcvi li;it\d?cyi yatra fangaU :, . 
Serva papapras'amani bhadrepdramas'imabii 
Siii fitafamajogdt par am ^4- na amriaii* i 

That is word for word : 

- ' ■ . '•• • 

*^ Crishna' thp prosperous, the imperiaU ihp 

^' giver of delight^ the reftrainer of evil, decke4 

*' jike the night of the >vhole world, with a chaplet 

*' of planets and ftars ; the fqvcrfMgn goddtfs tran* 

3 ^* fcendcntly 
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*• fcendently beneficial in calamities from fire and 
•' robbers, in checking the bad hjluence of all pla- 
^' nets, where fl|e is united with the Namda : fhe 
'* it i§, who eKpia>tes all fin. O propitious river^ 
^* ^hou dr4 the mighty gciUe/s, who caufes us to at*. 
'* tain the end &f merial Hrtb$, who, by the con- 
V jundioa of black with white tvaters^ never ceafes 
^^ t<d produce the higheft good.** 

PoTAifos^ or the nvrr, in Th^ophrastu^, is 
fconmionly fuppofed to be only an emphatical ap* 
pellative "denoting fuperiority ; but I cannot help 
thinking it derived from the Sanfcrit word Padma^ 
vhich \ have heard pronounced Padam^ and even 
Patam^ in the vulgar dialeflsi it is the Nymphxa 
x>f LiNVifius, and,, moft certainly, \}^^ Lotos of. the 
JNile^ on th^ peritatp of which a Frog is reprefent- 
ed 'fitting in an Egyptian emblem engraved by 
MoNTFAucoN. Cflj That river and the marlhes 
iiear it abound with that lovely and uTeful plant; 
and we fhall fee prefently, that Cvll herfelf is be* 
lieved to have made its beautiful (lower her fa« 
vourite place of refidence, in the charaQer of Pad- 
pM-devi, or the Goddefs in the Lotos. Mod of the 
great rivei« on which the Kymphofa floats in abund- 
ance, have the epithet of Padmavatt, or Padmematt ; 
jmd the very word Potamos, ufed as an appellative 
for a large riyer, may be thence derived ; at leaft 
•the comtpon etymology of that word is far lefs pro- 
liable* 

ia) 2 B<|(YAVT* J/tc. MjthcJ. 534. /A 6. 
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\ We before obferved. that the fourcc of the Ni'la"*^ 
' is in the extenfive region of Sharma^ near the 
mountains of Soma^ in the ihafculine^ or Dei Lum: 
and that it iffues from the lake of the Gods, in the 
country of CJbandri, in the feminine, or Dtes-^Luna: : 
to the word farovara, or confiderabU lake, is prefixed • 
in compoiition either Amara^ Sura, dr Divai and 
the compound Deva^farovara is generally pro- 
nounced, in common fpeech, Deo^faraur. It lies 
between two ranges of hills ; one to the eaft, called 
jijdgara, or not wakeful i and the other to the weft, 
named Sitanta, or end of cold, which implies that it 
may have fnow on its fummit, but in a very fmall 
quantity. 

Sharma-5^'^^z», called alfo the mountainous re- 
gion of Ajagara, is faid in the Brahmanda^puran^ 
to be 300 Yojans, or 1476.3 Britifh miles, in length, 
and ICO in breadth, or 492.12 miles. The moun- 
tains were named Jj/igara^ or of thofe, who watch 
not, in oppofition to the mountains of Aiyjima^ 
which were inhabited by Nifdcharas, or night-rovers \ 
a numerous race of Yacjhas, but not of the moft , 
excellent clafs, who ufed to flcep in the day time 
and revel all night : Mr. Bruce fpeaks of a Kowas, 
or watching dog, who was worftiipped in the hills of 
Abyjfinia. 

1'he mountains of So'ma, or the Moon, are fo 
yrell known to geographers, that no farther defcrip- 
tion of them can be required ; but it may be 
proper to remark, that Ptolemy places them too 
far to the South, and M. D'Anville too far to 

the 
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the North, as it i^ill hereafter be fhown : accord- 
ing to FatherXoAo^ the natives now call themTi^r^. 
The Ajagara mountains, which run parallel to the 
eaftem fhores of Africa, have at prefent the name 
of Lupata, or the backbone of the world : thofe of £/- 
toBta are the range which lies weft of the Lake 
Jlambre, or Zmre^ words not improbably corrupted 
bom Amara ztiA Sura. This Lake of the Gods is 
believed to be a vaft refervoir, which, through 
^vifible or hidden channels, fupplies all the rivers 
of the country. The Hindus^ for mythological pur- 
pofes, .are fond of fuppofing fubterranean comnm- 
nications between lakes and rivers ; and the Greeks 
had fimilar notions. Mr. Bruce, from the report 
of the natives, has placed a refervoir of this kind 
at the fpurce of the IVhite River, (a) which (though 
the two epithets have oppofite fenfes) appear to be 
the Call of the Purdns : it may have been called 
white from the Cumuda, which abounds in its waters ; 
at leaft the mountains near it are thence named Cu- 
mudidri, and the Cumuda is a water-flower facred to 
the Moon, which Van Rheede has exhibited, and 
which fecms to be either a Meniantbes^ or ^a Hydro^ 
fbfUum^ or a finall white Nympbxa. The lake of the 
Amardf or Inunortals, was not wholly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans^ but they could not exaBly telK 
where it wasfituated^ and we are not much better 
acquainted with its true (b) iituation : it is called 

(a) III Bruce 719. {h) Plin* L 5. c 9. 
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If Hides by Jubai Niliducus and Nufoptis, In iKc 
PeuiiwgmaM Table. It is the OrienialMarJh of Pto* 
lEMY, and was not far from Rafta^ tnom QmhA^ for 
chat well informed geographer mentions a eertiaia 
Dioo£N£s» who went on a trading voyage to India^ 
end on his return^ was overtaken near the Cape, 
now called Gardefinf^ by a violent ftotm from the 
N.N.E. which carried him to tke vtcinity of jRij^M^ 
where the natives affured hiro> that the marjui or 
fakesp whence the Nile iflued, were at no coiiliderM 
able diftance. 

Th£ old Egyptians themfelves, liike the prefcoft 
Hindus^ (who are apt, indeed^ to place refervoirs fot 
water, of different magnitudes, on the high grounds 
of moft countries) had a notion of a receptaclo,^ 
which fupplied the Nile and other great j^icma 
rivers ; for the Secretary of Mikerva's temple 
informed H£RonOTu^, that the holy river procei^ 
jed from deep lakes between the mountains of Cte^ 
phi and Mopbi ; that part of its waters took tbeir 
courfe toward the north, and the reft to thfs fouih 
through Ethiopia : but either the fecretary kimfidf 
was not perfc£ily mafter of the fubjed, or tlpye Jbi£i^ 
torian mifunderftood him ; for HxaonoTva iboii«» 
ceived^ that thofe lakes were clofe to £jMitf f ^^, and» 
as he had been there himfelf without feeing* SAjr 
thing of the kind, be looked upon the whole ac^ 
count as a (i£lion. It is not improbable, however, 
that the lakes were faid by the fecretary to be near 

(a) 2 Herod, c. a8« 

ih^ 
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the country of Azania or Azan^ which was vdaU 
tfiken for Syene^ in Egypt called Ufv^in of /ifwdtu 
. From this idea of a j^eneral refervoir the aiu 
dents concluded^ that the Higer alfo had iu origin 
front the fame lakes with the Nik ; but Ju&a ac^ 
knowledgedt that the channels run underground 
for the fpace of twenty days march» or about 300 
toites(4): in conformity to the relation of Dioge- 
K£8» the maHhy lakes were faid by Juba to lie 
near the Ocean ; but he afferted pofitivelyj that the 
iViXf did. not immediately rife from theoi ; adding, 
dukt ii flowed through {ubterraneous pafl<^es for 
di/e fpace. of. fev^ral days journey, and on its re- 
appearance^ formed another marfhy lake of ftill 
greater extent, in the, land of the MaffcsfyU^ y^ho \8rere 
jperhaps the Mababafyanlas oi the PurifH. The 
iccond lake correfponds in fituation with the ex-.> 
tcnfive marflies from which the Naliru^laiyad of tlic 
jirabSj or tbe White River, has its fource, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bruc£, who places the hke about the 
j(d or 4th degree of north latitude: it is named 
C^wir in the maps ; and is noticed by the Nubian 
geographers. 

y The word NufaptiSy yrWich is applied, as before 
tnentiOBed^ :to the firft lake, may be derived from 
Nis'dpaii, or the Lord of Night, a title of the God 
Lo^Nus : the whole country, indeed, with its moun- 
tibia and moft of its rivers, had appellations relat-^ 
itkg to the snoon ; and we find in it fcveral fi^aller 
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rivers, which we cannot now afcertain^ with the 
names bf Rajanl, or Night, Cuiu, or the day after 
the conjundion, ^num^/i, or that after the oppofi^ 
tion ; Racdf or the full orb of the moon ; and Sim^ 
vdH, or firft vifible crefcent. The inhabitants of 
that region are by Ptolemy called Maftitas; by 
JuBA, as we before obferved^ Majfajylii and, in 
the Maps, Maffi or Maffagueios : in all thofe deno- 
minations the leading root Majfa, whatever he its^ 
meaning, is clearly diftinguifhable ; and, as there 
were people with a fimilar nan^e in Mauritania^ 
Pliny and his followers make Juba ailed ge^ that 
the lakes juft mentioned were in that country ; but 
it is hardly poffible, that Juba could have majde 
fuch a miftake with refpeft to a country fo near his 
own; nor can we refrain from obfcrving, that 
Pliny was an indifferent geographer, and thathisi 
extracts and quotations are in general very inac^ 
curate. 

The fecond lake, or marfli, appears to be the 
Padmavana of the Sanfcrit legends ; and that word 
implies, that it abounded with the Nymphaa: hut, 
it was probably the Padma, diftinguiihed fay the 
epithet of Coti-^atra^ or with ten millions of.-peials^ 
which I conceive to be the Enfete of Mr. Bruce^ 
who mentions it as growing there in fhe greateft 
abundance : it is true, that the Enfete has no bota- 
nical affinity with the Nympbxa, but ihc ISndus 
were fupe'rficial botanifts, and gave the fame appel? 
lation to plants of different clafles, as the word 
LotoSy indeed, was applied by the Greeks to the 

common 
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common Padma^ or water lily, and to the celebrated 
fruit of the Lotopbagi^ which had no relation to it. 
The ufiial number of petals on the Nymphaa Lotos 
is fifieen ; but fome have only eight : the charafter 
of the genuS) indeed, is to have numerous petals^ and 
the Sanfcrit epithet Sabafra^^patra, or tboufand-petaU 
ledy is applied in di6lionaries to the common Pad^ 
fnia ; but nothing could have juftified fuch an epi- 
thet as Coti'patra. On fome Egyptian monuments 
ve find Isis reclined among the leaves of a plant, 
fuppofed to be the Cadal/, or Mauza^ which has 
been changed into Mufa^ by Linn iC us; but Mr. 
Bruce has exploded that error, and fhown that 
the plant was no other than his Enfetc : the Indian 
Goddefsj indeed, fits, in the charafter of Yacshi- 
Ni*-rf^i, on the leaves of the Mauza; but in that 
form, which was an avantara, or lower incarnation, 
flae never has the majefty or the title of Padma'. 
It is exprefsly faid in the Purdnas^ that, on the 
banks of the Cali river. Pa dm a' refides in the Coti- 
pdtray a flower unknown in India^ and confequent- 
ly ill (iefcribed in the Sanfcrit books : where 
Pliny' mentions the Lotos of the Nikj he ufes a 
phrafe very applicable to the Enfete, " foliis denia 
** congerie ftipatis;'* and, though he adds a few 
particulars, not agreeing with Mr. Bruce' s full de- 
fcription of that plant, yet Pliny, being a carelefs 
writer and an inaccurate botanift, might have 
jumbled together the properties of two different 
flowers. 

F The 
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The before-named country of Cbandri-fi^hatt 
was thus denominateji from a fable in the Puranst 
The God Chandra^ or Lunus, having loft his fex in 
Indta^ became Cbandri, or Luna, who concealed 
herfelf in the mohntains near the lakes, of whith 
we have been treating : fhe was there vifited by the 
Sun^ and by him had a numerous progeny called 
Puliftdas, from pulina, an ijlot of fandhank^ iffrho dwelt 
near the rivers that ran from thofe mountains, and 
acknowledged no ruling powers but the Sun and 
the Moon. 

SHARMA-5/*ii», of which w.e cannot exaQly dif- 
tinguifh the boundaries, but which included Ethio^ 
pia above Egypt, as it is generally called, with part 
of Ahy£inia and Azan^ received its name from 
Sharma, of whom we Ihall prefently fpeak: his 
defcendants, being obliged to leave t^gypt, retired 
to the mountains of Ajdgar, and fettled near the 
lake of the Gods. Many learned Brabmens are of 
opinion, that by the Children of Sharma we muft 
underftand that race of Dcvatds^ who were forced 
to emigrate from l^g^jW during the reigns of Sani^ 
and Ra'hu, or Saturn^ i^l T^yphon : they are 
faid to have been a quiet and blamelefs people, 
and to have fubfifted by hunting wild elephants, of 
which they fold or bartered the teeth, and even 
lived on the flelh. They built the town of Ripa^ 
vati^ or the beautiful i which ^ the Greeks called 
Rapta, and thence gave the name of Raptii or Rip* 
Jit to its inhabitants : it is generally fuppo(ed, tbxt 
only one town in that country Was named Rap/a ; 

but 
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but Stxphanus of Byzantium pofitively aflcrts^ 

that there were two of the name ; (a) one, the capi^ 

tal of Mibiopiiiy and another a fmall town or village, 

confifting of Jiuts inhabited by fea*faring men, neai^ 

a harbour at the mouth of the river Raptus. The 

former is the Rupavati of the Puriaas^ in which it 

is declared to have ftood near the jCalt: we cannot 

perfeftly afcertain its pofition ; but it was, I think^ 

fituated near the foutheim ejctremity of the divine 

Lake, now called Zambre or Mar ati ; for Pro le-^ 

MY places the Rapiii about the fources of the Nikt 

that is, thirteen or fourteen degrees from the city^ 

whence j as he fuppofes, that people was named* 

No further defcription can juftly be dxpeCted of a 

country fo little known; but we may obfervei that 

the NubUm geographer mentions a mountain neat 

the Lake of the Gods, called the Mount of the 

V aimed temple ; becaufe, probably, it contained hie^ 

toglyphicks cut on ftone and painted, fudh as are 

to be feen at this day in fome parts of Egypt t he 

adds, that, on the bank of the Jecond take, was the 

ftatue of a certain Mafia^ fuppofed to be his body 

itfelf petrified, as a puniOiment for his crimes. 

I. IT is related in the Padma^purani that Saty<«» 
AvtATA, whofe miraculous prefervation from a 
general deluge is told at length in the Mitfya^ had 
three fons, the eldeft of whom was named Jya'petii 
or Lard of the Earth i the others were C'harma 
ind Sh ARM Ay which laft words are, in the vulgar 

{q) STBrn, Byzant^ on the word Rafta* 

F a dialefls. 
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« 

dialefts^ ufually pronounced Cham and Sham: as- 
we frequently hear Kijhn for Crishna. The roy- 
al patriarch, for fnch is his charafler in the Purans^ 
was particularly fond of Jya'peti, to whom he 
gave all the regions to the north of Himalaya, or 
the Snowy Mountains^ which extend from fea to fea^ 
and of which Caucafus is a part : to Sbarma he al- 
lotted the countries to the fouth of thofe moun- 
tains ; but he curfed Qbarma ; becaufe, when the 
old monarch was accidentally inebriated with a 
ftrong liquor made of fermented rice, Cbarma 
laughed ; and it was in confequence of his father's 
imprecation, thaf he became a flave to the flaves of 
his brothers. 

The Children of Sharma travelled a long time^ 
until they arrived at the bank of the Nild or Cali ; 
and a Brahmen informs me, (but the original paf- 
fage from the Puran is not yet in my pofleffion) 
that their journey began after the building of the 
Padma-mandira, which appears to be the tower of 
Babel, on the banks of the river Cumudvatt^ which 
can be no other than the Euphrates, On their ar- 
rival in Egypt^ they found the country peopled by 
^vil beings and by a few impure tribes of men, who 
had no -fixed habitation; their leader, therefore, in 
order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of that re- 
gion, fat on the bank of the Nile, performing afts 
of auftere devotion, and praifing VAi>u\'-devl, or 
\the Goddefs refiding on the Lotos. Padma' at 
la(t appeared to him, and commanded him to ereft 
a pyramid, in honour of her, on the very fpot 
2 where 
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where he then ftood ; the aflbciates began the 
work, and raifed a pyramid of earth two cros long, 
one broad and one high^ in which the Gqddefs of 
the JLot09 refided; and from her it was called 
Padm^mandira and Padma^maVha. By mandira is 
meant a temple^ ot palaccy and by mat'^bay or mer*ba^ 
a college^ or habitation offtudents\ for the Goddefs 
herfelf inftru8:ed Sharma and his family in the 
moft ufeful arts, and taught them the Yacfba4ipi. or 
"writing of the Yacjbas^ a race of fuperior beings^ 
among whom Cuve'ra was the chief. It does not 
clearly appear on what occafion the Sbarmicas left 
their firft: fettlement, which had fo aufpicious a be- 
ginning; but it has before been intimated, that they 
probably retreated to Ajdgara^ in the reigns of 
Sani and Rahu, at which time, according to the 
Purans^ the Devatds^ among whom the Sbarmicts 
are reckoned, were compelled to Jeek refuge in the 
mountains : a fimilar flight of the Devatds is, how- 
ever, faid to have been caufed by the invafion^of 
Deva-Nahush, or Dionysius. 
The Padma^mandlr feems to be the town of Byblos^ 
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in Egypt ^ now called Babel ; or rather that of Babtl^ 
from which original name the Greeks made Byblos : 
it ftood on the canal, which led from the Balbitine 
branch of the Nile to the Pbatmetic ; a canal, which 
is pretty well delineated in the Peulingerian table ; 
and it appears, that the moft fouthern Ijeum of that 
table is the fame with the Byblos of the Greeks. Since 
this mound or pyramid was raifed but a fliort time 
after that on the Cumudvat}^ and by a part of the 

F 3 fame 
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fame builders^ and fince both have the fame namo 
in Sanfcrit^ whence it (hould fcem^ that both were 
infcribed to thq fame divinity^ we can hardly fail 
to conclude^ that the Padmd^muinMras were the twQ 
Babeb ; the firft on the Euphrates^ the fecpn4.Qn 
the Nile* The old place of worfhip at Byilos was 
afterwards much negle£tedi being fcarce mentionec) 
by ancient authors : Stephanus of Byzanfiam fays 
U was very ftrang \ and it was there, according to 
Thucydides, and to the Perficis of Ctesias quot- 
ed by Photius, that Inahus, king of Lytm with 
his Athenian auxiliaries and the flgyptians^ who 
were attached to him, fuftained ^ fiege of a year 
and ^ half againft the whole Perfian army^ under 
Megabyzusi but, as it ftood in low marfliy ground^ 
it probably owed its chief ftrength to the vaft 
^lound of earth mentioned in the PurdnaSf the dx^ 
menfions of which are, however^ (as it is ufual in , 
poetical defcriptions) much exaggerated. One of 
thl^ grand branches of th^ Nile^ in the vicinity of 
Padma-mat^bt is called Patbmeti by Ptoljemy^ and 
Pbattni by Diodorus the Sicilian: both feem de^ 
rived from the Sanfcrii corrupted ; for Padma ii in 
many Indian dialc6ls pronounced Padm^ or Paim^ 
^nd in feme Patma. Tq the fame root may be re-i 
ferrqd the appellation of the nome Pbtbembuibi^ of 
Pbtbemmutbi^ as it is alfo written ; for the Padmi^ 
wat^b was in the nopic ProfopifiSy which once mado 
9 part, as it evidently appears,. of the nome Pbib^m* 
hntbi^ though it was afterwards confidered as a fepa- 
r^ite diftri£t» in confe^uence of a new diyifion; 

PrpfopiU^\ 
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Profifdlis^ moft certainly^ is derived from a Greek 
word, and alludes to the fummit of the DtUa^ feen 
on a paifage down the Nile from the city of Mm* 
f4ris ; but P^kamHs^ which was applied to Egypt it- 
ielfj can hardly mean any more^ than that the 
country lies on both fides of a large river ^ which 
vould not be a fufficient difcrimination to juftify 
that common etymology ; and we have already 
hazarded a conjecture that P^/tfw^x/as a proper 
name of the iW/f, relates to the holy and beautiful 
PadfM. 

Oj the Yacjha letters, before mentioned, I (hould 

irnfli to give a particular account; but the fubjed 

'is extremely obfcure; Crinitus aflerts, that the 

Hgfptian letters were invented by Isis i and I^is« 

on the Lotos, was no other, moft certainly, than 

Padua'«db^vi', whom the Pur&nas mention as the 

inftruClr^ft of the Shamncasy in tl)^ Yacfha mode of 

writing. According to the BrabmenSj there are 

written chara&ers of three principal forts, the De-^ 

vana^iori, the Pai/dcbi^ and the Yac/b}; but they 

are only variations of the fame original elements ; 

die Divandgari chara£lers are ufed in the northern, 

the PaifacViy in the fouthern parts, of India^ and the 

Yacfia^ it is faid, in Butan or in ^ihet. The Pan^ 

Mts confider the Divandgari as the moft ancient of 

ihe three ; but the beauty and exquifite perfection 

of them renders this very doubtful ; efpecially a^ 

Aral, whom they fuppofe to have received them 

from the Gods, lived a long time, as they fay, in 

the c;Quntn<^ bordering on the C4^, before he re-r 

F4 \ ^ p^ir€4 
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paired to the DevdnUa mountains Yiear Cdiul, and 
there built the town of Divanagar^ from which his^ 
fyftem of letters had the name of Devandgofl. As 
to the Pdifdcba charafters, they are faid to have 
been invented by the Pdlis^ or fliepherds, who car- 
ried them into Ethiopia : the Yacjha writing I had 
once imagined to be a fyftem of hieroglyphicks ; 
but had no authority from the Purdnas to fupport 
that opinion^ and I dropped it on better informa- 
tion ; efpecially as the Brdhmens appear to have no 
idea of hieroglyphicks, at leaft according to our 
conception of them. 

The Sharmicas, we have obferved, rank among 
the Devatds or demi-gods ; and they feerti to have 
a place among the Yacjhas of the Purdns^ whom 
we find in the northern mountains of India^ as well 
as in Ethiopia : the country in which they finally 
fettled, and which bore the name of their anceftors, 
was in Sanc^badwipy and feems to comprife all that 
fubdivifion of it, which, in the Bhdgavat^ and other 
books, is called Ctf/ha-dmp without. 

Several other tribes, from India or Perfia^ feU. 
tl^d afterwards in the land of Sharma : the firlt 
and moft powerful of them were the Pdlis^ or Sbep* 
herdsy of whom the Purdnas give the following ac* 
count : 

II. I'rs'hu, furnamed Pingdcjha, the fon of Ug- 
RA, lived in India to the fouth-weft of Cdjbi, near 
the Naravindbyd river, which flowed, as its name 
implies, from the Vindhya mountains : the place of 
his refidence to the fouth of thofe hills was named 

PalU^ 
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Palli^ a word now fignify ing a large town and its dif- 
tria, or Pali, which may be derived from Pdla^ a 
herdfman .or fhepherd. He was a prince mighty 
and warlike^ though very religious ; but his brother 
Ta'ra'c*hya, who reigned over xhtVindhyan moun- 
taineers^ was impious and malignant ; and the whole 
country was infefted by his people, whom he fupport- 
ed in all their enormities : the good king always 
protefled the pilgrims to Cdji or Vardnes in their paf- 
fage over the hills, and fupplied them with neceffa- 
ries for their journey ; which gave fo great offence 
to his brother, that he waged war againft I'rshv, 
overpowered him, and obliged him to leave his 
kingdom; but Maha'de'va, proceeds the legend, 
affifted the fugitive prince and the faithful Palis, 
who accompanied him ; conducting them to the 
banks of the Cdli, in Sanc^ha-dwip, where they 
found the Sbarmicas^ and fettled among them. In 
that country they built the temple and town Putiy^ 
avaii or Punya-nagar} ; words implying holinefs and 
purity^ which it imparts, fay the Hindus^ to zealous 
pilgrims: it is believed at this day to Hand near* 
the Cdti, on the low hills of Mandara, which are 
faid, in the Pur anas, to con fi ft of red earth ; and on 
thofe hills the Pal/is, under their virtuous leader, 
are fuppofed to live, like the Candharvas, on the 
fummit of Himdlaya, in the lawful enjoyment of 
pleafures ; rich, innocent, and happy, though inter- 
mixed with fome Mlech'has, or people who /peak a 
barbarous dialeff, and with fome of a fair com- 
plexion. The low hills of Mandara include thq 

tra6l 
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tra6i called Meroe or Merbo'e\ by the Greeks i in the 
centre of which is a place named Mandara in the 
Jesuits* Map^ and Mandera by Mr. Bruc«> who 
fays^ that of old it was the jefidcnce of the jDhep^ 
herds, or PalHp kings : in that part of the country 
the hills confift of red earth ; and their name Man-m 
dara is a derivative from manda, which^ among 
other fenfes, mcdim Jharp^pointed^ from man^ or wa^ 

ter^ and dri, whence dara to fierce i fo that Mmh» 
dara-paruata fignifies a mountain dhidifig the waters 
and forcing them to run different ways ; an ctymo« 
logy confirmed by Mr. Bruce in his defcription of 
Jderoe\ where he s^ccounts for its being called an 
ifland. The compound Pimya^^n^aru or City of 
Virtue, feems to imply both a feat of government 
and a principal temple with a college of priefts : it 
was, therefore, the celebrated city of Meroi'i a 
word which may be derived from Mskha (vidjiff^ 
hin&m griham, the manfion of JludentSj as it is ex^ 
plained in the didionaries) or from Mi^AitAi of 
whom we fhall prefpntly fpeak« 

To the king of the PaUis^ named alfo Palli from 
thofe whom he governed, Maha^deWa gave the 
title of Nairrita, having appointed him to guard 

the nairrtti, ox fouth-weft ; and, though he was a 
Pifacba by birth, or naturally bloody-minded, yet 
he was rewarded for his good difpofition, and ia 
worfhipp^d in India to this day, among the eight 
Dic^dlas^ or guardians of as many quarterSj^ who 
conftantly watch, on their elephants, for their fecu-« 

rity o^ C^\ 2^nd other boly places in Jcmhu^diK/ifa^ 
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but the abode of his defcendants is declared in the 

^gggg??l.^Q 1?!^ jftjlLP" ^bc banks -of the CHi or 
Aa;]^ One of his defcendants was Lubouaca^ of 
whom an account wi}l be given in a fubfequent 
fe&ion; and from Lubdhaca defcended the un^ 

fortunate Li'NA^su^not the bard Herid ATT Ajwhohad 
alfo that name, and who will be mentioned hereafter 
more particularly, but a prince whofe tragical ad-* 
ventures are told in the Rajanitu and whof^ death 
was lamented annually by the people of Egypi : all 
\\s misfortunes arofe from the incontinence of his 
wife Yo'cA, Bhrast'a' or Yo'ca'cashta ; and 
his fon Maha'sura, having by miftake committed 
inceft with her, put himfelf to death, when he dif- 
covered his crime, leaving ilTue by his lawful wife« 
May we not reafon^bly conje^ure, that Lubdhaca 
wasthe]L.ABi>ACus, Li'na'su, the Laxu^, and Yo% 
gacashta the Jocasta, of iht Greeks? The word 
Yadupa^ from which CEoipus may be derived, fig* 
nifies King of the Yadu family, and might have been 
a title of the unhappy Mah a'svra. 

Thi\ account of the Pi^llis has been extrade^ 
from two of the eighteen Purinas, entitled ScanoAj^ 
or the God of War,andBRAHMA'NDA, or the Mun-« 
dane Egg. We mull not omit, that they are faid 
to have carried from India not only xhtAl^barvd'Ve'i 
ia^ which they had a right to poflefs, but even th^ 
three others, which they acquired clandeftinely> fo 
that the four books of ancient Indian fcripture once 
cxifted in Egypt i and it is remarkable, that the 
9qo]^5 qf Eg^f>tian (cienw were exa^ly yi«r, called 

the 
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the books of Harmonia or Hermes^ which are fup- 
pofed to have contained fubjefts of the higheft an- 
tiquity {a). NoNNUs mentions the firft of them as 
believed to be coeval with the world; and the Brab^ 
wens aflcrt, that their three firft P^edas exifted before 
the creation. 

The Pallis, remaining in Indian have different 
names ; thofe, who dwell to the fouth and fouth- 
weft of Benares, are, in the vulgar dialedts, called 
Palis and Bbils; in the mountains to the north-eaft 
of that city, they are in Sanfcrit named Cirdtas ; 
and, toward the Indus, as I am informed, a tribe of 
them has the appellation of Harita : they are now 
conHdered as outcafts, yet are acknowledged to 
have pofletfed a dominion in ancient times from the 
Indus to the eaftern limits of Bengal, and even as 
' far as Siam. Their anceftors are defcribed as a 
. moft ingenious people, virtuous, brave, and religi^ 
ous; attached particularly to the worfhip of Ma-. 
ha'djs'va', under the fymbol of the Linga or PbaU 
■ lus ; fond of commerce, art, fcience ; and ufing the 
'PaiJdcM letters, which they invented. Th?y were 
fupplanted by the Rdjaputras ; and their country^ 
before named PdliJlHdn was afterwards called Rd^ 
japutana in the vulgar dialeft of their conquerors. 
The hiftorv of the Pallis cannot fail to be intereft- 
ing, efpecially as it will be found much conne6);ed 
with that oi Europe ; and I hope foon to be fupplied 
with materials for a fuller account of them ; even 

• (<?) Sec ? Bryant 150, 

their 
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their miferable remains in India muft excite com- 
palSon^ when -we / confider how great they once 
were, and from what height they fell through the 
intolerant zeal and fuperftition of their neighbours. 
Their features are peculiar ; and their language 
different, but perhaps not radically, from that of 
other Hindus : their villages are ftill called Palli j 
many places, named Paliia, or, more commonly, 
Bhilala, were denominated from them ; and in ge- 
neral Palli means a village or town of Jhepterdj or 
herdfrnen. The city of Irshu, to the fouth of the 
Vindbya mountains, was emphatically ftyled Palli \ 
and, to imply its diftinguiflied eminence, SrUfalU : 
it appears to have been fituated on or near the 
Ipot, where Bopdl now (lands, and to be the Sari-' 
palla of Ptolemy, which was called Palibotkrx by 
the Greeks^ and, more correftly in the Peulingerian 
table, Palipotra ; for the whole tribe are named Pa- 
lipuiras in the facred books of the Hindus^ and were 
indubitably the Palibothri of the ancients, who, ac- 
cording to Pliny, governed the whole country from 
the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges ; but the 
Greeks have confounded them and their capital citv 
with the BalipulraSy whofe chief town, denominated 
from them, had alfo the name of Rajagriba, fince 
changed into Rdjamaball : as it was in the mandala^ 
or c/Vc/^, of the BaliputraSy it is improperly called bv 
Ptolemy, who had heard that expreffion from tra- 
vellers, Palibothroe of the Mandalas. 

We have faid, that Frshu had the furname of 
Pingacjha, or yellow-eyed, but, in fume diQionaries, 

he 
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he is named Pingafd, or yellow as fine gold % and ill 
the track of his emigration from India^ we meet with 
indications of that epithet ; the Turkijh geogra* 
phers confider the fea-coaft of Yemeny fays Prince 
KantemiRj as part of India, calling its inhabitants 
yellow Indians ; the province of Gbilan, fays Tex £i- 
RA, has alfo the appellation of HinduHAsfar^ or Yel-* ^ 
low hdia ; and the Cafpian itfelf is by the Turks 
called the Yellow Sea (a). This appears to be the 
origin of the Panchaan tribes, in Arabia^ ^iyp^% 
and Ethiopia, whofe native country was called Pan^ 
ihcca ; and the iflands near it, Pancbaan : though 
DiODORus of &V/7y, attempting to give a defcrip^ 
tion from Euhemerus of Pancbaa or Pingafa, has 
confined it to an inconfiderable ifland near DxvS^ 
racdy yet it was really India itfelf, as his defcription 
fufficiently fliows ; and the place, which he names 
Oceanida, is no other than old Sagar at the mouth of 
the Ganges ; the northern mountain, which he 
fpeaks of, is Meru ; and the three towns near it are 
defcribed in the Purans with almoft the fame appel-* 
lations. 

Or us, the fhepherd, mentioned in ancient ac-» 
counts of Egypt, but of whom few particulars are 
left on record, was, moft probably, Irshu the PaU 
/i; whofe dcfcendants, the Ping&cjhas^ appear' to 
have been the Phenician fhepherds, who onCc cfta- 
bliflicd a government on the banks of the NikilBkc 
Pbenicians firft made their appearance on the Ihorci 



of the Eryibnan, or jRfi Sea, by which we muft 
-Underftand the whole Indian ocean between J/rkk 
and the Malay coalls ; and the Purdnas, thus repre^ 
fent it, when they defcribe the waters of the Am- 
nddadU as reddened by the reflection of folar 
beams from the fouthern fide of mount Su-^^ 
merUf which abounds with getns of that colour t 
fomethihg of this kind is hinted by Pliny (a J. It 
is aflerted by fome, (and from feveral circumftances 
it appears moft probable), that the firfl: fettlemems 
of the Pbemcians Were on the Perjian gulph, which 
is part of the Erytbrean feat Justin fays, that^ 
batnt^ been obliged to kave their native country ^ (which 
feems from the context to have been very far eaft- 
ward) tbey JettUd near tbe Aflyrian lake^ which is 
the Perjian gulph ; and we find an extenfive dif^ 
trid, named PaUJtine^ to the eaft of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. The word Palejiint feems derived from 
PaiKft^ban^ the feat of the Pallis^ or fhepherds (b) 
the Samaritans, who before lived in that country, 
feem to have been a remnant of the Pallis, who 
kept themfelves diftinCl from their neighbours, 
and probably removed for that reafon to the Pa^ 
hfiine on the fhore of the' Mediterranean ; but, after 
their arrival in that country, they wiihed to tngra--* 
tiate themfelves with the Jews and Pbemcians, and, 
for that purpofe^ claimed affinity with them ; aU 
ledging, fometimes, that they were defcended from 
Ja€ob> and at other times, that they fprang from 

(«) Lib. 6. Cap, ij. (4) Lib,' 6« cap, 70. 
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PiNKHAS; a word proiioundcd alfo PmstAB^ aild 
fuppofed, (but, I think, lefs protaWy^Toniean the 
fon of Aaron. Certainly, the Jews looked upon 
the Samaritans as a tribe of Pbilijtines ; for mount 
Garizim was called Pali tan and Pelt an. The me l- 
Lius^ in the wifdom of the fon of Sirach, writes 
Palifchthaa^ but in the Greek we find the Philiftines^ 
^ho rpfide on the mount of Samaria [a) i 'but let us re- 
turn to Palejiine in Affyria. 

Whether the pofterity of Pingdc/ha^ or the yel- 
low Hindus, divided themfclvcs into two bodies, one 
of which pafled direftly into Pbenice, and the other 
went, along iht Arabian fhore&, to Abyjfinia^ox whether 
the whole nation firft entered the fouthern parts of 
Arabia, then croffed over to Africk, and fettled in 
the countries adjacent to the Nile, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but we have ftrong reafons to believe, that 
fome, or all of them, remained a corifiderable time 
on the coaft of Yemen : the Pancbean tribes in that 
country were confidered as Indians ; many names of 
places in it, which ancient geographers mention^ 
are clearly Sanfcrit, and moll of thofe names arc 
found at prefent in India. The famed Rbadaman^ 
tbuSy to whom Homer gives the t^\i\\tt yellow, and 
his brother Minos, were, it feems, bf Pbenician 
extraftion : they are faid to have reigned in Arabia^ 
and were, probably, Pallis defcended from Pin- 
ga'csha, who, as we have obferved, were named 
alfo Cirdtas, whence the weftern ifland, in which 

{a) Chap. 5Ct Vt 26« 

Minos 
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Minos, or his progeny, fettled, might have derived 
it's appellations of Curetis {a) and Crete.^ In fcrip- 
ture we find the Peltti and Keretbi named as having 
fettled in Paleftine ; but the fecond name was pro- 
nounced Kretbi by the Greek interpreters, as it is 
by feveral modern commentators : hence we meet 
with Krita, a diftrift of Paleftine^ and at Gaza with 
a Jupiter Crelctus, who feems to be the Criief- 
wara of the Hindus. In the fpoken Indian dialefls, 
Palita is ufed for Palli^ a herdfman ; and the Egyp^ 
fians had the fame word ; for their priefts told He- 
RODOTUS, that their country had once been invaded 
by Philitius, the fhepherd, who ufed to drive his 
cattle along the Nile^ and afterwards built the pyra- 
mids (b). The Pi6y////^of PxotEMYjWho are called 
BuUoiis by Captain R. Covert, had their name from 
Bbilata, which in India means a place inhabited by 
Pallis or Bbils : the ancient (hepherds made fo con- 
fpicuous a figure in Egypt, that it is needlefs to ex- 
patiate on their hiftory ; and for an account of the 
ihepherds in or near AbyJJinia, I refer to the Travels 
of Mr. Bruce. Let us return to Meroe. 

The writers of the Purdnas, and of other books 
efteemed facred by the Hindus, were far from wi(h- 
ing to point out the origin of mere cities, how dif- 
tinguifhed foever in civil tranfaftions : their objeft 
was to account. for the foundation of temples and 

(a) Pliv. lib. 4* cap. i2. Curetis was named according to 
Anaximandek, from the Curttes under their king Philistides. 

{b) Herod. B. 2. 148. 

G places 
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places of pilgrimage ; but it often happened^ that 
feveral places of wOrfliip were in different period^' 
ereBed at a fmall diftance from each other ; and, 
as the number of inhabitants increafed round each 
temple^ an immenfe town was at length formed out 
of many detached parts ; though we are never told 
in the Puranas^ whether thofe confecratcd edifices 
were contiguous or far afunder. This happened to 
Memphis^ as we fhall prefently fhow ; and it feems 
to have been the cafe with Punyavaii, and with 
Merba or Mnra : thofe words are written Met'* ha 
and Mrtda, but there is fomething fo peculiar in the 
true found of the Ndgari letters, t'a, l'*ba, 'da, 'd*ba, 
that they are generally pronounced, ^fpecially when, 
they are placed between two vowels, like a palatial 
ra ; the vowel rt has likewife a great peculiarity, 
and, as we before obferved on the word Kijbn for 
Crt/hna, is frequently changed : now the whole Tra-, 
glodytica was named Midoe or AErboe ; and he who 
fhall attentively confider the paffage in Pliny, 
where the towns of Midoe ^ndj/al are mentioned, 
will perceive, that they can be no other than Afe- 
roe and \/Efan This interchange of /da and ra fo 
exaftly refembles the Sanfcrit, that the name of 
Meroe feems more probably derived from Mri'da^ 
than from Metb'a, or a college of priefis ; efpecially 
as the Pallis were almoft exclufivelv attached to 
the worfhip of Mrira, orMAHA'DE'vA : a place in 
Pegu^ called Mnra from the fame deity, has in Pto- 
lemy, the name of Mareura, and is now pronounc- 
ed Mero by the natives. 

Accord* 
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According to the Purdns, the refidence of King 
I't, (who formerly ruled over Egypt and Ethiopia) 
was on the banks of the CaU river, and had the 
name of Mrira, or Mrira-ft^haa, becaufe its princi- 
pal temple was dedicated to Mrir a and his confort 
Mrina'i^i*, or Pa'rvatx* : now, when we read in 
Stbphanus of Byzantium, that the fort of Merufi^ 
um near Syracuje was believed by fome to have 
taken its name from Meroi in Ethiopia, we muft un- 
derftand, that it was named from a place of wor- 
fhip facred to Mri.ra, the chief Ethiopian divi^ 
nity ; and the fame author informs us, that Me^ 
roef^a Diana, or Mrir^'swari DE'vi*,who isrepre- 
fented with a crefcent on her forehead, was adored at 
Merufiwn in Sicily. We may conclude, that her 
hufband Mrire'swar a, was the God of Af^^^'call- 
cd a barbarous deity by the Greeks, who, being them- 
elves unable to articulate his name, infilled that it 
was concealed by his priefts. It has been imagined, 
that Cambyses gave the name of his fifter and wife 
to Meroe; but it is very dubious, in my opinion^ 
whether he penetrated fo far as that city : in all 
events he could have made but a fhort ftay in the 
dillrid, where, ^s he was abhorred by the Egyptians 
and Ethiops, it is improbable, that a name impofed 
by him, could have been current among them ; and, 
whatever might have been his firft intention as to the 
name of his wife, yet, when he had killed her, and 
undergone aferies of dreadful misfortunes in thofe 
regions, it is moft probable, that he gave himfelf 
no further trouble about her or the country. 

G 2 In 
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Ik the book, entitled Saiva-ratndcara, we have 
the following ftory of King Ft, who is fuppofed 
to have becnMRiiiA himfelf in a human (hape^ and 
to have died at Meroe\ where he long reigned. 

On the banks of the Nild^ there had been long 
contefts between the Devatds and the Daityas : but 
the latter tribe having prevailed, their king and 
leader Sanc'ha'sura, who refided in the ocean, 
made frequent incurfions into the country, ad- 
vancing ufually in the night and retiring before day 
to his fubmarine palace : thus he deftroyed or made 
captive many excellent princes, whofe territories 
and people were between two fires ; for, while 
Sanc'ha'sura was ravaging one fide of the conti- 
nent, Cracacha, king of Crauncba-dwip, ufed to de- 
folate the other ; both armies confifting of favages 
and cannibals, who, when they met, fought toge- 
ther with brutal ferocity, and thus changed the moil 
fertile of regions into a barren defert. In thisdif- 
trefs the few natives, who furvived, raifed their 
hands and hearts to Bhagava'n, and exclaimed : 

* Let him, that can deliver us from thefe difafters 

* be our King,* ufing the word I'x which re-echoed 
through the whole country. At that inftant arofe a 
violent ftorm, and the waters of the Cdli were 
ftrangely agitated, when there appeared from the 
waves of the river a man, afterwards called I'x, at 
<he head of a numerous army, faying abbayam^ or 
there is no Jean and, on his appearance, the /)<a/7j- 
as defcended into Pdtdla^ the demon Sanc'ha'sura 
plunged into the ocean, and the favage legions 

preferved 
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preferved themfelves by precipitate flight. The 
King Ft, a fubordinate incarnation of Mrira, re- 
cftabliflied peace and profperity through all Sanc*^ 
haiwtpa^ through Barhara^defayMifra-Ji^bdn^ and Ar-^ 
va-ft^bdn^ or Arabia ; the tribes of Cut'ila^cejas and 
Hdjyasilas returned to their former habitation, and 
juftice prevailed through the whole extent of his 
dominions : the place, near which he fprang from 
the middle of the Nild, is named, /7^, or Vr-ft^bdrt^ 
and the capital of his empire, Mrira or Mrird-ft^hdn. 
His defcendants are called Aii, in the derivative 
form, and their country, Aiteya : the king himfelf 
is generally denominated Ait, and was thus erro- 
neoufly named by my Pandit and his friends, till af- 
ter a long fearch they found the paflage, in which 
his adventure is recorded. The Greeks^ in whofe 

— - - v.. _ • 

language ai'tos means an Eagle, were very ready, as 
uTual, to find an etymology for Ait : they admit, 
however, that the Nile was firft called Aetos^ after a 
dreadful fwelling of the river, which greatly dX^sm^ 
^Ash^ Ethiopians (a) I and this is conformable to 
what we read in the Saiva-^ratndcara. At the time 
of that prodigious intumefcence in the river it 19 
faid, that Prometheus was King of Egypt; but 
Prometheus appears to be no other than Prama- 
t*he'sa, a title of Mrira, fignifying Lord of the 
Pramat'bas, who are fuppofed to be the five fenfes ; 
and, in that charafter, he is believed to have form- 
ed a race of men. Stephanus of Byzantium and 

{a) Dioi>« Sic. B. i. 

G 3 Eusta^ 
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within the mountains, towards the fourcc of the 
Nild^ there are delightful groves inhabited by dei- 
ties, who divert themfelves with journeying in their 
cars from hill to hill : the Greeks gave to that fouth« 
em Mini the appellation of Btmw ^X^f^^t in al- 
lufion to the Vimdns^ or celeftial cars ; but they meant 
a range of hills, according to Pliny and Agaths- 
MERU5 (tf), not a Gngleinfulated mountain. Pliny^ 
who places that mountainous tract in the fouth of 
Ethiopia^ makes it proje6l a great way into the 
fouthern ocean : its weftern limit is mentioned by 
Ptolemy; and the Nubian geographer fpeaks of 
all the three ranges. By the Chariot if the Gods 
we are to underftand the lofty grounds in the cen- 
tre of the African peninfula, from which a great 
many rivers, and innumerable rivulets, flow in all 
direftions : fires were conftantly feen at night on 
the fummit of thofe highlands ; and that appear- 
ance, which has nothing very ftrange in it, has been 
fully accounted for by modern travellers. 

We come now to the Hafjasilas or Habajkis^ who 
are mentioned, I am told, in the PurdnaSy though 
but feldom ; and their name is believed to have 
the following etymology ; Char ma, having laughs 
id at his father Satyavrata, who had by accident 
.intoxicated himfelf with a fermented liquor^ was 
' nicknamed Hdjyasih^ or the Laugher ; and his dc- 
fcendants were called from \\\m^Hafyasilas\n San^ 
ferity and, in the fpoken dialeds, Hdjyas^ Hmfelii^ 

(a) Plin. 1. 6. c. 30. 1. 5* c. I. 1. 2; c. ic6. Agathenu 

B. 2. ch. 9. 

and 
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and even Habits i for the Arahick word is fup^ 
pofed by the Hindus to be a corruption of Hafya. 

■ I II - I II !■!■ 11 I -II I - ^- ■* ■ ■-.... 

By thofe defcendants of C'harma they underftand 
the African negros^ whom they fuppofe to have 
been the fir ft inhabitants of Abyffmia ; and they 
place Ahyffinia partly in the dwipa of Cufia^ partly 
in that of Sane* ha Proper. Dr. Pocock was told at 
the Catarads^ that beyond them, or in the exterior 
Cufia^wip^ there were /even mountains ; and the 
Brdbmens particularly afFe£l that number : thus they 
divided the old continent into feven large iflands^ 
or peninfulas^ and in each ifland we find feven di-* 

r 

ftriOs with as many rivers and mountains. The 
following is the Paurdtiic divifion of Ctt/ha-dwip 
called exterior, with refped to that of Jamtu : 



I>ISTRICTS. 


Mountains. 


Rivers. 


^^djana. 


Pujbpaverjha. 


Nandd. 


Pdrihbadra. 


. Cumudddri. 


Rajani. 


Divaverjha» 


Cundddri. 


Cubu. 


Ramanaca. 


Vdmadeva. 


Sarafwatl. 


Sumanafa. 


'Satas'ringa. 


Sinrvdlu 


Surdebana. 


Sarafa. 


Anumati, 


Avijn'jdtap 


Sahafrajruti. 


Rdcd. 



It feems unneceffary to fet down the etymology 
of all tbefe names ; but it may not be improper to 
add, that 'Satas'ringa means witb a hundred peaks, 
and Sahafrajruti,, with a thouf and fir earns. 

Between the exterior Cufha-dwip and Sanc*ba 

Proper lies, according to the Purdnsj on the banks 

of 
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of the Nild^ the country of Barbara ; which in- 
cludes, therefore, all the land between Syene and 
the confluence of the Nile with the Tacazze^ which 
is generally called Barbara and Barbar to this day ; 
but, in a larger fenfe, it is underftood by the Pau^ 
rdnics to comprize all the burning fands of Africa. 
Barbar a^dtfa^ which anfwers to the loca arida el 
itrdentia, mentioned by Pliny as adjacent to the 
Nile^ was a fertile and charming country, before 
it was burned^ according to the Hindu legends, 
which will be found in a fubfequent feftion, firft 
by the approach of Surya^ or the Sun, and afterwards 
by the influence of Sani, or Saturn, Its principal 
city, where Barbarefivara had a diftinguifhed tem- 
ple, was called Barbara-Jl'batt, and ftood on the 
banks of the Nile : the Tamovanfay or Children of 
Tamas, refided in it ; and it is, mofl: probably, the 
town of Tama, which Pliny places on the eaftern 
bank of the Nile, an hundred and twenty-nine Rod- 
man miles above Syene (a). 

The crude noun Tamas^ in the firft cafe Tamab^ 
r.nd Tan:6 before certain confonants, means dark-^ 
nefsy and it is alfo a title of Sani ; whofe defcend* 
ants are fuppofed to have lived in Barbara^ and are 
reprefented as an ill-clothed, half-ftarved race of 
people, much like the prefent inhabitants of the 
fame country. The following fables appear to be 
aftrological, but might have had fome foundation 
in hiftory, as the Hindu regents of planets were in 

(a) Plin. lib. 6« cap, 29. 

truth 
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truth old phUofophers and legiflators^ whofe works 
are flill extant. 

Tamah, or Saturn, had two wives, St'havira' 
and Jarat*ha^ whofe names imply age and dtcrcpi^ 
tude : by the former he had feven fons, Mhityu, 
Ca'la, Da'va, Ulca', Gho'ra, Adhama, Can'- 
taca ; by the latter only two, Ma'ndya and Gu- 
LicA. The fons of Ma'ndya were As'ubha, 
AaisHT*HA» GuLMA, Pli'ha : thofe of Gulica 
were Gad'ha and Grahila: they were all abo- 
minable men, and their names denote every thing 
that is horrid. It is exprefsly faid in the Purdnas^ 
that Tamah was expelled from Egypt exaflly at 
the time when Aram a, a grandfon of Satyav ra- 
ta, died ; that his children retired into Bariara ; 
and that his grandfon Gulma reigned over that 
country, when it was invaded Cape'nasa, who will 
prefently appear, beyond a doubt, to be Cephe us. 
The Tamovanfas are defcribed as living in Barbara 
Proper, which is now called Nubia, and which lay, 
according to the Indian geography, between the 
dwzpas of Sanc'ha and of Gush a without : but the 
other parts of Barbara, toward • the mouths of the 
Nik, were inhabited by the children of Ra'hu ; 
' and this brings us to another aftronomical tale, cx- 
traSed from a book, entitled Chintdman'i. 

Ra'hu is rcprefented, on account of his tyran- 
ny, as an immenfc river-dragon, or crocodile, or 
rather a fabulous monfter with four talons, called 
Grdha, from a root implying violent ftizure : the 
vord is commonly interpreted hdvger^ or Jhark, but 
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in fome di6lionaries, it is made fynonymous to 
nacray or crocodile i and, in the Purdnas^ it feems to 
be the creature of poetical fancy. The tyrant, 
however, in his human (hape, had fix children, 
Dhwaja, Dhu^mra^ Sinha^ Lagud'a, Danda', 
and Cartana, (which names are applied to cth- 
mets of different forms,) all equally mifchievou$ 
with their father : in his allegorical charaQer, he 
was decapitated by Vishnu ; his lower extremity 
became the Cetu^ or Dragon^s tail, and his head» 
ftill called Rdhu, the afcending node; but the head 
is fuppofed, when it fell on earth, to have been 
taken up by Pit^hi'nas, or Pit^'hi'n, and by him 
placed at Rdbu-ft'hdn^ (to which the Greek% gave 
the name of Heroopolis)^ where it was worfliipped, 
and gave oracular anfwers ; which may be the ori- 
gin of the fpeaking heads, mentioned by Jewijk 
writers as prepared by magick. The pofterity df 
Rahu were from him denominated Grdhasi and 
they might have been the anceftors of thofe Graii^ or 
Greeks^ who came originally from Egypt : it is remark- 
able, that Hesiod, in his Tbeogony, mentions women 
in Jfrica named Graiai, who had fine complexions, 
and were the offspring of Phorcys and Ce'to. 
The Grdhas are painted by the writers of the Purd- 
nas in mofl unfavourable colours ; but an allow- 
ance mufl be made for a fpirit of intolerance and 
fanaticifm : Ra'hu was worfliipped, in fone coun- 
tries, as Hailax, or Lucifer, (whom in fome re- 
fpefts he refembles,) was adored in the eaftern 
parts of Egypt, and in Arabia^ the Slotiy and the 

De/ert^ 
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Jbefert^ according to Jerom, in the life of Hi lari- 
ON ; but, though we mull fuppofe, that his votaries 
had a very different opinion of the Grdhas from 
that inculcated by the Hindus^ yet it is certain, 
that the Greeks were not fond of being called 
Graioi, and very feldom gave themfelvesthat ap- 
pellation. 

The fandy deferts in Egypt, to the eaft and weft 
of the Nile^ are confidered by the Purdns as part 
o{ Barbara ; and this may account for what Hero- 
dotus fays of the word Barbaras^ which, according 
to him, was applied by the Egyptians to all, wko 
mn unahU tofptak their language^ meaning the in- 
habitants of the defert, who were their only neigh- 
bours : fince the people of Barbara, or children of 
Saturn, were looked upon as a cruel and deceit- 
ful race, the word was afterwards transferred to 
men of that difpofition ; and the Greeks, who had 
lived in Egypt, brought the appellation into their 
new fettlements, but fcem to have forgotten its pri- 
mitive meaning. 

On the banks of the Nild we find the Crljhna-gcri, 
^or Black Mountain of Barbara, which can be no 
other than the black and barren range of hills, 
.which Mr. Bruce faw at a great diftance towards 
the Nile from Tar/owey : in the caves of thofe 
mountains lived the Tamavatfas, of whom we fliall 
fpcak hereafter. Though the land of Barbara be 
faid in the Purdns to lie between the dwipas of 
CusHA and Sanc'ha, yet it is generally confidered 
as part of the latter. Xhe Nile, on leaving the 

burning 
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burning fands of Barbara^ enters the country of 
Sanc*ha Proper y and forces its way through the 
Hema-cuta^ or Golden Mountains; an appellation 
which they retain to this day ; the mountain called 
Panckryfos by the Greeks ^ was part of that range^ 
which is named Ollaki by the Arabs ; and the Nur^ 
bian geographer fpeaks of the Golden Mountains, 
which are a little above Ofwdn, Having paflbd 
that ridge, the Nild enters Cardama-Jl^bdn, or the 
Land of Mud; which obvioufly means the fertile 
Egyptian valley, fo long covered with Mud after 
every inundatiop : . the Purdnas give a dreadful 
idea of that muddy land^ and aifert that no mortal 
durft approach it ; but this we muft underftand as 
the opinion formed of it by the firft coloniftsj who 
were alarmed by the reptiles and monfters abound- 
ing in it, and had not yet feen the beauty and 
richnefs of its fertile ftate. It is exprefsly declar- 
ed to be in Mis'ra-Ji*hdn^ or the Country of a mixed 
People; for fuch is the meaning in Sanfcrit of the 
word Mis'ra : fometimcs the compound word Afw'- 
ra-Jl'hdn is applied to the Lower Egypt, and fome* 
times (as in the hiftory of the wars of CdpenafaJ to 
the whole country ; i«n which fenfe^ I am told, the 
word Gupta-Ji'bdn is ufed in ancient books, but I 
have never yet feen it applied fo extenfively, 
yigupta certainly means guarded on all fides i and 
Gupta, or guarded, is the name of a place reputed 
holy ; which was, I doubt not, the famed Coptos of 
our ancient geographers ; who mentioned a tripar-* 
tite arrangement of Egypt ^ exaftly conformable to 
2 the 
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the three divifions of Mis'ra^ft'hdn, particularly re- 
corded in the Purdnas : the firft of them was Tapo^ 
vanaj the woodlands of Tapas, or aujiere devotion^ 
which was probably. Upper Egypt ^ or Tbebais ; the 
fecond, Mis'ra Proper, called alfo Cantaca-defay or 
the Land of Thorns, which anfwers to the Lower 
Egypt or Heptatiomis ; and the third, Aranya and 
Ataviy or the For efts emphatically To named, which 
were fituated at the mouths of the Nild, and formed 
what we call the Delta. The firft inhabitants of 
Egypt found, on their arrival, that the whole coun- 
try about the mouths of the Nile was an immenfe 
fpreft ; part impervious, which they called At'avl, 
part uninhabited, but pra6licable, which had the 
name of Aranya. 

Tapo'vana feems to have been always adapted 
to religious aufterities ; and the firft Chriftian an- 
chorets ufed to feclude themfelves in the wilds of 
Thebes for the purpofe of contemplation and ab- 
fl railed piety: thus we read, that the Abbot Pa- 
CHOMius retired, with his difciples, to the wilder- 
nefs of Tabenna, and there built a monaftery, the 
remains of which are ftill vifible, a day's journey 
below Dendera, near an ifland now called Tabenna^ 
and, according to Sicard, a little below the fite of ' 
Thebes. The country around Dendera is at this 
day covered with Forefts of Daum ; a tree, which 
fome defcribe as a dwarf palm, and others as a 
Rbamnus; thence Dendera was called by Juvenal 
the Jbady Tentyra. 

» 
H There 
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There can be no doubt^ that Tapavana was Up- 
per Egypt, or the Thebais ; for feveral places, the 
fituation of which will be clearly afcertained in the 
courfe of this effay, are placed by the authors of 
the Purdns in the forefts of Tapas : the words Tbe^ 
haius and Tbebinites are both faid to be derivatives 
ofTbebai; but the fecond of them feems rather de- 
rived from Tapovan or Tabenna. So fond are na- 
tions of aqcomroodating foreign words to their own 
l^nguage^ that the Arabs, who have changed Tapqfi-' 
ris into Abu*Jfair, or Father of Travel, have, in the 
fame fpirit, converted Tabenna into Medinatabind^ or 
the Town of our Father ; though fome of them call 
it Medinat ^abu from Tapo, which an Arab could 
not pronounce. The principal place in this divi- 
fion was Cardama-Ji'bah which is mentioned in. the 
Purdns as a temple of confiderable note: the le- 
gend is, that GupTESWARA and his confort had 
long been concealed in the mud of the Nild, near 
Gupta-Ji'ban, or Coptos, but at. length fprang from it 
and appeared at Cardama-Jl'halt, both wholly be- 
fmeared with mud, whence they had alfo the titles 
of Cardame'swara and Cardame'^wari\ We 
may obferve, that Gupta fignifies both guarded and 
concealed, and in either fenfe may be the origin of 
the word Aiguptos : as to Cardama^ the canine letter 
is fo often omitted in the vulgar pronunciation 5f 
Sanfcrit words, that Cardam, or Cadam^ feems to be 
the Cadmus of the Greeks ; and we ftiall hereafter 
illuftrate this etymology with circumftances, which 
will fully confirm it. 

Misra- 
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Misra-st*ha'n is called alfo Mi/ra and Mifre^ 
fia in the facred books of the Hindus ; where it is 
faid, that the country was peopled by a mixed 
race, confifting of various tribes, who, though hv- 
ing for their convenience in the fame region, kept 
themfelves diftinft, and were perpetually difputing 
cither on their boundaries, or, which is moft pro- 
bable, on religious opinions : they feem to be 
the mingled people mentioned in Scripture. To ap- 1 \ 
peafe their feuds, Brahma' himfelf defcended in \ ! 
the charafter of Iswara; whence Mifrefwara ht-^ \\ 
came one of the titles. The word MifVy which the \\ 
Arabs apply to Egypt and to its~ metropolis, feems 
clearly derived from the Sanfcrit 5 but, not know« 
ing its origin, they ufe it for any large city^ and give 
the appellation of Almifrdn in the dual to Cufa and 
Blifra : the fame word is alfo found in the fenfe of 
a boundary^ or line of feparation. Of Mifr the dual 
and plural forms in Hebrew are Mifraim and Mifrzm, 
and the fecond 9f them is often applied in fcrip* 
ture to the people of Egypt. As to the Mazor, or 
more properly, Mas'ur^ there is a difference of opi- 
nion among the tranflators of Isaiah : [a) in the 
old Englijk v^rfion we find the pafTage, in which 
the word occurs, thus rendered, " the brooks of 
•* defence IhaU be emptied and dried up ;** but 
Bifhop LowTH, after fome commentators, changes 
the brooks of defence^ into the canals of Egypt ; and 
this is obvioufly the meaning of the prophet ; 

\^) diap. 19. V. 6. Seo a Kmgs, iS. 24, 

H % though 
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though the form of the word be more like the 
Jrahian plural Mufur than any form purely Hebrew. 

Stephanus of Byzantium fays, that Egypt was 
called Myara by the Pbenicians ; but furely this is a 
miftake for Myfara: according to Suidas and Eu- 
SEBius it had the name of Mejlraia; but this, I 
conceive, (hould be written Mejrata from Mifreya, 
which may be grammatically deduced from the root 
Mifr. The name Cantaca dija was given to I/Lijra 
for a reafonTimilar to that o{ Acantbus, a town and 
territory abounding in thorny trees. 

It was an opinion of the Egyptian priells, and 
of Herodotus alfo, when he was in their country, 
that the valley of Egypt was formerly an arm of the 
fea, which extended as far as the Catarafts ; whe- 
ther this opinion be well-founded, is not now the 
queftion ; but a notion of the fame kind occurs 
in the Furdnas, and the Brdhmens account, in their 
way, for the alteration, which they fuppofe to have 
happened. Pramo'da, they fay, was a king of 
Sanc^ha-dwip Proper, and refided on the fhore of 
the fea called Sane* hodadbi : the country was chief- 
ly peopled by MUch'haSy or fuch disjpeak barbarouf- 
ly, and by favage RdcJhafaSy who are believed to be 
evil demons \ nor was a fingle Brdhmen to be found 
in the kingdom, who could explain the Fedas and . 
inftrufl: mankind in their duties. This greatly af- 
flifted the pious king ; till he heard of a Rljbi^ or 
loly many eminent in piety and in facred know- 
ledge, who lived' in the country of Barbara^ and 
was named Pi't'hi' or Pi't'hi'nasa, but was ge- 
nerally* 
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nerally diftinguifhed by the title of Pi't'*hi-rishi; 
he was vifited by Pramo'da in perfon, and, after 
many intrcaties, prevailed en to accomps^ny the 
king to Sanc*ba^dwipa ; but, when he faw the incor- 
rigible wickednefs of its inhabitants, he was wholly 
in defpair of effeSing any good in that country, 
and pafled the night without Deep. Early in the 
morning he repaired to the fea-fhore, where, tak- 
ing water and Cus'ba-^gxdXs in his hand, he was on 
the point of uttering an imprecation on Sanc*ho'- 
DADHi : the God of the Ocean perceived his in- 
tent, and threw himfelf trembling at his feet, afkiiig 
humbly what offence he had committed. *' Thy 
•* waters, anfwered the Saint, wafh a polluted re- 
•* gion, into which the king has conduced me, but 
** in which I cannot exift : give me inftantly a 
purer piece of land, on which I may refide and 
perform the duties of religion.'* In that inftant 
the fea of Sanc'ha retired for the fpace of a hun- 
dred yojanaSy or 492 miles, and left the holy man 
in pofleflion of all the ground appearing on that 
dereliftion : the king, on hearing of the miracle, 
was- tranfported with joy, and caufed a fplendid 
palace to be built on an ifland in the territory 
newly acquired : it was called Pit^bi-ft* baity becaufe 
Pi't*hi refided in it, having married the hundred 
daughters of Pramo'da ; and, on his beginning to 
read leftures on the Veda^ he was in a fliort time 
attended by numerous difciples. This fable, which 
bad, probably, fome foundation in truth, is related 
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i". a Vook, entitled I'ts c::a'j):rd'prac(:/a^ or ^DeclarC'- 
tun €^ 'j^cc: is m^i txalifnt in the Univerfe. 

Pit'hi-st'ha X could net be very diftant from 
C^<U^mi'^ isl:^ or the city of Tbthes^ to which> ac- 
ccrcirz to the Brcr^sJnSc^ the Sage's daughter, from 
hixn called Pa.t'him , ufed to go almoft every day 
for the purpDfe of vorfliipping Maha'de'va : it 
fe€m5, therefore, to be the Patbres of Scripture^ 
named Patents by the Gruk interpreters, and Pj- 
tbnrij by Pliny, from vhofe context it appears to 
have ilcKxi at no great diftance from Ttebts ; and 
it was, certainly, in Upper Egypt. It was probably 
the fame place, which Ptolemy calls TathyriSj 
either by mil^iake or in conformity to the pronun- 
ciation of ike Ettictiansy who generally fubftituted 
the loiter T for P, which thev could not articulate : 
from the data in Ptol-my it could not have been 
above lix r.iiles to the weft of Thebes^ and was. 
therefore, in that lar^c ifland formed by an arm of 
the -iV:^, which branches out at Ermentb, and re- 
joins the main body of the river at the Memnaninm. 
Accordirj; to the old Egyptians, the fea had left all 
Upper Ej\c: from the Cataracis as far as Memphis: 
ar.d the diilapce between thofe two places is nearly 
that mentioned in the Purdnas^ or about an hun- 
dred V ;\:'v: the God of the Ocean, it feems, had 
aucmp:ed to regain the land, which he had been 
forced to rclinquifh ; but Maha'de'va (with a new 
title derived from Xabhas, or the Jky^ and Is- 
WARA or .\:\;) effedually flopped his encroach- 
ments I 
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tnents; and this was the origin of Nabbab-ft'ban, 
or MempbiSj which was the moft diftinguifhed 
among the many coniiderable places in Mi/ra^ and 
which appears to have confided of feveral detached 
parts; as 1. Ugra-ft'bdn, fo called from Ugra, the 
UcHOREUs of the Greeks; 2. Nahbab^ the Ncpb of 
Scripture; 3. a part named Mifra\ 4. Mobana^ 
Jt^ban^ which may, perhaps, be the prefent Moban^ 
nan; and 5. Layajl'ban^ or Laya-Jvaii^ vulgarly 
pronounced Layati^ the fuburb of Lete^ or LetopoUsi 
Ro'DAViA'Ji'han, or the place of Weeping, is the 
ifland in the lake of Marz/hd^ or Moeris^ concern- 
ing which we have the following Indian ftory in 
the Vifauifdra^pracafa. 

Pet'i'-s'ctca, who had a power of feparatihg his 
foul from his body, voluntarily afcended toward 
heaven ; and his wife Ma'ri'sha', fuppofing him fi- 
nally departed, retired to a wildernefe, where fhe 
fat on a hillock^ fhedding tears fo abundantly, that 
they formed a lake round it ; which was afterwards 
named As'ru-tirt^ba^ or tbe boly place of tears : its 
waters were black, or very* dark azure, and the 
fame colour is afcribed by Strabo to thofe of 
Maris. Her fon Me'd'hi, or Me'rhi, Suca had 
alfo renounced the world, and, feating himfelf 
n^ar her, performed the fame religious aufterities : 
their devotion was To fervent and fo long continu- 
ed, that the inferiour Gods began to apprehend a 
diminution of their own influence. At length 
Ma'ri'sha', dying pelivraid, or dutiful to her lord, 
joined him among the Vijhnu46cay or inhabitants of 
. ■ : _' H 4 Vishnu's 
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ViSHNtJ*s heaven ; and her fon, having folemnized 
the obfequies of them both, raifed a (tinnptuous tem- 
ple^ in which he placed a ftatue of Vishnu, at the 
feat of his weeping mother ; whence it acquired the 
appellation of Rddana-Ji'bdna. " They, who make 
*' ablutions in the lake of Afrv^tiri^ha^ fays the 
Hindu writer, are purified from their fins^ and 
exempt from worldly affeftions, afcending after 
•* death to the heaven of Vishnu ; and they, ,who 
worfliip the deity ^tRodana-Ji^bdn enjoy heavenly 
blifs, without being fubjeft to any future tranf- 
migration." No lake in the world, except that 
of Mccris, correfponds, both- in name and in cir- 
cumftances, with that of Afru~Hrt*ha and the ifland 
in the midft of it, which was alfo called Merhi, or 
Mirbi'-Jl'han^ from the name of the prince, who con- 
fecrated it : the two ftatues on^ were faid, by the 
Greeks^ to be thofe of Mceri$- and his queen; but 
f they appear from the Pur anas to have been thofe. of 
: Vishnu, pr Osiris, andof Ma'ri'sha', the mother 
of McERis ; unlefs the image of the God was con- 
fidered in fubftance as that of the departed king^ 
who, in the language of the Hindu theologians, was 
wholly abfcrbed in the divine effence. Three lakes^ 
in the countries adjacent to the NilCj^ have names \i\ 
the Purdns derived from as^ru, or tears ; firft, S6id/i 
ru, or Tears of Sorrow, another name for AJrutir'^ 
fba^oT Morris; fecondly, Herjhdfru, or Tears oi Joyi 
9nd, ihxxdXy y' Anandafru^ or Tears of an inward plea-^ 
Jiirabk fenjation ; to both which belong legendary 
narratives in th? Pur Anas. One of the i^iferpal ri-. 

ve^s 
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vers was named Afrumati^ or the Tearful ; but the 
firft of them was VaitaranL where a boatman had 
been ftationed to ferry over the fouls of mortals in- 
to the region of Yam A : the word vi/^r^w, whence 
the name of the river is derived, alludes to the fate 
given for the paffage over it. 

III. We muft now fpeak particularly of Sanc^ba- 
dwipa Prcper^ or the IJland of Shells^ as the word lite- 
rally fignifies ; for Sanc*ba means a fea-fhell, and is 
generally applied to the large buccinum: the Red 
Sea, which abounds with fhells of extraordinary 
fize and . beauty, was confidered as part of the 
Sanc'bdbdhi, or Sanc'hodadbi ; and the natives of the 
country before lis wore large colla;'s of (hells, ac- 
cording to Strabo, both for ornament and as 
amulets. In the Purdnas, however, it is declared, 
that the dwtpa had the appellation of Sanc^ba, be- 
caufe its inbahitants lived in Jhells, or in, caverns of 
rocks hollowed like (hells, and with entrances like, 
the mouths of them : others inlift, that the moun- 
tains thcmfelves, in the hollows of which the peo- 
ple fought (helter, were no more than immenfe 
heaps of (hells thrown on (hore by the waves, and 
confolidated by time. The ftrange idea of an ac-r 
tual habitation in a (hell was not unknown to the 
Greeks^ who reprefent young Nerites, and one of 
^he two Cupids, living in (hells on thq coafts of that 
very fea. From all circumftances coUefted, it ap- 
pears, that Sanc*ba^dwtpa^ in a confined fenfe, was 
the Troghdytica^ of the ancients, and included the 
whole weftern (hore of the Red Sea ; but that, ia 

an 
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an extenfive acceptation, it comprifed all Africa : 
the Troglodytes^ or inhabitants of caves^ arc called in 
Scripture alfo iSi^/l/m,becaufe they dwelt in Jkcas, or 
dem ; but it is probable, that the word fuca^ which 
means a den only in a fecondary fenfe^ and fignifies 
alfo an arbour^ a booth, or a tent^ was originally taken^ 
in the fenfe of a cave, from Sanc*ba ; a name given 
by the firft inhabitants of the Troglodytica to the rude 
places of (belter, which they found or contrived in 
the mountains, and which bore fome refemblance 
to the mouths of large Jhells. The word Sant^hs^ 
dwipa has alfo in fome of the Pur anas a fenfe yet 
more limited, and is reftrained to the land inhabited 
by the fnake Sanc'ha-ndga, which included the 
mountains of Hubdb, or the Serpent, and the Ahyf- 
finian kingdom of Tigrc : the fame region is, how- 
ever, fometimes called Sane* ba^^vana, and is reported 
to be a wonderfully fine country, watered by noble 
rivers and ftreams, covered with forefts of* the moft 
ufeful and beautiful trees, and a hundred ydjans 
in length or 492 miles ; a dimenfion, which corre- 
fponds exaftly enough with a line drawn from the 
fouthcrn limit of Tigre, to the northern extremity 
of the Hubdb mountains. It lay between the CdU^ 
(dy or Cdii^ and the fea ; its principal river was, the 
SanCha^ndgd, now called Mdreb, and its capital city 
near the fca-fhore, where the royal fnake refided, 
had the name of CSi'im ; not far from which was a 
part of the mountain Dyutimdn, or brilliant, fo call- 
ed from the precious metals and gems^ with which 
it abounded. 
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In the Dberma-fdjlra both Ndgas and Garudds are 
named as races of men defcended from Atri^ con- 
cerning whom we {hall prefently fpeak more at 
large; but^ in the language of Mythology^ the 
Ndgas^ or Uragas, are large ferpents, and the Garu-' 
ids or Supemas, immenfe birds, which are either the 
Cinders of M. Buffon and Vulture Griffons of Lin- 
NjEus, called Roitbs by the Arabian fabulifts and by 
Marco Polo, or mere creatures of imagination^ 
like the Si'morg of the PerjSans, whom Sadi de- // 
icnbes as receiving his daily allowance on the moun-* / / ^ 
tain of Xtf/: whatever be the truth, the legend of 
Sanc'ba^ndga and Garudd is told in the ancient books 
of the Hindus. 

The king of Serpents formerly reigned in Chac^ 
ra^iri, a mountain very far to the eaftward ; but 
his fubjefts were obliged by thejpower of Garud'a 
tofupply that enormous bird with a fnake each day: 
their king at length rcfufed to give the daily pro- 
rifion', and intercepted it himfelf, when it was fent 
by his ferpentine race. This enraged Garud'a, 
who threatened to devour the fnakes and their 
king; nor would his menaces have been vain, if 
Acy had not all retired to Sanc^ba-dwip, where they , 
fetded in Sanc^ba-vana between the Call and the fea, 
near the ftation of 5^t;am/ Ca'r tic e'y a, God of 
Ann^, where they are fuppofed to live ftill unmo- 
lefted, becaiife Gar ud' a dares not approach the 
manfion of that more powerful divinity. " They> 
" fays the Indian writer, who perform yearly and 
"dailyritesinhonourofSANc'iiA-NA^GA, will acquire 

** immenfe: 
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•' immenfc riches :*' that royal ferpent is alfo call- 
ed Sanc'ha-muc'h a, becaufe his mouth was like 
that of a fhell, and the fame denomination is given 
to» the rocks, on which he dwelt. The Mountains 
of Snakes, are mentioned by the Nubian Geogra- 
pher, and are to this day called Hubdb^ which in 
Arabick means a fnake in general according to J au* 
HER I, and a particular fpecies of ferpent according to 
Maida'ni : the fame region was named Opbiufa by 
the Greeks, who fometimes extended that appellation 
to the whole African continent. The \)reath of 
Sanc'ba^ndga is believed by the Hindus to be a Jiery. 
poifonous wind, which burns and deftroys animals and 
vegetables to the diftance of a hundred yojans Toxuni 
the place of his refidence ; and by this hypothefis 
they account for the dreadful effefts of the famumy 
or hot envenomed wind, which blows from the nioun- 
tains of //i^^i^ through the whole extent of the De« 
fert. Two Rijhis, or Saints, named Agasti and A's- 
TIC a undertook to flop fo tremendous an evil: the 
firft of them repaired for that purpofc to Sanc^Jba-', 
vana, where he took his abode at a place, thence 
called Agafli^bbuvana, near the fea-ftiore and not 
from Cot^im}; but the gentle means, to which Jhe 
had recourfe with the royal fnake, proved ineffec* 
tnal. A'sTiCA,byharfhermeafures,hadmorefuccefs; 
and made the fnake, fay the Br&hmens, not oi\ly 
traftable, but' even well-difpofed to all fuch as re- 
fpeftfully approached him : he even reduced the 
(iice of the ferpent fp much, as to carry him about 

in 
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in an earthen veffel ; and crowds of people are now 
faid to worfhip him at the place of his lefidence 
near the river Cdli. Xb^s i$, probably, the fnake 
Heredi f o famed throughout Ezy^tj the Mufelmans 
infill, that it is a Shaikh of that name transformed 
into a fnake ; the Chrijlians, that it is As mode us 
mentioned in the book of Tobit, the J/hmugh-div 
of the Perfian romances ; and the Hindus are equal 
10 ihem in their fuperftitious notions. My learned 
friends at Cast inform me, that the facred fnake is 
at this day vifited by travelling SantP)dJis\ but I 
cannot affert this as a faft, having never feen any 
Einduy who had travelled fo far : thofe, whom I 
have feen, had never gone beyond the Euphrates i 
but, they aflfured me, that they would have pafTed 
that river^ if they had not been deterred by reports 
of difturbances among the Arab chiefs to the weff- 
ward. The boldeft religious adventurers, among 
the Sannydjis, are thofe from the north-weft of /«- 
dia; for no native of Bengal, or, indeed, of the 
countries eaft of the Ganges^ would now attempt (at 
leaft I never heard of any, who had attempted) 
fuch perilous journeys. As to the belief of the 
A/Wmj, that 'AsTiCA put an effeftual flop to the 
fiery breath of ' Sane ha-^ndga or the Samumf it ap- 
pears from the relation of Mr* Bruce, that the fe- 
cond publick-fpirited faint had no more fuccefs 
than the firft. 

We muft obferve, that naga^ or motionlef:, is a 
Sanfcrit name for a mountain, and that ndga, its re- 
gular derivative, fignifies both a mount ain-jnakt ap.d 

a wild 
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a wild elephant', accordingly we read of an ik-* 
fbant^king in Sanc'ba, who reigned on the banks of 
the Mareby thence called Sanc*ba^ndgd ; and, when 
Crlshna had flain both him and his*fubjed ele- 
phants, their bones were heaped on the banks of the 
Tacazze^ which from that event had the name of 
4ft'himati. ' 

The other parts of Sanc'ba-dwip Proper, adja-« 
cent to the fea, were inhabited by the fubjefts of 
SANc'HA'.suRA,whofe palace was a^^// in the ocean; 
but they are laid to have refided \x\ /hells^ on or near 
the mountains of the African continent : they are 
reprefented as cannibals, and even as demons in- 
carnate, roaming by night and plundering the flat 
country, from which they carried off men, women^ 
and children, whom they devoured alive \ that is, 
perhaps, as raw flefh is now eaten in Abyjfmia. From 
this account it (hould feem, that the Sanc*hdjuras 
lived in the caves of mountains along the coaft^ 
while their king refided in a cavern of the fmall 
ifland Suakem, where there ftill is a confiderabler 
town, in the middle of a large bay : he there, pro- 
bably, concealed his plunder, and thence was re- 
ported to dwell in the ocean. The name of that 
ifland appears to have derived from Sukbim, the 
plural of Sukb, in Hebrew, and the Sanc'b of the 
Hindus ; by the ancient geographers it is called both 
SukhcZy and the Harbour of pteferving Cods, from the 
prefervaiion, I fuppofe, of Sanc*ba-dwtp and its in- 
habitants by the ^mwe^fliftance of Crishna; who^ 
with an army of deities, attacked and defeated 

Sanc'. 
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Sanc'ha'sura, purfuing him even through the 
fea, where he drew the monftcr from \i\%Jheil^ and 
put him to 4eath. 

fiEsiDcs thefe firft inhabitants of Sanc'ha-dwipa^ 
who are defcribed by the Mythologifts as elephants^ 
demons, and fnakes, we find a race, called S'banc'Jbd^ 
yanof, who are the real Troglodytes, or Sbangalas ; for 
Zd is a regular termination of Sanfcrit adjeSives, as 
Bbdgala, fortunate ; Sin'bala, lion-like ; Bengala, 
which properly means belonging to the country of 
Benga : they were the defcendants of Atri before 
named^ whofe hiftory, being clofely conneded with 
that of the Sacred IJles in the weft, defcrves peculiar 
attention. He fprang, fay the writers of the Purd^ 
nas, from the mindof Brahma\ who appointed him 
a Prajdpati, or Lord of Creatures, commanding him 
to produce a numerous race, and intrufting him 
with the,^/^5, which had exifted eternally in the 
divine idea, that he might inftruft his pofterity in 
their civil and religious duties. Atri firft repaired 
to a weftern region, where he became the father of 
the lovely Tubina-raymi, or with dewy be^t7ns : he 
thence pafled into the country watered by the river 
Sane* ba^ndgd, where proceeding to t\\tSanc'ka^miic*^ 
ba hills, he fat on the Sweia-giriy or IVbite Mountain, 
fixed in deep meditation on the author of his ex- 
iftence. His arrival was quickly known through- 
out the country ; and the few inhabitants of it 
came to worfhip him, bringing even their wives and 
daughters, that they might bear children by fo holy 
a perfonage; but his days and nights being wholly 

» devoted 
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devoted to contemplation and facred a£b, his only 
time for dalliance was during the morning twilight : 
he became, however, the anceftor of a confiderable 
nation, who were diftributed, like other Hi adus, into 
the facerdotal, military, commercial^ and fervile 
claflcs. 

His firft born Sanc'ha'yana had a fair Com- 
plexion and great bodily ftrength, but was irreligi- 
ous, turbulent, and libidinous, eating forbidden 
flefh, and living in the caverns of rocks ; nor 
were his brethren and their offspring better in the 
end than himfelf : thus the Jews^-who have borrow-* 
ed many Indian fables, which were current, I fup- 
pofe, almong their neighbours, infift in their Talmud^ 
that Adam begat none but demons,, till he was 150 
years old (a). The pious patriarch, deeply af- 
flifted by the vices of his children, expoftulated 
with them long in vain, and, feeing no remedy, con- 
tented himfelf with giving them the beft advice ; 
teaching them how to make more habitable caves 
in the mountains, />^///j, or arbours under trees, and 
gbojhas, or inclofures for their herds ; permitting 
them to eat what they pleafed ; commanding them 
to dwell cpnftantly on the mountain^ afligned tb 
them, and to take particular care of the fpot, 
-which their forefather had inhabited, calling it from 
'his name Atri-Ji* hdn. After this arrangement,- he 
left them and went to the country near the Sindhu, 
or Indusy fettling on the Devankd mountains ; where 
he avoided the morning4wiligbt y which had before 

(a) Eiuvin, p. i8. 

been 
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been linprofperous, and produced a race eminent 
in virtue J for whom^ when they multiplied^ be 
built the famous city of Nagara, emphatically fo 
called^ and generally named Dcoa^nagara^ which 
fiood near the {ite of the modem Cdhd. 

Since the Sivela^giri, on "which Atfi-Jl' ban is de- 
clared to have ftood, was at no great diftance from 
the river Sant^ba-ndgd^ it is, moft probably, the 
iame with the Amia-tzaada, or White Mountain^ 
mentioned by Mr. Bruce ; who fays, that it is the 
moft confiderable fettlement of the Shangalas : it 
fiands almoft due north-weft from Dobarowa, and 
is nearer by one-third to the Mareb than to the 
Tacassze. The pallis^ or arbours, of the Sbangalas 
are fully defcribed by Mr. Bruce^ in a manner en^ 
tirely conformable to the defcriptionsof them in the 
Pmrdnas^ except that they are not faid always to be 
covered with (kins : the Pallis of India live ftill in 
Itmilar arbours during the greateft part of the year*. 
That the Sanc*bdyanas were the predeceflbrs of the 
SbangallaSy I have no doubt ; though the former are 
faid to have white complexions, and the latter to be 
black ; for, not to infift; that the climate alone 
would, in a long courfe of years, effe6i a change 
of complexion ; it is probable, that the race might 
be mixed, or that moft of the old and genuine 
Sanc*balas might have been exterminated ; and Pli« 
NY mentions a race of white Eibiopians, who lived 
to the weft of the Nile (a). Though Atri-ft'bdn be 

{a) Lib. 5* Cap. 70* 
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applied in the PmrMS to the cottfitry alfo of tl^e 
SoMc'hdjaMaSy as well as to the ftation of Atri, yeC 
the regular derivative from bis name is A'trifdi and 
ve find accordingly a part of Etbkpia named jSJtc- 
ria by tbe Gretls, wbo called its inhabitants Eiberi % 
and SraABO confines this appellation to a particu- 
lar tribe, who feeis to be tke Aitlri of Ptol&my» adad 
lived near tbe confluence of T4C4ZZc and the H0* 
rci i (a) tkey were jftrqw, or defcended fron At-* 
Ri ; but tbe Grttks^ as vfual^ refierred a fefetgn 
epithet to a word in their own language. In the 
IHonjfiacks of Nonnu» we read of 'Aiidufsic Mlf«lr^ 
which is tranilatcd Merce, witk pirpePutd fiMimar i 
but, furely, the word can have no focli meamng % 
and Meroe «uA have been fo namedj becaufe it wa« 
once the capital eijEiberia (i). 

Iraj^ears from the Pttrans, that the SaiK'kfyimss, 
or old SiangaOaSg were not deftitute of knewMgc? 
and tbe Brahmins admiij that they pofie&d a past 
at kaft of the Vidas. 

IV. The biftory of the Cut'ihhcifof^ or men willr 
curUd-hair, is difguifed in the following legend* 
Sag ARA» an ancient monarcbi wbo gave }m naifte U> 
tbe fdgara, or Mon^ was going to perform the As^^ 
%Damedba^ or fitri^e x^ sbtrfe ; when Inpra de- 
fcended and ftole the vid^im, which he conveyed lo 
a place, near the mouth of the Gawgd, where the 
fage C API LA was intent on bis religious aufteritiet : 
the God of tbe firmament there tied tbe borfe by 

(tf) Strabo, B. i ir p» ^u (^) DioayC B« 17* y» 396* 
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^e fide of the holy man^ and retired unperceived 
by him* The monarchy miffing the confecrated 
hork, difpatched his Jhty i ten/and fons^ or defcend-- 
ants, in fearch of him : they roved over the vhole 
earth, and^ finding him at laft near the manfion of 
Capi&a, accufed him of the facrilege^ and began 
to treat him with violence ; but a flame ifiued from 
the ejres' of the faint^ which confumed them all 
in an inftant. Their father, being apprized of their 
death, fent an army againft Capila, who ftood 
fixed to receive them ; and, when they approached, 
unbound his jat'd, or hng fUniedbair^ and, giving it 
a twift, ftnick the ground twice or thrice with it, 
cafting an Mique glance of contempt on his adver* 
faries : in that moment an army of men with curkd 
bair fprang from the earth, attacked the legions of 
Sagar, and defeated them. After their vi€k}ry, 
they returned to the fage, aiking who they were, 
and demanding a fit place of abode. Capila told 
them, that they were J at dp at ^ or produced by the 
/off of bis locks on the ground ; that from the Jid$ 
/I^tfi, which he had call on his enemies, their hair 
was iuflia, or crifp ; that they fiiould thence be call* 
ed Cut'Uas and Cut'ila-cefas ; that they muft be ydi'^ 
bata*bytu^ or live as tbt^ were^ when produced by 
him, that is, always prepared for juft war ; that they 
muft repair to Sanc'ha-dwtp, and from a fettlement, 
in which they would encounter many difficulties 
and be continually harrafied by bad neighbours ; 
but that, when Caishna ffiould overpower and de- 
firoy Sanc'ha^sura, he would eftablifh their em* 

I a pi re. 
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pire^ and fecure it from future moleftation* Tbey 
accordingly travelled through the interior Cufia-^ 
dwzpa^ where the greateft part of them chofe to re-* 
main^ and received afterwards a terrible overthrow 
from Paras'u-ra'ma: the others pafled into 5«^ 
i^ba-dwip, and fettled on the banks of the Call : but 
having revolted againft OE'VANAiiusHAy they were 
almoft wholly extirpated by that potent monarch^ 

Violent feuds had long fubfifted between the 
family of Gautama on one fide, and thofe 6f 
Viswa'mitra and Jamadagni on the other; the 
kings of Cujba^dxvip within took the part of Gau-^ 
TAMA ; and the Haibayas^ a very powerful nation in 
that country (whom I believe to have been Per* 
fians) were inveterate againft Jamadagni, whom 
they killed after defeating his army. Among the 
confederates in Cufia-dwtpa were the Romacas^ or 
dreifed in hair^clotb ; the Sacas^ and a tribe of them 
called Sacafcnas ; the Hindus of the CJhairifa clafs^ 
who then lived on the banks of the CbacJbuSy or Ox-^ 
Its ; the Pdrajicas, a nation ieyond the Ntlle ; the Bar^ 
iaraSy or people of Nuiia ; the inhabitants of Cdm^ 
hdja ; the Cirdtas and Haritas, two tribes of the 
Pallis ; and the Yavanas, or anceftors of the Greeksm 
— Thefe allies entered India, and defeated' the 
troops of Viswa'mitra in the country, called Yud^ 
ha^hhumiy or the Land of War, Aow Yebud, be- 
tween the Indus and the Bebat. 

PARAs'u-RA'MAjthe fon of Jamadagni, butfup-* 
pofed afterwards to have been ?i portion of the di- 
vine effence in a human form, was enraged at the 
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fuccefs of the confederates^ and circulated a pub« 
lick declaration, that Na'red had urged him to 
extirpate them entirely; affuring him, that the 
people of Cus'ha-'dwipay who dwelt in the hollows 
of mountains, were cravyddas, or carnivorous j and 
that their KingCRAVYA^DA'DHiPETi, or Chief Ruler 
of Canmbals, had polluted both earlb and water, 
which were two of the eight forms of I'sa, with 
the mangled limbs and blood of the ftrangers, 
whom he and his abominable fubjeds had cruelly 
devoured. After this proclamation, Paras^u-ra'* 
MA invaded Cusha^dwip^ and attacked the army of 
"Cravya'da'dhipeti, who ftepped from the ranks^ 
and challenged him to lingle combat : they began 
with hurling rocks at each other; and Ra'ma wa$ 
nearly cruflied under a mountain, thrown by his 
adverfary ; but, having difengaged himfelf, he 
darted huge ferpents, which enfolded the giant in an 
inextricable maze, and at length deftroyed him* 
ThtMood of the mortfter formed the Lobita-c'Aan^da^ 
and that of his army, the Lohitodd^ or river with 
bhoif waters \ it is, I believe, the Adonis of the 
ancients, now called Nabru Ibra'hi'm, the waters 
of which, at certain feafons of the year, have a 
fanguine tent, I fuppofe Cravya'da'dhipati to 
be the Lycurgus Edonos of the Greeks^ who 
reigned in Palefine and in the cpuntry around Da-^ 
wafcus : his friend Caice'ya, whom the Greeks call- 
ed Orontes, renewed the fight, and was alfo flain. 
Then came the King of the Cut^ila-cefas, and Ma^ 
HA'sva'ma, ruler of the Syama-mtic' bas^ and ufually 
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refiding in Arv^^boH^ or ArMa ; the former of 
whom I conceive to be Blemys ; and the fecond 
Arabu^^ iivhom the Greek Mythologifts alfo named 
Orobandas and Oruandeb : they foug^ along 
time with valour^ but were defeated ; and^ on 
their humiliating themfelves and imploring forgive^ 
nefs^ were allowed to retire, with the remaini of 
their army, to the banks of the CaR, where they 
fettled; while Paras0-ra'ma« having termioaiied 
the wso* in Cufim-dwipa^ returned to his own coun- 
try, where he was deftined to meet with adveaKures 
yet more extraordinary. 

This legend is told nearly in the fame manner 
by the poet Nonnus, a native o( Egypt ; who &y^ 
that, after the defeat of Lycurgus, the Ar^is yield- 
ed and offered facrifices to Bacchus ; a title coir^ 
rupted from Bhagavat, or the prefervifig pcwer^ of 
which a ray or pcriUu had become incarnate ki ib^ 
perfon of Parasu-rama ; he relates, that *' hhz^ 
mys, with curkd hair, chief of the nddj^ or 
^* Eryibrean Iftdians^htld u'pB. bloodlefs olive branch 
with the fupplicating troops, and bowed a fervil^ 
^* knee to Dionysos, who had flain his Mdum fub* 
je&s; that the God, beholding hi«i beiu to 
the ground, took him by the hand and railed 
him ; but conveyed him, together with his many- 
tongued people, far from the dark Eryitresn In* 
dians, (fince he abhorred the government and 
manners of Deriadsus) to the &irt of Arabia i 
•* that he, near the contiguous ocean, dwelt in the 

<< happy region^ and gave a name to the inhabitants 
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** of its towns; but that rapid Blemys pafled on* 
** ward to the moiith of the Ifile with feven 
^ branches, deftined to be contemporary ruler over 
^* the people of Etbicpia ; that the low ground of 
** Etieriam Heroe received htnx as a chiefs who 
'« fliouM leave his name to the BUmyes bom in fub« 
•* fequent ages Ci»)/V 

The emigration of the Cut'ila^ccfai from India 
to Egypt h mentioned likewife by Phxlostratus 
in his life of Apollonius. When that fingular 
Bian vifited the Brikmem^ who lived on the hiUs^ to 
the north of Sn-^nagara^ at a place now called 7W- 
ISfumariyana near the banks of the Ciddra^gangd^ 
the chief Brdbmm^ whom he calls Iarchas, gave 
him the ibtlowing relation concerning the origin of 
the EtbkptMS : *' They refided^ faid he, formerly 
^* in this country, under the dominion of a king^ 
'^ named Ganges; during whofe reign the Gods 
^ took particular care of them, and the earth pro«^ 
^« duced abundantly whatever was necefiary for 
^ their fiibiiftence ; but, having flain their king, 
^* they were confidered by other Indians as defiled 
^ and abominable* Then the feeds, which they 
** committed to the earth, rotted; their women 
^ had conftant abortions; their 'cattle was emaciate 
** ed ; and, wherever they began to build places of 
*' abode, the ground fank and their boufes fell : 
^ the fpirit of the murdered king inceflantly 
^ bauneed them, and would not be appeafed until 

(a) Dionyfi^. B. 17, ver. 385—397* 
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'^ the a£lual perpetrators of the murder had been 
'* buried alive; and even then the earth forbad 
them to remain longer in this country. Their 
fovereign, a fon of the river Ganges, was near 
^' ten cubits high^ and the moft majeftick perfon- 
*^ age^ that ever appeared in the form of man: 
^* his father had one every nearly overflowed all Ifidia, 
'* but he directed the courfe of the waters towards 
^* the fea^ and rendered them highly beneficial to 
** the land ; the goddefs of which fupplied him, 
*' while he livedo with abundance, and fully aveng- 
" ed his death (a).** The bafis of this tale is «n* 
queftionably hdian, though it be clearly corrupted 
in fome particulars : no Brahmen was ever named 
larchas, which may be a corruption of Arjha, or 
^rcjha, or, poffibly, of Yasca, the name of a fage, 
who wrote a gloflary for the Vedas ; nor was the 
Ganges ever confidered as a male deity ; but the 
fon of Gang a', or Ga'ngb'ya, was a celebrated 
hero. According to the Hindu legends, when Ca* 
PI LA had deftroyed the children of Sagara, and 
his army of Cufila-cifas had migrated to another 
dwipa^ the Indian monarch was long inconfolable % , 
but his great grandfon Bhagi'rat'ha conducted 
the prefent Ganges to the fpot, where the a(hes of 
his kindred lay ; and they were no fooner touched 
by the divine water, than the (ixty thoufand princes 
fprang to life again : another (lory is, that, when^ 
tho Ganges ^nd other great rivers were fwOln to 
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fuch a degree^ that the goddefs of Earth was ap- 
prehenfive of a general inundation^ Bhagi'rat'- 
HA (leaving other holy men to take care of infe- 
riour rivers) led the Ganges, from him named Bbd- 
girat*hi, to the ocean^ and rendered her falutary 
to the earth, inftead of de(lru8:ive to it. Thefe 
tales are obvioufly the fame in fubftance with that 
told by Iarchas, but with fome variations and ad-- 
didonal circumftances. Apollonius moft certainly 
had no knowledge of the Indian language ; nor is it 
on the whole credible, that he was ever in India or 
Eihiopia, or even at Babylon : he never wrote an ac- 
count of his travels ; but the fophiit Philostra- 
fus, who feems to have had a particular defign in 
"Writing the hiftory of his life, might have poiTeiTed 
valuable materials, by the occafional ufe of which 
he impofed more eafily on the publick. Some tra- 
yeller might have converfed with a fet of ignorant 
Samiyajis, who had, what moft of them now have, an 
imperfeS knowledge of ancient legends concerning 
atn^ Devaati I and the defcription, which Philo- 
STRATUS gives, of the place in the hills, where the 
fuppofed Brdbmens refided, correfponds exaftly 
with, a place called Triloci-ndrafona in the Purdns, 
which has been defcribed to me from the informa- 
tion oiSanf^dJis, who ignorantly called it Triyogi-nd^ 
r&jfan i but, for a particular account of it; I mufl: 
refer to a geographical and hiftorical defcription of 
the Gangea and the countries adjacent to it, which I 
have nearly compeleted# 
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The people named Cui'ila^cifas are held by fone 
Brakmtns to be the fame with the HiffasilmSj or at 
Icaft a branch of them ; and fome fuppofe^ that the 
Hafyasilss are the before-mentioned remnant of this 
CuiHla-ief^Sy who firft fettled on the banks of the 
NiUf and, after their expulfion from Egyp by Dit'- 
VA'NAHUSHA, werc fcattered over the Afriean dc- 
ferts ; the Gaituli, or GaityU, were of old the moft 
powerful nation in Africa^ and I ftould ftippofe 
them to be defcendants of the firft Cutilas or Cmih 
(for fo they are frequently ealled, efpecially in eoiK- 
verfation) who fettled firft near the CaJi river^ and 
were alfo named Hdfyastlas ; but they muft have 
dwelt formerly in Bengal : if there be any hiftortcal 
bads for the legend of Capila, who was perform- 
ing a£ts of religious aufterity at the mouth of the 
Ganges, near old Sagar^ or Gangd, in the SunderbaM. 
They were black and had curled hair, like the E* 
gyptians in the tinoe of Herodotus ; but at prefent 
there are no fuch negros in India, except in the AHi^ 
daman iflands, which are now faid to be- peopled by 
cannibals, as they were, according to Ptolemy, at 
leaft eighteen hundred years ago : From Andaman 
the Greeks made Eudaimen, and conceived it to be 
the refidence of a good genius. It is certain, that 
very ancient ftatues of Gods in India have crifjp 
hair^ and the features of negros : fome hsLve capSj^ 
or tiaras, with curls depending over their fore» 
beads, according to the precife meaning of the epi« 
thet Cut'ildlaca ; others, indeed, feem to have thcftt* 
locks curlecf by art, and braided above in a thick 
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knot ; but I have feen many idols, on which the 
woolly appearance of the hair was fo well repre- 
sented as to preclude all doubt ; and we may natu- 
ftily fuppofe, that they were made by the Cui'ila^ 
sifas, when they prevailed in this country. The 
Brdbmem aferibe thefe idols to the Bauddbas^ and 
nothing can hurt them more, than to fay that any 
of their own Cods had the figure of Hahajhis^ or 
negros; and even the hair of Budbha himfelf, for 
whom they have no fmall degree of refpeft, they 
confider as twitted in braids^ like that of fome mo« 
dem Smmfofis ; but this will not account for the 
thick lips and flat nofes of thofe ancient images ; 
nor can it reafonably be doubted, that a race of 
negros^ formerly, had power and pre-eminence ill 
India^ In feveral parts of IndU^ the mountaineers 
have ftill fome refemblance to negros in their coun- 
tenance and hak, which is curled and has a ten- 
dency to wool : it is very probable, that, by inter- 
marriages vrith other outcafts, who have black com- 
plexions but-ftraight hair, they have changed in a 
courfe of ages, like the Cut'ila-cefas, or old Egyptians ; 
for the modern Cepts are far from anfwering to the 
defcription given by Herodotus, and their fea- 
tures differ confiderably from thofe of the mum- 
mies, and of ancient ftatues brought from Egypt^ 
whence it appears, that their anceftors had large 
eyes with a long flit, projeding lips, and folded 
ears of a remarkable iize. 

V. Or the Sydma-muc'bas, who migrated from 
Jndia^ the origin is not yet perfectly known ; but 
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their faces were blacki and thqir hair ftraight^ 
that of the Hindus^ who dwell on the plains: tfaey 
were I believe the ftraigbt'-haired Ethiops of the an- 
cients {a)y and their king, furnamed Maha'sya'ma^ 
or the Great Blf.ck^ was probably the king Arabua^ 
n^entioned by the Greek Mythologifts, who was con- 
temporary with NiNUs. They were much attached 
to the Cui'tld'^cefaSyVihcnct we may infer, that the re- 
ligious tenets of the two nations were nearly the 
fame. It is believed, that they were the firft inha^ 
bitants of Arva-fl*Jbdn, or Arabia ; but paifed thence 
into Afrrck, and fettled on the banks of the Nile : 
the part of Egypt ^ which lies to the eaft of that ri- 
ver, is by fome confidered as part of Arabia ; and 
the people who lived between the Mediterranean 
and Meroe, were by Juba faid to be Arabs. 

VI. The firft origin of the Ddnavas, or Children 
oF Danu, is as little known as that of the tribe laft 
mentioned ; but they came into Egypt from the weft 
of India ; and their leader was Beli, thence named 
Da'nave'ndra, who lived at the time, when the 
Fadma^mandira was ere&ed on the banks of the 
Cumudzati: the Ddnavas, whom he governed, are 
frequently mentioned in the Purdnas among the in- 
habitants of countries adjacent to the Cdlu 
. As to the Stri^rdjya, or country governed by «w-. 
meriy the Hindus aflert, that the fovereign of it was 
always a Queen, and that all her officers, civil and 
military, were females, while the great body of the 

(tf) ^l^Tfiy^is. Herod. Pdyhyam. 
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nation lived as in other countries ; but they have not 
in this refpeft carried the extravagance of fable to 
the lame pitch with the Greeks in their accounts of 
the Amazons : it is related in the Malldri Mdbdtmya^ 
that» when RaWana was apprehenfive of being to- 
tally defeated, he fent his wives to diftant countries, 
where they might be fecure ; that they firft fettled 
on the Indian peninfula near the fite of Sriranga^ 
paitana^ or Seringapatnam^ but that, being difturbed 
in that ftation, part of them proceeded to the north 
oi.Dwdracd in Gujarat^ and part into Sanc*ba-dwipa^ 
where they formed a government of women, whence 
their fettlement was called Strirdjya. It was on the 
fea-fliore near the Cula mountains, extending about 
iorty ySjanas in length, and furrounded by low 
fwampy grounds, named Jalabhumi^ in Sanfcrit, and 
Dt^Ual in the vulgar idiom ; Strirdjya, therefore, 
muft be the country of Said, now AJfab^ which was 
governed by a celebrated Queen, arid the land 
round which has to this day the name of TaltaL 
The Quia mountains are that range, which extends 
from Dobarowdy the Coloeoi the ancient geographers, 
to the fource of the Tacazze, which Ptolemy calls 
the marfh of Coloe; a word which I fuppofe to be 
derived from the Sanfcrit. 

VII. Yavana is a regular participial form of 
the root ju^ to 7nix% fo that yavana, like mijra^ 
might have fignified no more than a. mingled peo- 
ple: but, fince j?()»/, or the female nature, is alfo de- 
rived from the fame root, many Pandits infift, that 
the Yavanas were fo named from their obftinate 
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{ions. Such a murii^ fay the Hindus, can by n0 
means affeft with any fenfation^ either pleafing of 
painful, the being, from which it emaned ; though 
it may give pleafure or pain to collateral emana« 
tions from the fame fource : hence they offer no 
facrifices to the fupreme Effencc, of which our 
own fouls are images, but adore him with filent me- 
ditation ; while they make frequent homds, or ebla^ 
lationSy to fire, and perform afts of worfhip to the 
Sun, the Stars, the Earth, and the powers of Nature^ 
which they confider as murtis, or images^ the fame 
in kind with ourfelves, but tranfcendently higher 
V in degree. The Moon is alfo a great obje£i of 
/ A^ their adoration ; for, though they confider the Sun 
and Earth as the two grand agents in the fyftem of ^ 
the univerfe, yet they know their reciprocal a£tion 
to be greatly affcQed by the influence of the lunar 
orb according to their feveral afpefls, and feem 
even to have an idea of attraSion t hrough the 
whole' extent of nature. This fyftem was known 
to the ancient Egyptians; for according to Diodo- 
Rus {a), their Vulcan, or elemental Jire^ was the 
great and powerful deity, whpfe influence contri- 
buted chiefly toward the generation and perfe^ion 
of natural bodies ; while the ocean, by which they 
meant water in a colleftive fenfe, afforded the nu- 
triment that was ncceifary ; and the Earth was the . 
vafe, or capacious receptacle^ in which this grand 
operation of nature was performed : hence Or- 

(a) Diod. Sic. B* u 
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FHEU6 dcfcribcd the earth as the untverfal Mother ; 
and this is the true mealifhg orthTSi»/rr// word Am- 
kd. Such is the fyftem of thofe Hindus^ who admit an 
•equal concurrence of the two principles ; but the 
declared followers of Vishnu profefs very difFer- 
ent opinions from thofe adopted by the votaries of 
IswARA : each fed alfo is fubdivided according to 
the degree of influence, which fome of them allow 
to be poflefled by that principle, which on the 
-whole they depreciate ; but the pure Vai/hnavas 
are in truth the fame with the Yonijas^ of whom we 
ihall prefently give a more particular account. 

This diverfity of opinion feems to have occa- 
(ioned the general war, which is often mentioned 
in the PwanaiTdSidL was celebrated by the poets of | 
the Weft, as the balls of the Grecian Mythology : I / 
mean that between the Gods, led by Jupiter, and [ 
die Giants, or Sons of the Earth ; or, in other words, 
between the followers of Iswara and the Ydnijas, 
QT mtn froduced, as they afferted, by Prit'hivi, a 
power or form of Vishnu; for Nonnus exprefsly 
d^clar^ («) that the war in queftion arofe between 
the partizans of Jupiter atid thofe, who acknow^ 
lidded no other deities but Water and Earth : accord- 
ing to both Nonnus and the Hindu Mythologifts^ 
it began in India, whence it was fpread over the 
whole globe, and all mankind appear to have borne 
a pan in iu 

These religious and phyfiological contefts were 
difguifed, in Egypt ^md India, under a veil of the 

{a) Dionys. B. 54. v. 241 • 
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wildeft allegories and emblems. On the banks of 
the Nile^ Osiris was torn in pieces; and on thofe 
of the Ganges^ the limbs of his confort Tsi' or 
Satti' were fcattered over the world, giving 
names to the places, where they fell, and where 
they ftill are fuperftitioufly worfhipped : in the 
book entitled Makd caldfanbud, we find the Grecian 
ftory concerning the wanderings of Damater, and 
the lamentations of Bacchus; for Iswara, having 
been mutilated, through the imprecations of fomc 
offended MuniSj rambled over the whole earth, be- 
wailing his misfortune ; while I'si' wandered alfo 
through the world finging mournful ditties in a 
flate of diflraflion. There is a legend in the Serva^ 
rafai of which the figurative meaning is more ob- 
vious. When Sati\ after the clofe of her exift*. 
cncc as the daughter of Dacsha, fprang again to 
life in the charafter of Pa'rvati', or Mountain^ 
borriy fhe was reunited in marriage to Maha'de'- 
va: this divine pair had once a difpute on the 
comparative influence of the fexes, in producing 
animated beings, and each refolved,. by mutual 
agreement, to create apart a new race of men. 
The race produced by Maha'de'va was very nu- 
merous, and devoted themfelves exclufively to the 
worftiip of the male deity; but their intelle&s were 
dull, their bodies feeble, their limbs diftorted, and 
their complexions of different hues : Pa'rvati^ 
had at the fame time created a multitude of human 
beings who adored the female power only and 
were all well fhaped, with fweet afpe£ls, and fine 

complexions. 
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fromplexions. A furious conteft enfued between 
the two races^ and the Ungajas were defeated in 
battle i but Maha'de'va^ enraged againft the Yoni- 
jas, would have deftroyed them with the fire of his 
eye, if Pa'rvati^ had not interpofed and appeafed 
him ; but he would fpare them only on condition, 
that they fhould inftantly leave the country with a 
promife to fee it no more ; and from the yoni^ 
which they adored as the fole caufe of their exift- 
cnce, they were named Yavanas^ It is faid, in an- 
other paflage, that, they fprang from the Cow 'Sa- 
VI la'; but t hat cow was an incarnation of the 
goddefs Vsi" ; and here we find the Egyptian Ic- V 
^gend, adopted^By'the Greeks^ of lo and Isis. Af- / \ 
tejT'their expulfion, they TettTe^, according to the 
Purdnas^ partly on the borders of Vardba^wip^ and 
partly in the two dwipas of Cusha, where they 
fupported themfelves by predatory excurfions and 
piracy, and ufed to conceal their booty in the long 
grafs of Cu/ha-A^i^ wuhin; but Pa'rvati' con^ 
ftantly protefted them, and, after the fevere pu-» 
niihment of their revolt againft De'va-nahush, or 
DiONYsius, gave them a fine country, where, in a 
fliort time, they became a flourifhing nation. 
Thofe YavanaSj who remained in the land of 
CusHA, and on the banks of the Cd% were per- 
haps the Helknick fliepherds, mentioned in Egyptian 
hiilory; and, it is probable, that great part of 
thofe, who bad revolted againft Dionysius, retired 
after their defeat into Greece : all the old founders 
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of colonies in that country had come M'iginally 
from Egypt ; and even the Athenians aSmitt ai^ thai 
their anceftors formerly refined in^tEie diftrida 
round Sais. . "*" 

It is evident^ that the ftrange tale in the Serva^ 
rafa was invented to eftablifh the opinion of the 
Yonyancitas, or votaries of De'vi', that the good 
fhape^ ftrength^ and courage of animals depend on 
the fuperiour influence of the female parent, whofe 
powers are only excited and put into a£iion by the 
male aura ; but the Ungdncitas maintain an oppo«» 
fite doctrine, and the known fuperiority of mules, 
begotten by horfes, over thofe which are brought 
forth by mares, appears to confirm their opinion, 
which might alfo be fupported by many other ex- 
slmples from the animal and vegetable worlds. 
There is a fed of Hindus^ by far the mod numer^ 
ous of any, who, attempting to reconcile the two 
fyftems, tell us, in their allegorical ftyle, that 
Pa'rvati' and Maha'de'va found their concur- 
rence effential to the perfeftion of their offspring, 
and that Vishmu, at the requefl of the goddefs, ef- 
fe£lcd a reconciliation between them: hence the 
navel of Vishnu, by which they mean the os tincm^ 
is worfliipped as one and the fame with the facre2r 
,y6nu This emblem too was Egyptian \ and tfie^^mjr^^ 
ftery feems to have been folemnly typified, in the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, by the vafl umHBcui 
made of ftone, and carried, by eighty men, in a 
hat^ which reprefented the foffa namcviaris : fuch 

I believe 
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I believCj was the myftical hat of Isis^ which^ ac-* 

>.^,* I 11 I I - Till I ._. .. .„_..__-. .,..--'•'■-: I 

cordirtg to Lactahtius^ was adored in Egypt {a)i } 
we are aflured by Tacitus, that the Suevi, one of ( 
the oldeft and inoft powerful German nations, wor* 1 
fhipped Isis in the form of a fhip ; and the Cbaldi^ 
aiu mtklted, that the Earthy which, ill the Hindu 
fyftem, rc^refents Pa'rvati', was ihaped and hol- 
lowed like an immenfe hoot. From Egypt the type 
was imported into Graci ; and an vmbiUcus of white 
marble was kept at Delphi in the fanduary of the 
temple, where it was carefully wrapt up in cloth (^)« , 
The myftical hat is called alfo, by Greek Mytholo- 
gifts, the ot^of the San, in which Hercules, they 
fay, traverfed the Ocean; and this H£rcul£Si» ac- 
cording to them; was the fon of Jupiter ; but the 
Greeks^ by whom the notion of an avatdra, or de-* 
feent ofa^od in a human form, had not been gene- 
rally adopted, confidercd thofe as the /ons, whom 
the Hindus confider as incarnate rays or portions, of 
their feveral deities : now Jupiter was the Iswa- / 
RA of the Hindus and the Osiris of the Egyptians; 
and Hercules was an avatdra of the fame divinity, i 
who is figured, among the ruins of Luxarein, in a 
hat, which eighteen men bear on their fhoulders. 
The Indians commonly reprefent this myftery of 
their phyfiological religion by the emblem of a 
Nympbota, or Lotos, floating like a boat on the 
boundlefs ocean; where the whole plant (ignifies 
both the Earth and the two principles of its fecun^ 

(«} La{^aQt, Divin. Inflit. L. i- C. z. {b) Strab. B. 9. 420, 
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dation : the germ is both M eru znd the Sftga; th^ 
petals 2J\S, filaments are the mountains^ which cntoij:- 
cle Miruy and are alfo a type of the jfolw; the leaves 
of the cafyx are the four vaft regions to the cardi-- 
nal points of Meru, and the leaves of the plants are 
the dw/pas or ifles, round the land of Jambu. An- 
other of their emblems is called Argha^ which means 
a cup or dijhy or any other veffel^ in which fruii 
^xidijlowers are offered to the deities; and which 
ought always to htjhaptd like a boat, though we now 
fee argbas of many different forms, oval, circular^ 
or fquare; and hence it is that Is war a has the* 
title of Argbdndl*b^a, or the Lord of tbe boat-Jkapcd 
vejfel: a rim round the argba reprefents the my{le«« 
riows yoniy and the navel of Vishnu is commonly 
denoted by a convexity iit the centre, while the. 
contents of the velTel are fymbols of the linga. 
' This argba, as a type of the ddbdra-^s'aSi, or power 
of conception, excited and vivified by the linga, or* 
Pballus, I cannot but fuppofe to be one and the* 
fame with the fhip Argo, which was built, according 
to Orpheus, by Juno and Pallas, and according 
to Apollonius, by Pallas and Argus at the in- 
fiance of Juno (a) : the word Yoni^ as it is ufually 
pronounced, nearly refembles the name of tbe 
principal Hetrufcan Goddefs, and the Sanfcrit phrafcv 
jirghandt^ba I 's war a feems accurately rendered 
by Plutarch, when he aflferts that. Osiris was 
commander of the Argo(b). I cannot yet afiEirmji 

{a) Orph, Argon, v, 66. Appll, Rbod, B, 2. v, i igo, 
[b] Pluto on JJI$ and OJiris, 
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that the words p*bala, or fruit, and p' bulla, or a 
Jlower, have ever the fenfe of Phallus; but fruit and 
flowers are the chief oblations in the argha, aivd /n- 
f*hala is a name fometimes given, efpecially in the 
weft o^ India, to the trifvla, or trident, of Mama'- 
be'va : in an efTay on the geographical antiquities 
of India I fhall fhow, that the Jupiter Tripbylius of 
the Pancbttan iflands was no other than Siva hold- 
ing a trip*bala^ who is reprefented alfo with three 
eyes, to denote a triple energy, as Vishnu and 
Prit'hivi' are feverally typified by an equilateral 
iriangU (which likewife gives an idea otcapdcfty) 
and conjointly, when their powers are fuppofed to 
be^cbmBined, by two fuch equal triangles interfeft- 
ing each other. 

The three feSs, which have been mentioned, 
appear to have been diftinft alfo in Greece, i. Ac- 
cording to Theodoret, Arnobius, and Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, the Yoni of the Hindus was 
the fole objeft of veneration, in the myfteries of 
JEleufis : when the people of Syracufe were facrific- 
ing to goddefles, they offered cakes in a certain 
fhape, called fA,\jXXoi ; and in fome temples, where 
the priefteffes were probably ventriloquifts, they fo 
far impofed on the credulous multitude, who came 
to adore the yoni, as to make them believe, that it 
fpoke and gave oracles. . 2. The rites of the 
Phallus were fo well known among the Greeks, that 
a metre, confifting of three trochees only, derived 
its name from them : in the opinion of thofe, who 
compiled the Purdnas, the Phallus was firft publick- 

K4 ly 
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ly worfhipped, by the name of BaJiJwsraMnga^ on 
the banks of the Cumudvati, or Eufbrales; and the 
^JewSy according to Rabbi Aeha, feem to have had 
foine fuch idea, as we may coUeft from their 
ftrange.tale concerning the different earths, which 
formed the body of Adam (a). 3. The rhiddW 
fe£l, however, which is now prevalent in India^ wju 
generally diffufed over ancient Europe; and was in- 
troduced by the Pelargi, who were the fame, as we 
learn from Herodotus^ with the Pelafgi. The 
very word Pelargos was probably derived from 
P*hala and Argba^ thofe myfterious types,, which 
the later mythologifts difguife4 under the names of 
Pallas and Argo; and this conjeQure is con- 
firmed by the rites of a deity, named P£LAaGA» 
who was worflbipped near Thtbes and Baotia^ an4 
to whom, lays Pausanias, po viQ:im was offered 
but a female recently covered and impregnated i a cru^t 
facrifice, which the Indian law pofitively forbidsj^ 
but which clearly {hows the charafter of the god- 
dcfs, to whom it was thought acceptable. We arq 
told, that her parents were Potneus and Isti^** 
mias, or Bacchus and Ino (for the Bacchantes 
were called alfo Potniadcs) by whom we cannpt but 

underftand Osiris and Isis, or the Iswara and 

....... **«-...-. j.^'^ •■■• -,-»-"- 

Isi' of the Hindus. The three words, -^«bW, Ndbbi^ 
and Argha feem to have caufed great confufioR 
among the Greek Mythologifts, who even afcribcd 
Xo the Earth all the fanciful fliapes of the Argba^ 

(/?) Gemara Sanhedrin, C. 30. cited by RtlanL 

vhich 
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Mvhich was intended at firft as a mere emblem: 
hence they reprefented if in the (hape of a ioat, of 
a cup, or of a quoit with a bofs in the centre, flop-., 
ing toward the circumference, where they placed 
the ocean ; others defcribed it as a fquare or a 
|>araUelogram (a), and Greece was fuppofed to lie on 
the rummit^ with Delphi in the navel, or central part, 
of the whole (b) ; as the Jews and even the firR. Cbrijl^ 
tans, iniifted, that the true navel of the earth was Je^ 
m/ale m ; and as the Mufelmans hold Mecca to be the 
Jdother y^Vil&s i.na thQ ndfi zemin, or Earth's naveL 
All thefe^nSions appear to haye arifen from the 
worlhip, of which we have been treating : the ydni 
and ndM, or naveil, are together denominated am^ 
f d, or ^w^f^jf ; but gradually the words ambd, ndbbi,^ 
and argba have become fynonymous ; and as &f»,^n 
and umbo feem to be derived from Ambd, or the 
circular argba with a bofs like a target, fo p/a^aX^ 
and umbilicus apparently fpring from the fame root^ 
and even the word navel, though originally Gotbick^ 
was th^ fame anciently with ndbU in Sanjcrit, and 
na^ij^JPerjSan. The facred ancilia, one of which 
was revered as the Palladium of Rome, were pro- 
bably types of a (imil^r nature to the argba, and; 
the fliields, which ufed to be fufpended in temples^ 
were poffibly votive ambds. At Delphi the my- 
^ick Omphalos was continually celebrated in hynfins 
as a facred pledge of divine favour, and the navel 
ff she world; thus the myftick boat was held 

\a) Agatliem. B. t. C. i. 

{I) Pindk Pyth. 6. Eurip, Ion, r. a33« Cl^4)^dej, Bt \. 
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by fomc of the firft emigrants from AJia to be their" 
palladium, or pledge of fafety, and, as fuch, was 
carried by them in their various journeys; whence 
the poets feigned, that the Argo was borne over 
mountains on the Ihoulders of the Argonauts. T 
know how differently thefe ancient emblems of the 
Hindus^ the Lotos and mount Meru^ the Argha, or 
facred veffel, and the name Argbandi'ba, would 
have been* applied by Mr. Bryant ; but I have- 
examined both applications without prejudice, and 
atdhere to my own as the more probable, becaufc 
it correfponds with the known rites and ceremow 
niesef the Hindus, and is confirmed by the oldeft 
records of their religion. 

Such have been, according to the Purdnas, the 
various emigrations from India to Cu/hadwtp; and 
hence part of Africa was called India by the Greeks : 
the Nile^ fays Theophylact, flows through Lyiia, 
Jitkiapia, and India (a) ; the people of Mauritania 
^re faid, by Strabo, to have been Indians or Hin- 
6m (ii) ; and Abyjj^nia was called Middle India in the 
time of Marco Paolo. Where Ovid fpeaks of 
Ak DROME DA, hc aflcrts, that (he came from India ; 
but we fliall fliow, in another fcftion, that the fcene 
of her adventures was the region adjacent to the 
AViV: the country between the Cafpian and xhtEux^ 
i/r^had the names both of India and Ethiopia i even 
Jrtidcfa is called White India by Isidorus ; and* 
vt have already mentioned the Yellow India of the 

;.?; B.;. C. !;• (/}B, 17. p. 8^8, 

Pcrjian^ 
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Perfian^ and the Yellow Indians of the Turkijh, geo- 
graphers* The moft venerable emigrants from In- 
dia were the Yddavas : they were the blamelefs and 
^\ons Ethiopians ^ whom Homer mentions^and calls 
the remoteji of mankind. Part of them, fay the old 
Hindu writers, remained in this country ; and hence 
we read of two Ethiopian nations, the Weftern and 
the Oriental : fome of them lived far to the eaft, 
and they are the Yddavas^ who ftayed in India ; 
whil e othe rs refided far to the weft, and they are 
the facred race,"*who fettled on the fhores of the 
Atlantick. We are ppfuively alfured by Herodo- 
Tus, that the oriental Ethiopians were Indiana ; and 
hence we may infer, that India was known to Greeks^ 
in the age of Homer, by the name of eaftern JE- 
thiopia ; they could not then have known it by the 
appellation of India^ becaufe that word, whatever 
may be its original meaning, was either framed or 
corrupted by the PerJianSy with whom, as long as 
their monarchs remained f<Eitisfied with their own 
territories, the Greeks had no fort of connexion. 
They called it alfo the land of Pancha^a, but knew 
fo little of it, that, when they heard of India, 
through their intercourfe with the Perjians, they 
fuppofed it to be quite a different country. In 
PerfiaH the word Hindu means both an Indian and 
any thing black, but whether, in the latter fenfe, it 
be ufed metaphorically, or was an adjeftive in the 
old language of Ptrfia^ I am unable to afcertain : it 
appears from the book of Esther, thdit India was 
known to the Hebrews in Perjia by the name of Ho-^ 
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iu^ Mhich has fome refemblance to the word Yaiu^ 
and may have been only a corruption of it. Hiniu 
cannot regularly be derived,.. as an Englifi> writer 
has fuggefted, from a Sanfcrtt name of the moon^ 
fince that name is Indu ; but it may be corrupted 
from Sifidlu^ or the Indus^ as a learned Brdbmenhzs^ 
conjeQured, for the hifEng letter is often changed 
into an afpirate ; and the Gretk name for that river 
feems to ftrengthen his conjefture. Be it as itmay^ 

. the words Hindu and Hinduft^hdn occur in no San^ 
firit book- of great antiquity ; but the epithet Haht^ 
dava^ in a derivative form» is ufed by the poet Ca'- 
liba's : the moAtrn Brdbmensy when they write or 
Ipeak Sanjcrit^ call themfelves Hindus i but they 
give the name of Cumdra^e^handa to their country 
on both fides the Ganges, including part of the pe«» 
ninfula, and that ofNdga-c^banda to the diftrids bor- 
dering on the Indus. 

• Next to the emigration of the Yddavas, thenM>ft 
celebrated was that of the Palis, or Pdlipuras ; 
many of whofe fettlements were named PdJiJi^bdn^ 
which the Greeks changed inio Palaifiinei a country 
fo called was on the banks of the Tigris, and another 
in Syria ; the river Strymon had the epithet Palaif^ 
tinos J in Italy we find the Pelefiim, and, at the 
mouth of the Pe, a town called Philijiina; to which 
may be added the Pbilifiin^ fojfi9ms, and the Pai$f^ 
since arena in Epirns. As the Greeks yiroi^ Pahifot 
Pdli^ they rendered the word Palipntra by Pataigih' 

" fios, which alfo means the offspring of Pali ; but 
they fometimes reuined the Sanjerit word ^or/fojt^ 
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and the town of Palaipairai^ to this day called Pn^ 
iiputra by the natives, flood on the (liore of the 
HelUjponf : thefe difquifitions, however, would lead 
me too far ; and I proceed to demonftrate the ajn- 
cient intercourfe between Egypt and Indiay by a 
faithful epitome of fome mythological and aftrono- 
mical fables which were common to both thofc 
countries. 

Section the Second, 

OSIRIS, or, more properly, Ysiris, according 
to Hellanicus, was a name ufed in Egypt for the 
Supreme Being ; (aj in Sanjcrit it fignifies Lord^ 
and, in that fenfe, is applied by the Brdbmens to 
each of their three principal deities, or rather IQ 
each <rf the principal forms, in which they teach the 
people to adore BRAHM,"6r the Great One ; and, if 
it be appropriated in common fpeech to Maha'pe'- 
VA, this proceeds from the zeal of his numerous 
votaries, who place him above their two other di- 
vinities. Brahma\ Vishnu, and Maha'de'va^ 
fay the Pauranics, were brothers ; and the Egyptian 
Triad, or Osiris, Horus, and Typhon, were 
brought forth by the fame parent, though Horus 
was believed to have fprung from> the myfterious 
embraces of Osiris and Isis before their birth ; 
as the Vaijhnavas alfo imagine, thatHARA, or Ma-- 
HA'oa'vA, fprang myftically from his brother He- 

(a) Hut. on IJis and Ofim, 
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Ri, or Vishnu. In the Hindu mythology Brah^ 
ma' is reprefented of a red, Vishnu, of a black, 
or dark azure, and Hara of a white, complexion; 
but in that of Egyp^i we find Osiris black, Horu» 
white, and Typhon red : the indifcriminate appli- 
cation of the title IswiniA has occafioned great 
confufion in the accounts, which the Greeks have 
tranfmitt^d to us, of Egyptian Mythology ; for the 
priefts of Egypt were very referved on fubjefts of 
religion, and the Grecian travellers had in general 
too little curiofity to inveftlgate fuch points with 
fcrupulous exaftnefs : fince Osiris, however, was 
painted blacky we may prefume, that he was Vish* 
N u, who, on many occafions, according to the Ptt-? 
rdnas^ took Egypt under his fpecial prote6tioii« 
Crishna was Vishnu himfelf, according ta the 
mod orthodox opinion ; and it was he, who vifited 
the countries adjacent to the Nile^ deftroyed the ty- 
rant Sanc'ha'sura, introduced a more perfeft 
mode of worfhip, cooled the conflagrations, which 
had repeatedly defolated thofe aduft regions, aad 
cftablifhed the government of the Cutila-ce/as, ov^ 
genuine Egyptians, on a permanent bafis : thus Osi- 
ris, as we are told by Plutarch, taught the old 
Egyptians to make laws and to honour the Gods. 
The title Sri^Bhagavat^ importing profperity 2Lnd d(f- 
viinion, is given peculiarly to Chrishna, or the 
^lack deity, and the black OsiRis had alfo the titled, 
of SiriuSi Seirius, and Bacchus. It is related, in-.. 
deed, that Osiris, or Bacchus, imported from /»- 
dia the worfhip of two divine Bulls ; and, in this 

charader^ 
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charafter, he was Maha'de'va, whofe followers 
were pretty numerous in Egypt : for Hermapiox^ 
in his explanation of the hieroglyphicks on the He- 
Hopolitan obelilk, calls Horus, the Supreme £.#rrf, 
and the author of Time (a) : now Is war a, or Lurd^ 

•- \ Mmmi^- "j ITm " -^ « *■ *■— — ^ i fc" " *i**'' '«J«aw^-- ■?«-*'-- p-^-^o i - < «» w— - ^ • .-« * _ . — • 

and Ca'l'a, or Time, are among the diftinguilhed 
titles oF Maha'de'va ; and obelifks or pillan;> 
whatever be their (hape, are amoh^ his emblem^. 
In the Vribad^baima, which appears to contain manV 
curious legends concerning Egypt^ it is exprefsly 
faid, that •* Iswara, with his confort Pa'rvati\ 
** defcended from heaven, and chofe for his abode 
** the land of Mifra in Sanc'ha^dwip.'' We mull 
obferve,' that the Egyptians feared and abhorred 

TypHON, .2£M^i:l^o^'^A...J^ ^^^s charadler of tbt 
Deftrcyer ; and the Hindus alfo dread him in that 
charafier, giving him the name of Bhairaz^ay or 
^temendous : the Egyptian fable of his attempt to 
hrcak the Mimdane Egg is applied to M.a'ii/\de'va 
in the little book ChandL which is chiefly extraficd 
from the Mdrcandeya Purdn. There is a ftriking re- 
femblance between the legendary wars of the three 
prmcipal Gods in Egypt and India ; as Osiris gave 
battle to Typhon, who was defeated at length and 
even killed by Horus, fo Brahma' fought with 
Vishnu and gained an advantage over him, but 
was overpowered by Maha'de'va, who cut off one 
of his^ve heads ; an allegory, of which I cannot 
pretend to give the meaning. 

{a) Amipian. Marcellin. 
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Plutarch afferts, that the priefts of J?^^^/ called 
the Sun tbeir Lord and King ; and their three Gods 
refolve theftifelves ultimately into him alone : Osi- 
ris was the Sun; Horus was the Sun; and fo> I 
fuppofe, was Typhon, or the^w^ $f deftruSionfy 
beat, Xhongh Plutarch fays gravely, that fucb, as 
maintained that opinion^ were not worthy to he be^d* 
The cafe was nearly the fame in ancient //lAW; but 
there is no fubjeft, on which the modern Brdbmens 
are more referved ; for, when they are clofely in- 
terrogated on the title of Dcva^ or God> which 
their moft facred books give to the Sun, they avoid 
a direft anfwer, have recourfe to evafions, and of- 
ten contradiO: one another and thcmfelves : they 
confcfs, however, unanimoufly, that the Sun is an 
emblem, or image, of their three great dejtie s joints 
iy and individually, that is, of Brahm, or the Su- 
preme One, who alone exijis really and ^ijj^utely^ the 
three male divinities thcmfelves being only Mdyd, 
or illufion. The body of the fun they confider as 
Mdyd ; but, fince he is the moft glorious and adive 
emblem of God, they refpeft him as an obje6l of,' 
high veneration. All this muft appear very my(l 
terious; but it flows from the principal tenet of the 
Veddntis, that the only being, which has abfolute . 
and real exiftence, is the divine fpirit, infinitely 
wife, infinitely benign, and infinitely powerful, ex- 
panded through the univerfe, not merely as ihtfaul 
of the world, but as xht provident ruler of it, fending 
forth rays or emanations from his own effence, 
which are the pure vital fouls of all animated crca- 

tures. 
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tures, whether moveable or mmoveable^ that is, (as 
we ihould exprefs ourfelves) both animals and.x/^-^ 
^etahles^ and which he calls back to himfelf, accord-*, 
ing to certain laws eiOtabUIhed by his unlimited wif- 
loSi ; though .Sr^ih;^ be neuter in the chara£ler 
of the Moft High One, yet, in that of Supreme i?«* 
/fr, he is named Parame'swara; but, though the 
infinite veneration, to which he is entitled, the 
Hindus meditate on him with filent adoration, and 
oiier prayers and facrifice only to the higher ema- 
nations from him. In a mode incomprehenfible to 
inferiour creatures, they are involved at firft in the 
gloom oi Mdydy and fubjeft to various taints from 
attachment to worldy afiPeflions ; but they can ne- 
ver be reunitsed to their fource, until they difpel 
the illufion byfelf-denial, renunciation of the world, 
and intelle£iual abftraQions, and until they remove 
the impurities, which they have contrafted, by re- 
pentance, mortification, and fucceflive paflages 
through the forms of animals or vegetables accord- 
ing to their demei^ts : in fuch a reunion confifts 
their final beatitude, and to eIFe£l it by the bed poC- 
fible means is the objeft of their fupreme ruler ; 
who, in order to reclaim ihe vicious, to punifli the in- 
corrigible, to proteft the oppreffed, to deftroy the 
oppreffor, to encourage and reward the good, and 
to (how all fpirits the path to their ultimate happi- 
nefs, has been pleafed, fay the Brdhmens, to manifeft 
himfelfinjivariety of ways, from age to age, in all 
parts of the habitable world. When he a6ls imme- 

iT diately. 
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diately^ vfithout affuming a Ihape, or fending fortli 
Ji new emanation^ as when a divine found is heard 
from the fky, that manifeflation of himfelf is called 
A'cd/avdni, or ^n etherial voice i when the voice pro- 
ceeds from a meteor, or a flame, it is faid to be 
egniriipit or formed of fin \ but €in ^ryfl/arvi is a j2^- 
fient of the deity in the fhape of a mortal ; and in 
nvdntara is a fimilar incarnation of an inferiour 
kind, intended to anfwer fome purpofe of lefs mo- 
ment. The Supreme Being, and the celeftial ema- 
nations from him, are nirdcard, or bodikfi^ in which 
ftate they muft be invifible to mortals ; hut, when 
they are pratyacjhd^ or obvious tojighty they become/a- 
cdrd^ OT embodied^ either in fliapes different from that 
of any mortal, and exprcffive of the divine attributes, 
as Crishna revealed him to Arjun, or in a hu- 
man form, which Crishna ufually bore; and, in 
that mode of appearing, the deities are generally 
fuppofed to be born of women, but without any car- 
nal intercourfe. Thofe, who follow the Piirvs 
Mtmdnfdy or philofophy of JaimTmi^ admit no fuch 
incarnations of deities, but infift, that the Divas 
were mere mortals, whom the Supreme Being was 
pleafed to endue with qualities approaching to his 
own attributes ; and the Hindus in general perform 
afts of worlhip to fome of their ancient monarchs 
and fages, who were deified in confcqufence of therf • 
eminent virtues. After thefe introduftory remarks 
we proceed to the feveral manifeftations, in ^rypt 
and other countries adjacent to the Nik^ of De'vi 

and 
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the tbree principal gods of .the Hindus^ as they 
are exprefsly related in the Pwrdnas and other Sm^ 
farii books of antiquity. 

D%'vi\ or the Goddefs, and Isx\ or the Swereign 
Qt^ef$/is the Is 1 8 ofJE^t, and reprefents iVic^/urf in 
general^ but in particular the Earib, which the In^ 
diam call Prjt*hivi^; while water and humidity of 
sdi kinds are fuppofcd by the Hindus to proceed 
from Vishnu; as they were by the Egyptians to pro- 
ceed from Osiris : this account of Isis we find cor- 
Toborated by Plutarch ; and SzRvius aflerts, that 
the very word Isis means Earth in the language of 
the EgypUam; but this I conceive to be an er* 
rour. '/ 

I. It is related in the Scdnda, that^ when the 
whote earth was covered with water, and Vishnu 
lay extended afleep in the bofom of De'vi^ a lotos 
aroCe from his navel, and its afcending flower foon 
reached the furfaceof^the flood; thatBRAHMA fprang 
from that flower, and, looking round without 
feeing any creature; on the boundlefs expanfe, 
imagined himfelf to be the firft born, and entitled to 
. rank above all future beings ; yet refolved to in« 
veftigate die deep, and to afcertain whether any be-, 
ing exifted in it, who could controvert his claim to' 
pre-eminence; He glided, therefore, down the 
fidk of the lotos, and, finding Vishnu afleep, 
aiked loudly who he was : •* I am the firft born'% 
anfwered Vishnu waking; and, when Brahma^ 
43eiMed his primogeniture, they had an obftinate bat- 
tic, t ill Maha'ds'va prefled between them in great 
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wrathi faying : ** It is I, who am truly the firll 

" born ; but I will refign my prctenfions to either 

of you^ who (hall be able to reach and behold 

the fummit of my head or the foles of my feet.*' 

Brahma^ inftantly afcended^ but^ having fatigued 

himfelf^ to no purpofe, in the regions of immenfity, 

yet loth to abandon his claim^ returned to M^ha'- 

de'va, declaring that he had attained and feen the 

<rown of his head, and callings as his witnefs, the 

firft born cow : for this union of pride and falfe- 

hood the angry god ordained, that no facred rites 

ihould be performed to Brahma", and that the 

uicufb of the cow fhould be defiled and a caufe bf 

defilement, as it is declared to be in the coldeft In-* 

dian laws. When Vishnu returned, he acknow- 

ledged, that he had not been able to fee the feet of 

Maha'de'va, who then told him, that he was rcalijr 

the firft born among the Gods, and fhould be raifed 

above all: it was after this, that Maha'de'va cut 

off the fifth head of Brahma', ^bofe pride, fays 

the writer of the Scanda Purdn, occafioned his lofs 

of power and influence in the countries bordering 

on the river Cdli\ Whether thefe wild ftories on 

the wars of the three principal Gods mean only, the 

religious wars between the feveral feftaries, or 

whether they have any more hidden mearting, it is 

evident from the Purdnas^ which reprefent Egppt as 

the theatre of aSion, that they are the original le- 

gends of the wars between Osiris, Horus, anil 

Typhon ; for Brahma' in his character of all-de- 

UroyinffTm^^ correfponds with Typhon ; andMi^ 

ha'de'va. 
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ha'db'va, in that of the produSHve principU, with 
Harus or Hon A, "who aflumes each of his charac- 
ters on various occafions^ either to reftore the 
powers, or to fubdue the opponents of VisHi^u,or 
adive Nature, from whom his auxiliary fprings. 
In Egypt^ fays Plutarch, certain facrifices were 
made even to Typhon, but only on particular days, 
and for the purpofe of confoling him after his over- 
throw ; as in India no' worfhip is paid to Brahma\ 
except on particular occafions^ when certain offer- 
ings are made to him, but placed ' at fome diftance 
from the perfon, who offers them : the Greeks have 
confounded Typhon with Python, whofe hif- 
toryhas no connection with the wars of the Gods, 
and who will appear in the following fedion, to be 
the PaiT^'hi'nasi of the Hindus. The idea of Ma- 
ha'de'va wjthJWj head in the highejl heaven, and his 
feet in the lowefi parts of the earth, is conformable to 
the language of the Oracle, in its anfwer to Nico- 
CRATES, King of Cyprus: 

And the fame image is expreffed, word for word, 
at. the beginning of the fourth Fe^/7, where the deity 
is defcribed as* Makdpurujha, or the Great Male. 

In the ftory of the war between. Osiris and 
Typhon, mention is made by Plutarci^ of a ftu- 
pendous Boar^ in fearch of whom TVphon travelled, 
with a view, perhaps, to ftrengthen his own party 
by making an alliance with him : thus it is faid in 
ihtVaiJbnavdgama^lhsit Cko'ka^svka was a demon, 

L 3 with 
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iNiih the face of a Boar, who^ neveithelefs^ was con- 
tinually reading the Veda, and performing fuch ads 
of devotion, that Vishnu appeared to bim^ on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra, promifing to grant any 
boon, that be could aflc. Cro'ra'sura requeftcd, 
that no creature, then exifting in the three worlds, 
might have power Xo deprive him of life; and 
Vishnu granted his rcqueft :^but the demon be* 
came fo infolent, that the Divatds, whom be op* 
preffed, were obliged to conceal themfelves, and he 
aflumed the dominion of the world. Vishnu was 
then fitting on a bank of the C^, greatly difquieted 
by the malignant ingratitude of the demon ; and, 
his wrath being kindled, a (hape, which never be« 
fore had exifted, fprang from his eyes : it was Ma- 
ha'de'va, in his dellr6£tive character, who difpcUed 
in a moment the anxiety of Vishnu,, whence he ac- 
quired the furfiame of Chinta'kara. With flam- 
ing eyes, contraded brows, and his whole^ counte- 
nance diftorted with anger, he rufhed toward Gro** 
R a'sura, feized him with fury, and carried him un- 
der his arm in triumph over the whole earth, but at 
length caft him lifelefs on the ground, where he was 
transformed into a mountain, ftill called the Moun- 
tain of Cro'ra, or i\iQ Baar I the* place, where 
Vishnu fat by the river Call, has the name of Cbin^ 
idbara-ft'balli and "all they, fays the author of the 
^^ A'gama, who are troubled with anxious thoughts^ 
** peed only meditate on Chinta'hara and their 
' '* cares will be diffipated." The word Chinid was> 
I imagincj pronounced Xanthus by the defcendants 

of 
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of Dar0a'na'sa» or Dardanus, who carried into 
their Mw fettlements not only the name^ but fome 
obfcure notions relative to the power of the deity 
Chinta'hara : the diftrift of Troa$^ where they 
fettled^ w^ called alfo Xantbi ; there was a town 
Xantbus in i^a^i^ and a nation of Xatubu or ^Xan/ii^ 
in Tbrjstcei a river oi l^cia had that name^ and fo 
had another near Troy, in the waters of which grew 
a plaxit J fuppofed capable of di/pelling tie c(ire& and 
iertwrs, which both Greeks and Indian^ believed to 
be caufed by the prefence of fome invifible deity 
or evil fpirit («). The river Xantbus, near Trcy^ 
was vulgarly called Scamander, but its facred name, 
ufed in religious rites^ w^s. Xantbus; as moil rivers 
in India have different nstmes^ popular and holy^ 
XamthuSs according to Homer, was a fon of Ju.-» 
PITER, or, in the language of Indian Mythology, an 
itudiUtara, or inferiour manifeftation, of Siva : others 
niaEe^lSmi a fon of the great Tremilus {b), whom I 
fliould fuppofe to be Jupiter Temehus, or rather 
9>^mf/rz/j,wor (hipped dXBiennus in Crete; for the Tre* 
vUti, or ^remylias, came originally from that ifland* 
According to Stephanus of Byzantium, the native 
"country of Xanthus was Egypt (c)i and, on the 
fliores of the Atlantici, there were monft^r^ Qiaped 
like bulls, probably fea^cows, called Xantbari. A 
poet, cited by Stephanus, under the word TV^wiZf, 
fays, that Xanthus, fon of Jupiter, travelled with 

{a) Flat, on^ivers^ art. Scmwumiler. (^} Steph* ByzanU 

Tnmile^ [c] See the word Xanthtfs* 
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his brothers over the whole world, and did a great 
deal of fnifcbief^ that is, according to the Pwinas^ 
deftroyed the infolent Cro'ra'sura, who was pro- 
bably revered in the more weftern countries, where 
Vara'heVwara once reigned according to the 
Hindus^ and where they believe his pofterity ftill to 
live in the fliape of white Vardbas, or Boars z the 
legend of the wars between thofe Vardbas and the 
Sarabhas, a fort of monfter with the face of a lion, 
and wings like.a bird, fhall be explained in another 
eflay on Vardba^dwtp ; and I fhall only add in this 
place^ that the war was reprefented, according to 
Hesiod, on the fhield of Hercules. Atprefent . 
the place, where the temple of Ammon formerly 
flood, has the name of Santariab^ which may be 
derived from fome altar anciently dedicated to 
Chinta'hara, 

II. \Ve are told in the Ndreda Purdn, that Su'- 
KYA, the regent of the Sun, h^d chofen a beautiful 
and well-peopled country in Sanc*bamdwip\ for the 
purpofe of performing his devotions ; but that he 
had no fooner begun, than the whole region was 
in flames, the waters dried up, and all its inhabitants 
deftroyed; fince which it has been denominated 
Barbara^ The Devatdsy it is/ added, were in the 
greateft diftrefs, and Vishnu descended with Bramni 
ma\ to expoftulate with the author of the conflagra-t 
tion: Su'rva. praifed and wqrfhipped tbem^ but 
lamented, that his devotion has not profpered, an4 
promifed to repair the injuries done by his flames^ 
^^ It is li faid^ YiSHNU, who ^luft repair them 5 
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** and, when I fhall revifit this country, in the cha- 
*^ rafter of Crishna, to deftroy the demon Sanc'- 
ha'sura, the land fhall cool and be replenifhed 
with plants and animals ; the race of Pali fhall 
then fettle here, with the Ciiiila'-.cefas^ the Yavanas, 

I 

^* and other Miecb'ha tribes." 

Im the Uitara^cbaritra, and other ancient books, 
-we find many flories concerning Su'rya, forae of 
"which have a mixture of aftrological allegory. 
Once, it feems, he was performing afts of auftere 
devotion, in the character of Tap ana, or the In- 
garner, when his eonfort Prabha", or Brigbtnefs, un- 
able to bear his intenfe heat, affumed the form of 
Gh*haya-, or Shadey and was impregnated by him : 
after a period of a hundred years, when Gods and 
men, expefting a terrible offspring, were in the 
utmoft conflernation, fhe was delivered of a male 
child, in a remote place, afterwards called /irki^ 
ft'bdn^ or Saurift^bdn^ from Arci and Sauri^ the pa- 
tronymicks of Arc a and Su'rya. He was the ge- 
nius of the planet, which ihtLatians calledSAxuRN, 
and acquired among the Hindus the epithet of San i, 
ai^d Sanaischara, or Jlow-moving* For twelve 
years, during his education at ArcLjt'hdn^ no rain 
fell ; but a deflruftive wind blew continually, ajid 
the air blazed with tremendous meteors : a dreads 
ful fan[jineenfued, and the -D^V^Mi, together with the 
tiaityas^ implored the proteflion and advice of Su'- 
HYA, who direfted thein to propitiate Sani by per- 
forming religious rites to Vishnu, near the Pippal 

UWt which i$ an emblem of himj a.nd affured 

them,, 
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fhem, that> in future ages, the malignant influence 
of the planet ihould prevail only during its paflage 
. ' through four ligns of the jfjavit^hi, or Zodiack, The 
reign of Su'rya in Barbara continued long, but 
he refigned his dominion to Sani^ whofe govern- 
ment was tyrannical : all his pious and prudent fub- 
jc£ks fled to the hilly countries bordering on the 
river Naruid, while the irreligious and rafh periflied 
in the defer is of burning fand^ to which the baneful . 
eyes of the tyrant reduced all the plains and mea-. 
dows, on which he looked. His father, returning 
.to vifit his ancient realm, and feeing the defolation 
of the whole country, expelled Sani, and fent for 
another of his fon's, named Aurva, who, being 
appointed fucceffor to his brother, purified the land, 
recalled the holy men from the hills, and made fais 
fubjeds happy in eafe and abundance, while he re-> 
SiA^A zt Aurva fi^hdn^ fo called from his name; but 
he returned afterwards to Vabnifl^hdni the prefent 
jizarbdijdn^ or the Seat of ftre/in the inter iour Cufia^ 
dwzpa^ where he was performing his devotions on 
^ris*ringa, or the mountain ^*Ub three peah^ at the 
time when his father fumrooned him to the govern- 
ment of Barbara. Juft before that time he hacjl 
given a dreadful proof bf his power ; Tor Ara'ma> 
the fon of a fonof Satyavrata, (and confequently 
the Aram of Scripture), was hunting in that coun- 
try with Kis whole army, near a fpot, where DuR- 
va'sas, a cholerick faint, and a fuppofed avdntdir . 
of Maha'i>e'va, was fitting rapt in deep medita- 
tion ; Aram inadvertently {hot an arrow, which 

wounded 
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mounded the foot of .DurVa'sas, who no fooner 
opened his eyes, than Aurva fprang from them, in 
the fliape of a flame, which confumed Aram and 
his party, . together with all the animals and vege- 
lahles inCuJha^dwip. It feems to me, that Aurva 
is Vulcan j or the God of Fire, who reigned^ ac- 
cording to the Egyptian priefts, after /i&^ 5/m, though 
(bme have pretended, fays.DionoRUs, that he had 
exifted before thut luminary ; as Uti^ Hindus aliedge, 
thatAGNi, or Fire, had exiftencejn an elementary 
Aate before the formation of the Sun, but could 
not be faid to have dominion, till its force was con* 
centrated: in another charafter he is Orus the El- 
der, or Apollo, a "name derived, I imagine, from 
a iSan/cnTyford, implying a power of difpe/ting Jmmi- 
dUy. No doubt, the whole fyftemof Egyptian ^nd 
Indian Mythology muft at firft view fecra ftrangely 
inconfiftent ; but, fince all the Gods refolve them- 
felves into one, of whom they were ho more than 
/orms or appearances, it is not wonderful, that they 
ihoukl be confounded ; efpecially as every emana- 
tipn from the Supreme Spirit was believed to fend 
forth collateral emanations, which were blended 
with one another, fometimes recalled, fometimcs 
continued or renewed, and varioufly reflefled or 
TefraSed Jn all direftions: another fource of con- 
fufion is the infinite variety of legends, which were 
invented from time to time in Greece^ Egypt^ Italy ^ 
and India j and, when all the caufes of inconfifti 
ency are confidered^ we fhall no longer be fur^ 
prifed to fee the f«ime appellations given <to very 

different 
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dificTcnt deities^ and the fame deities appearing 
under different appellations. To give an example 
in Saturn : the planet of that name is theSANi 
of Indiay who, lays Diodorus, was confidered by 
the Chaldeans as the moft powerful of the heavenly 
bodies, next to the Sun ; but his influence was 
thought baneful, and incantations, with offerings of 
certain^^r/i^i»f5,^vere ufed to avert or to mitigate it. 
When the name is applied toCHRONUs, the Father 
of the Gods, it njeans Ca'la, or Time^ ^ charafter 
.both of Maha'de'va and Brahma ; but, when he 
is called Cronus, he feems to be the gigantick 
CRAUNCHA.of the ///Wwj ; which the Saturn of 
Latiuw^ and of the Golden Age, appears to be quite 
a different perfon, and his title was probably de- 
rived from Satyaverna, which implies an age of 
veracity and righteoufnefs; Brahma with a rei 
. complexion is worfl^ipped, fay the PuranaSy in the 
ihnp of Pujbcara, which I fuppofe to be a maritime 
country at no great diftance from Egypt \ he was 
there called the firft born of nature, Lord of 
the Univerfe, and Father of Deities : and, the My- 
thology of Pujhcara having paffed into Greece, w^e 
find Cronus reprefented in tbofe charafters, but, 
mild and beneficent to the human race, with fome 
features borrowed from the older fyftem, which pre-' 
vailed on tlic banks of the Nile and the Ganges. I 
cannot help fufpetiing, that the word Cdla was the 
origin ofCcELus, or Coiltis, as En nius wrote it;- 
and the Akhan of the Jainas, who was ^ form of 
MahacV^^S might originally have been the fame 

with 
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ifith UitANUs : as to Rhea, there can be no doubt, 
that Ihe is the Goddefs Ri, whom the Hindus call 
the Mother of the Gods ; but fome fay, that flie 
alfo produced malignant beings ; and Pliny tells 
us, that fhe was the mother of Typhon, who be- A 
came fovereign of Egyp^i {a) but was depofed and 
expelled by Aver IS or Horus; where we haVe 
precifely the ftory of Sani and Aurva. We can- 
not but obferve, that the fucceflion of the Gods in 
Egypt, according to Manetho, is exaSly in the 
fpirit of Hindu Mythology, and conformable, in- , 
deed, to the Purdnas themfelves ; and we may add, 
before; we leave the planets, that, although Vrih as- 
PETi, an ancient legiflator and philofopher, be com- 
monly fuppofed to direft the motions of "JupUer^ 
which now bears his name, yet many of the Hindus 
acknowledge, that Siva, or the God Jupiter, Chinas 
in that'planet, while the Sun is the peculiaf ftation 
of Vishnu, and Saturn is direfted by Brahma^ 
whom, for that reafon, the Egyptians abhorred, not 
daring even to pfon6unce his true name, and abomi- 
nating all animals with r^i hair, becaufe it was his 
colour. 

There is foraething very remarkable in the 
number of years, during which Arc a, and his fon, 
reigned on the banks of the Cdli. The Sun, ac- 
cording to the BrdhmenSi began hi« devotion imme- 
diately after the flood, and continiied it a hundred 
years; Sani, they fay, was born a hundred years af- 

{a) Lib* 2. Cap. 25 y &c« 
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ter bis conception, and reigned a hundred years^ 
or till the death of A'ra'm, wbo.muft therefore 
have died about three hundred years after the de- 
luge, and Bfty years before his grandfather; but 
the Pauranics infift, that they were years of Brabmdz 
now one year of mortals is a day and night of the 
Gods, and 360 of our years is one of theirs 1 
12,000 of their years, or 4,320,000 of ours, confti-i 
tute one of their ages, and 2000 fuch ages are 
Brahma's day a»d night, which mud be multiplU 
ed by 360, to make one of his years ; f© that the 
chronology of Egypt, according to the Brdhmens^ 
would be more extravagant than that of the Egyp^ 
■liians themfelves, according to Manetho. The 
I'almud contains notions of divine days and years, 
founded on paffages in Scripture ill underflood; 
the period of 12,060 years was Etrufcan, and that 
of 4,320,000 was formed in Cbaldea by repetitions of 
\\\c faros i the Turdeiam, an old and learned nation 
in Spain, had a long period nearly of the fame 
kind ; but for particular inquiries^ into the ancient 
periods apd the affinity between them, I muft refer 
to other eflays, and proceed to the geography of 
Egypt, as it is illuftrated by the Indian legends. 

The place, where the Sun is feigned to *have 
performed his aSs of religious aufterity, is named 
th^ft'hdn, or ftation, of Ai^ca, Su'rya, and Tap a- 
Is' a: as it was on the limit between the dwtpasof 
Cujb and Sane* ha, the Purdns afcribed it indifferent- 
ly to either of thofe countries. I believe jit to be 
the T^phanhis of Scripture, called Tapbna or Tapb^ 

nai. 
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ftau by the feventy Interpreters, and ^Daphne in ihtf 
Roman Itinerary, where it is. placed fjxteen miles 
from Pttujmm\ it is mentioned by HEiixi)DOTus, 
ttnder thfe name of Dapbnte Pelufiot { /i}, and by Ste- . 
PHANus under that of Daphne near Pdufiimz but 
the moderns bave corrupted the name into Safnas. 

Saori-st'han, where Sani was born ajtid edu- 
-^f ated, fecms to have been the famed Beth Sbemejb, 
or HeUopotiSj which wa^ built, fays Uiodokus, by 
AcTis, m honour of his father the Sun {b) ; Actis 
firft taught vaftronomy in Egyft^ and there was a 
college of aftronomers at HdiopoliSy with an obfer- 
vatory and a temple of the Sun, the magnificence 
and cetebrity of which might have occafioned the 
change of the ancient name into Surya-Jt'bdnj as it 
wis tranflated by the Hebrews and Greeks. It is 
faid by the Hindus^ that Sani, or Arki, built fevc- 
ral plates of worflbip in the regions adjacent to the 
Coil; and we ftili find the town o{ Arkico near the 
Red Sea, which is not mentioned, indeed, by any 
of the Grecian geographers, but the headland conti- 
guous to it is called by Ptolemy, the Promontory 
of Satvrn. The genius of Saturm is defcribed 
in the Purdns^ as clad in a black mantle, with a 
dark turban loofely wrapped round his head ; his 
afpeft hideous ^nd his brows knit with anger, a , 
trident in one of his four hands, a cimiter in a 
fecond, and, in the two others, a bow and fhafts : 
the priefts of Saturn in Egypt ^ where his temples 

'(/?) B, 2; C; 30. (^)B. 6»C. 13. 
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were always out of the towns, arc faid by Epipha- 
Nius, to have worn a drefs nearly finailar. 

To conclude this head, we muft add, that the 
Ji*bdn of AuRVA is now called Arfu by the Ccfts (a) ; 
but, as AukvA correfponded with Orus, or Apol- 
Lo, the Greeks gave it the name oi ApollonotoUs. 

. ^*, . , <-* y - ■ . . ... .■.'■.-•.-«■:> ^>fc*r-«^jU ^^iw^ 

III. The metamorphofis of Lujfus into Luna 
was occafionally mentioned in the preceding fec- 
tion ; but the legend muft now be told m6re at length. 
The God So'ma, or Chandra, was traverfing the 
earth with his favourite confort Ro'hini' ; and, ar-^ 
riving at the fouthern mountain, Sabyddri, they un- 
warily entered the foreft of Gauri, where fome men 
having furprifed Maiia'de'va carefling that god- 
defs, had been formerly puniflied by a change of 
their fex, and the foreft had retained a power of 
cfFefling the like change on all males, who fhould 
enter it, Chandra, inftantly becoming a female, 
"Was fo afflifted and afliaraed, that fhe haftenedyir 
to the wtfl, fending Ro'hini' to her feat in the Iky, 
and concealed herf^lf in a mountain, afterwards nam- 
ed Soma-giri, where ftie performed acls of the mod 
rigorous devotion. Darknefs then covered the 
world each night : the fruits of the earth were de- 
ftroy^d, and the univcrfe was in fuch difmay, that 
the DevaSy with Brahma' at their head, implored 
the afTiftance of Maha'de'va, who no fooner plac- 
ed Chavdri on his forehead, than fhe became a 
wale again ; and hence he acquired the title of 

(a) Lett. Edif, vol. 5. p, 257, 
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Cbandra/ic^bara. This fable has been explained 
to me by an ingenious Pandit : to the inhabitants 
of the countries near the fource of the CdB, the 
moon^ being in the maniion of RdUni, or the Hyads^ 
feemed to vanifh behind the fouthern mountains : 
now, when the moon is in its oppofition to the 
fun, it is the god Chandra; but, when in con« 
jun&ion with it, the goddefs Chan on i\ who was 
in that Rate feigned to have conceived tlie PuRn^ 
das mentioned in the former feElion. The moon 
is believed by the Hindu naturalifts to have a pow* 
erful influence on vegetation, efpecially on certain 
plants, and above ail, on the Sdmalatd, dt moon^ 
plant ; but its power, they fay, is greateft at the 
pumimd^ or full, after which it gradually decays till^ 
on the dark tiVbi^ ox amdvafyd^ it wholly vaniflies. 
- This mode of interpretation may ferve as a clew 
for the intricate labyrinth of the Purdnas^ which 
contain all the hiftory, phyliology, and fcience of 
the Unmans and Egyptians difguifed under fimilar 
£ibles. We have already made remarks on the re^ 
gion and mountains of the moon, which the Purdnas 
place in the exterior Cujha^dwip^ or the fouthern 
parts of Africa ; and we only add, that the Pulindas 
confider the female Moon as ^fortn of the c^ftial 
I'si, or Isis, which may feem to be incompatible 
with the mythological fyftem of India; but the 
Hindus have in truth an Isis with three forms, called 
SwAR-DE'viMn heaven, Bhu-de'vi^ on earth, and 
Pa'ta'la-db'vi* in the infernal regions. The 
conforC of the terreftial goddefs is named Bhu'- 
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de'va, who refides on Sume'hu, and is a vicegerent 
on earth of the three principal deities : he fcems 
to be the BSivg of the Greek Mythologifts, and the 
BuDYAs of Arrian ; though the Grecian- writers 
have generally confounded him with Buddha. 

IV. When this earth was covered with w^atcrs, 
Maha'ca'la, who floated on their furface, beheld 
a company oi Apfarafes^ or Nym/phs, and expreffed 
with fuch force his admiration of their beauty^ that 
Maha'ca'li\ his confort, was greatly incenfed and 
fuddenly vanifhed: the God, flung with remorfe,^ 
went in fearch of her, and with hafty ftrides tra- 
verfedihe earth, which then had rifen above the 
waters of the deluge, as they were dried up or fub- 
fided ; but the ground gave way under the prefTure 
of his foot at every flep, and the balance of the 
globe was nearly deftroyed. In this diftrefs he 
was feen by the relenting Ca'li' on the fite of 
Srirangapattana I and confidering the injury, which 
the univerfe would fuflain by her concealment, fhe 
appeared in the character of Ra'jara'je'swari\ and 
in the form of a damfel more lovely than Apfaras^ on 
the banks of a river fince named Cali. There at 
length he faw and approached her in the charaQer 
of Ra'jara'je'swara, and in the fhape of a beau- 
tiful youth; they were foon reconciled, and tra- 
velled together over the world, promoting the in-« 
creafe of animals and vegetables, and inflrufting 
mankind in agriculture and ufeful arts. At lafl 
they returned to Cvjhihdwtp^ and fettled at a place, 
which from them was named the SVhdn of Ra'ja- 

RA^Jfi'- 
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ra'je'swara and Ra'jara'je/swari\ and which 
appears to be the Nyfa of Arabia^ called EUm in 
Scripture, and El Tor by modern geographers ; 
but Al Tur belongs properly to the interior dwtp of 
Cu/ha : they refided long in- that ftation converfing 
familiarly with men, till the iniquities of later gene- 
rations compelled them to difappear ; and they 
have fince been worfliipped under the titles of 
Isa'na, or Is A, and Isa'ni, or Is\\ 

Since the goddefs Isis made her (irfl: aplpearance. 

in^j^liult^?? .99HDiEy ^^ called her nurfing mother in 
an infcription mentioned by Biodorus, and faid 
to have been found on a pillar in Arabia : fhe was 
reported by the Egyptians to have been Queen of 
that country, and is declared in the Purdns to have 
reigned over Ct^^i-dwip within^ as her confort has 
the title, in the Arabian infcription, of King Osi- 
ris ; conformably, in both inftances, to the charac- 
ters, under which they appeared on the banks of 
the Nik. The place, where I'si was firft vifibie, 
became of courfe an objeft of worfhip ; but, as it 
is not particularly noticed by the Mythologifts of 
the weft, we cannot precifely afcertain its fituation : 
it wak probably one of the places in the Delta, 
each of which was denominated Iseum; and, I 
think, it was the town of Isis, near Sebennytus {a)^ 
now called Bha-beit^ where the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent temple, dedicated to Is is, are ftill to be feen. 
As YsiRis came from the weftern peninfula of /n- 

{aj Tab, Peutinger. Plin. Steph. Byzantium. 
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dia^ he was confidered in Egypt as a foreign divini- 
ty, and his temples were built out of the towns. 

V. Bhava, the author of 'exiftence^ and confort 
of Amba\ the Magna Mattr of the weftern Mytho^ 
logifts^ had refolved to fet mankind s^n example of 
performing religious aiufterities, and chofe for that 
purpofe an Aranya^ or uninbabited forefty:on the 
banks of the WU ; but Amba\ named alfo Bha* 
va'ni^ and Uma\ being uneafy at his abfence^ and 
guefling the place of his retirement^ aflumed the 
charafter of Aranya-de'vi\ or Goddefs of the Fo-i 
reft» and appeared fporting among the trees at a place 
called afterwards Cdmavana^ or the Wood of Oe- 
fire, from the impreffion, which her appearance 
there made on the amorous deity : they retired 
into an Atavij or impervious foreft^ whence the 
Goddefs acquired alfo the title of Atavi^-de'vi, 
and the fcene of their mutual carefles hayi the 
name of Bhavdta:oUft^hdnay which is mentioned in 
the Vedas. The place of their fubfequent refi-i 
'dence near the Nik was denominated Crzrdvana, or 
the Grove of Dalliance; and that, where Bhava 
was interrupted in his devotions, was at firft called 
Sbavafih'dn, and feems to be the celebrated BuhaJL 
Us, or, in the oblique cafe, Bubafton, peculiarly fa-r 
cred to Diana, the Goddefs of Woods : from Bha^ 
n}dtafui^ which was at fome diftance from the Niie^ 
in the raidft of an impervious fbreft, the Greeks 
made Butoi in the oblique cafe, whence they form- 
ed Buto and Butusi and there alfo flood a famous 
temple of Diana. The fituation oi Crirdvana 

cannot 
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cannot be fo eafily afcertaincd ; but it could not 
have been far from the two laft-mentioned places^ 
and was probably in the Delta, where we find a moft 
diftij[iguifhed temple of Venus at ApbroditopoUs {a\ 
now Atar-J^ekbi^ which, according to Stsphanus 
oi Byzanthm, was at no great diftance from Airihi: 
the goddefs had, indeed, laid afide the character of 
DiAKA, when Bhava perceived her, and afTumed 
that of Bhava^ni^ or Venus. The three places 
of worlhip here mentioned were afterwards conti- 
nually vifited by numerous pilgrims, whom the 
Brabmdnda^furdny from which the whole fable is 
extra&ed, pronounces entitled to delight and hap- 
pinefs both in this world and the next. 

Bh ave'swara feems to be the Busir is of Egypt ; 
for Strabo aflerts, pofitively, that no Egyptian king 
bore that name, though altars, on which men were an- 
ciently facrificed, were dedicated to Busiris, and the 
human vi£iims of the Hindus were offered to the con- 
fort of Bhav£^swara. The Naramedba^ or facrifice 
of a maHj is allowed by fome ancient authorities ; 
but, fince it is prohibited, under pain of the feverefl 
torture in the next world, by the writers of the Brdb^ 
«itf, of the jfdiiya^purdn, and even of the Bbdgavat 
itfelf, we cannot imagine, that any Brahmen would 
now officiate at fo horrid a ceremony ; though it is 
aflerted by fome, that the Pdmaras, or Pariar na- 
tions, in different parts of India, difregard the pro- 
hibition, and that the Carbaras, who were allowed 

(a) Herod. B. 2. C. 42. 
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by Paras'u Ra'ma to fettle in the Concan, to facri- 
fice a man, in the courfe of every generation, to ap-« 
pcafe the wrath of Re'nuca'-de'vi\ 

Before we quit the fubjeO: of Aiu'vi^ we muft 
add two legends from the Brdkrndnday which clearly 
relate to Egypt, A jiift and brave king, who reign- 
ed on the borders of Hmdlaya, or Imaus^ travelled- 
over the world to deftroy the robbers, who then 
infefted it ; and, as he ufually furprifed them by 
nighty he was furnamed Nactamchara : to his fon 
Nis'a'chara, whofe name had the fame fignifica- 
tion, he gave the kingdom of Barbara near the 
Golden Mountains, above Syene; and, Nisa'chara 
followed at firft the example of his father, but at 
length grew fo infolent as to contend with Indra, 
and opprefled both Divas and Ddnavas, who had 
recourfc to Atavi^-de'vi' and^folicited her protec- 
tion. The goddefs advifed them to lie for a time 
concealed in Swerga^ by which we muft here un- 
derftand the mountcins ; and, when the tyrant raflily 
attempted to drive her from the banks of the NiU^ 
ftie attacked and (lew him : the Divas then return- 
ed finging her praifes ; and on the fpot, where (he 
fought with Nisa'chara, they raifed a temple, 
probably a pyramid, which from her was called 
Atavi-mandira. Two towns in Egypt are ftill knowa 
to the Copts hy the names of Afji^ Atjieh^ and Itfui 
and to both of them the Greeks gave that oi Apbrodir 
t(/polis ; the diftrift round the moft northerly of them 
is to this day named Ibrit^ which M. D'Anville 
with good reafon thinks a corruption of Aphro-. 

PITE i^ 
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©ITE ; but Atavi-mandtr is Atji to the fouth of AlkcU 
hirab, not the Aifi or Itfu near Theies, which alfo is 
mentioned .in the Purdnas, and faid to have ftood 
in the forefts of Tapas. 

Another title of the Goddefs was Ashta'ra', 
which Ihe derived from the following adventure. 
Vijaya'swa, or vicarious on horfeback^ was a virtu- 
ous and powerful king of the country round the 
^Nijhadba mountains ; but his firft minifter^ having 
revolted from him, collefted an army of MUch'has 
in the hills of Gandbarnddan^ whence be defcended 
in force, gave battle to his mafter, took him pri- 
foner, and ufurped the dominion of his country. 
The royal captive, having found means to efcape, 
repaired to the banks of the Cdli^ and, fixing eight 
ftiarp iron fpikes in a circle at equal diftances, 
' placed himfelf in the centre, , prepared for deaths 
and refolved to perform the moft rigorous afts of 
devotion. Within that circle he remained a whole 
year, at the clofe of which the Goddefs appeared 
to him, iffuing like a flame from the eight iron 
points ; and, prefenting him with a weapon, called 
Ajidrd-micdgara, or a ftafF armed with eight fpikes 
fixed in an iron ball, flie affured him, that all men, 
who fliould fee that ftafF in his hand, muft either 
fave themfelves by precipitate flight, or would fall, 
dead and mangled on the ground. The king re- 
ceived the weapon with confidence, foon defeated 
the ufurper, and creftcd a pyramid in honour of 
the goddefs, by the name of Ashta'ra-devi': the 
writer qf the Purdna places it near the Cdll river 

M 4 in 
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in the woods of Tapas : and adds^ that all fuch, at 
vifit it, will receive affiftance from the goddefs for 
a whole year, jtjhian means eij^bt, and the word 
tira properly fignifies the /poke cf a wheel, yet ia 
applied to any thing refembling it ; but, in the po- 
pular Indian dialeBs, ajhfa is pronounced dti ; and 
the appearance, which Strabo mentions, of thie 
goddefs Aphrodite under the name of Attara, 
muft, I think, be the fame with that of Ashta'ra : 
the AJhtarotb of the Hebrews, and the old Perfisn 
word aftdrab, now written fitdrab, (or a ftar with 
tighi rays) are moft probably derived from the two 
Sanfirtt words. Though the place, where Vija- 
ya'swa raifed his pyramid, or temple, was named 
yljhtdrdft'hdn, yet, as the goddefs, to whom he in- 
fcribed it, was no other than AxAvi'-iw;/, it has re- 
tained among the Copts the appellation of A:Ji, or 
Atfu, and was called AphrodiUpolis by the Greeks i 
it is below Akbmm on the weftern bank of the Nile. 

VI. Among the legends concerning the tranf^ 
formation of De'vi, or *uo-*ff xroXo/iWff®' we find 
a wild aftronomical tale in the Ndfatya Sanbitd, or 
hiftbry of the Indian Castor and Pollux. In 
one o{\itr forms, it feenis, (he appeared as Prab- 
ha', or Light, and alTumed the fliape of A/tvini, of 
a Mare, which is the firft of the lunar manfions^ 
the Sun approached her in the form of a borfe, and 
he no fooner had touched her noftrils with his, 
than (he conceived ibe iwins^ who, after their birth, 
were called /ifwim-cumdrau, or the two fons of As^ 
wiNi'. Being left by their parents, who knew their 

deftiny/ 
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deftiny, they were adopted by. Brahma'^ who in« 
trufted them to the care of his fon Dacsha ; and» 
tinder that fage preceptor, they learned the whole 
jtyufvida^ or fyftem of medicine: in their early 
age they travelled over the world performing won- 
derful cures on gods and men ; and^they are gene- 
rally painted on horfeback, in the formsi of beautiful 
youths, armed with iavelins. At firft they reOded 
on the Cula mountains near Colchis; but Indra, 
whom they had inftruded in the fcience of healings 
gave them a ftation in £gypt near the river Cdli, 
and their new abode was from them called A/wi-- 
Ji*bdn : as medicated baths were among their moft 
powerful remedies, we find near their feat a pool^ 
named Ahbimatada^ or granting what is defireJ, and a 
place called R^a-yauvana-'Jl'bala, or the /and of 
beauty and youth. According to fome authorities^ 
one of them had the name of 'As win, and the other 
of Cuma'r, one of Na'satya, the other of Das* 
RA; but, by the better opinion, thofe appellations 
are to be ufed in the dual number, and applied to 
them both: they are alfo called Aswan a'sau, or 
As WAG ana's ATT, bccaufc their mother conceived 
them by her noftrib; but they are confidered as 
united fo intimately, that eachfeems either^ and they 
are often held to be one individual deity. As twin- 
brothers, the two Dasras, or Cuma'ras, are evi- 
dently the Diofcori of the Greeks ; but, when rcpre- 
fented as an individual, they feem to be ^scula- 
pius, which my Pandit fuppofes to be Aswicu la- 
fa, or Chief of the race of Jfwi : that epithet mighty 

indeed^ 
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indeed, be applied to the Sun ; and iEscuLAPiuSy 
according to fome of the weftern Mythologifts, was 
a form of the Sun himfelf. The adoption of the 
twins by Brahma', whofe favourite bird was the 
phoenicopteros,^ which the Europeans changed into a 
fwan, may have given rife to the fable of L£DA ; 
but we cannot wonder at the many diverfities in 
the old mythological fyftem, when we find in the 
Purdnas themfelves very different genealogies of 
|:he fame divinity, and very different accounts of 
the fame adventure. 

. jEsculapius, or Asclepius, was a fon of Apol- 
J.O, and his mother, according to the Pbenicians, 
was a goddefs, that is, a form of De'vi': he too 
was abandoned by his parents, and educated by 
' AuTOLAus, the fon of Arcas^^j. The Afwiculs^ 
pas J or Afclepiades^ had extenfive fettlements in 
^hejfaiy (b), and, I believe, in Mtjfenia. The word 
Afwini, fcems to have given a name to the town of 
Jfphynis^ now Asfun^ in Upper Egypt ; for Ajwa^ a 
horfey is indubitably changed by the Perjians into 
JJh'y or Afp ; but Afwi-Ji^hdn was probably the town 
of Ahydus in the Tbebais ; and might have been fo 
named from Ahbida^ a contraflion of Jbhimatada % 
for Strabo informs us, that it was anciently a very 
large city, the fecond in Egypt after Thebes^ that it 
flood about feven miles and a half to the weft of 
the Nile\ that a celebrated temple qf Osiris was 
pear it, and a magnificent edifice in it, called the 

[a) Paufan. B. 6, C. 23. {b) Paufan. B, 8. p. 25. 
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palace of Memnon ; that it was famed alfo for a 
^ell, or pool of water, with winding fteps all round 
it ; that the ftrufture and workmanfhip of the re-^ 
Jervoir were very fingular, the ftones ufed in it of 
sn aftonifhing magnitude, apd the fculpture on 
them excellent (tf). Herodotus infifts, that the 
»ames of the Dioscuri were unknown to the Egyp^ 
jiians ; but, fince it is pofitively afferted in the Pu^ 
^dnaSf that they were venerated on the banks of 
the Nile, they muft have been revered, I prefume, 
in Egypi under other names : indeed, Harpo* 
<^RATES and Halitomenion, the twin-fons of 
Osiris and Isis, greatly refemble the Dioscuri 
of the Grefian Mythologifts. 
(K VII. Before we enter on the next legend, I 

mud premife, that I'da pronounced zra^ is the root 
of a Sanfcrit verb, fignifying praife, and fynonymous 
& with tla, which oftener occurs in the Vedai the 
Rigveda begins with^the phrafe Agnim He, or I fing 
prmfe to fire. Vishnu then had two warders of his 
ethereal palace, named Java and Vijaya, who 
carried the pride of office to fuch a length, that 
they infulted the feven Maharjhis, who had come, 
with Sanaca at their head, to prefent their adora- 
tions ; but the offended Rijhis pronounced an im-r 
precation on the infolent warders, condemning 
them to be adboyonij or born belaw, and to pafs 
through three mortal forms before they could be 
ye-admitted to the divine prefence : in confe- 

(a] StraBo, B. 9. p. 434, 438. 
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quence of this execration, they firft appeared on 
earth as Hiranya'csha, or Golden-eyedi and Hi- 
RANYACASiPU, OT Cldd tu gold\ fccondly, as Ra- 
va'ma and Cumbhacarna, and, laftly, as Ca^sa 
and Sis'upa'la. 

In their firft appearance, they were the twin* 
fons of Casyapa and Diti : before their birt^, the 
body of their mother blazed like the fun, and the 
Divatasy unable to bear its exceflive heat and Ugbt^ 
retired to the banks of the Cdli^ refolving to lie 
concealed, till fhe was delivered ; but the term of 
her geftation was fo long, and her labour fo diffi- 
cult, that they remained a thoufand years near the 
holy river employed in afts of devotion. At 
length De'vi' appeared to them in a new chara6ler^ 
and had afterwards the title of I'di'ta, or Flita'^ 
becaufe fhe was fraifed by the Gods in their 
hymns, when they implored her afliftan'ce in the 
delivery of Diti : Ihe granted their requeft, and 
the two Daityas were born; after which I'lita'- 
BE'vi afTured mankind, that any woman, who 
fhould fervently invoke her in a fimilar fituation^ 
fliould have immediate relief. The Divas erefted 
a temple in the place, where fhe made herfelf vili- 
ble to them, and it was named the^'Ain of Id it a' or 
I'lita'; which was probably the town oi Idithya or 
Jlitbya in Upper Egypt ; where facred rites were per- 
formed to Eitithya, or Eleutho, the Lucina of 
the Laiians^ who affifted women in labour : it flood 
clofe to the Nile oppofite to Great Apolknopotts^ 
and fecms to be Leucetbea of Pliny. This god- 

defs 
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defs is now invoked in India by women in child- 
bed, and a burnt offering of certain, perfumes b 
appropriated to the occafion. 
^ VIII. We read in the MabaJ-^bifndlaya^'han'da, 
that, after a deluge, from which very few of the 
human race were preferved, men became ignorant 
and brutal, without arts or fciences, and even with- 
out a regular language ; that part of Sanc^ikMhuip in 
particular was inhabited by various tribes, who 
were perpetually difputing ; but that 'Iswara de*. 
fcended among them, appeafed their animofitie^ 
and, formed them into a community of citizens mix^ 
€d without invidious diftinQions ; whence the place, 
where he appeared, was denominated Mifira-Ji* ban ; 
that he fent his confort Va'ge'swari'j or the God- 
defs of Speech, to inftrud: the rifing generations in 
arts and languages ; for which purpofe {he alfo vi- 
Cited the dwip of Cusha. Now the ancient dty of 
MiSRA was Memphis y and, when the feat of govern- 
inent was tfaiTslfeffcd to the oppofite fide of the ri- 
ver, the new city had likewife the name of Mifrj 
which it ftill retaijfis ; for Alkdbirab, or the Con- 
querefs, vulgarly Cairo^ is merely an Arabick epi- 
thet. 

Va'g I'swAU A, or V a'g I's a' commonly pronounced 
Ba'gi'swar and Ba'gi's means the Lord of Speech ; 
but I have fcen only one temple dedicated to a god 
with that title : it {lands at Gangdpur, formerly Deh^ 
terea, near. JB^/rtfrf 5,and appears to be very ancient : 
the image of Va'gi'swara, by the name of Siro'- 
Bi'vA, was brouglit from the we{t by a grandfon of 
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Ce'tu-misra defcendcd from Gautama, together 
Vfiih that of the God's confort and fifter, vulgarly 
named Bassari ; but the Brdbmeks on the fpot in<- 
formed me^that her true name was Ba^gi'swari'. The 
precife meaning of Siro'oeWa is not afcertained: 
if it be not a corruption of Sri'de'va, it means the 
God of the Head \ but the generality of Brdhmens 
have a lingular diflike to the defcendants of Gau* 
TAM> and obje£l to their modes of worfliip, which 
feem, indeed, not purely Indian. The priefts of 
Ba'gi'swara, for inftance, offer to his confort a 
lower mantle with a red fringe and aii earthen pot 
ihaped like a coronet : to the god himfelf they pre« 
fent a yafe full of arak ; and they even facrifice a 
hog to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and 
reftoring the carcafe to its owner; a ceremony 
which the Egyptians performed irf honour of Bac- 
chus Osiris, whom I fuppofe to be the fame dei* 
ty, as r believe the Bajfarides to have been fo named 
from Bajfari. Several demigods (of whom Ciceko 
reckons five) (j) had the name of Bacchus; and 
it is not improbable, that fome confufion has been 
caufed by the refemblance of names : thus Ba'gi* 
swARA was changed by the Gr^f/fej into Bacchus O- 
siRis; and, when they introduced a foreign name 
with the termination of a cafe in their own tongue^ 
they formed a nominative from it; hence from 
Bhagawa'n alfo they firft made Bacchon, and af- 
terwards Bacchos ; and, partly from that ftrange 

(a) De Nat. Deor* 

care- 
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careleflhels confpicuous in all their inquiries, paru 
ly from the referve of the Egyptian priefts, they 
melted the three cfivinities of Egypt and India into 
one, whom tbey miscalled Osiris* We have al- 
ready obfervedt, tiiat"1?siRis was the truer pronun-» 
ciation of that name, according to Helanxcus ; 
-•bough Plutarch infiils, that, it fhould be Siris 
<)r Siriu^.: but Ysiris, or Iswara^ feems in ge-^^ 
3[\eral appropi^iated to the incarnations of Maha'« 
PEVA, while Sir is or Sirius was applied to thofc ; 
of Vishnu. c 

IX.. When the Pdndavas, according to the Fr7- 

Jbad^baima^ wandered over the world, they came 

to the banks of the Call river in Sanc'ha^dwip^ 

-TwhcK they faw a three-eyed man fitting with kingly 

ilate, furrounded by his people and by animals of 

sU forts, whom he was inftru£ting in feveral arts 

^according to their capacities : to his huitian fub- 

_jed;s he was teaching agriculture, eIocution»«and 

"vriting. The defcendams of Pandu, having been 

Icindly received by him, related their adventures at 

liis requeft; and he told them in return, that, hav- 

:ing quarrelled in the manfion of Brahma' with Dac- 

SHA his father in law, he was curfed by Menu, and 

doomed to take the form of a Mdnava, or man, 

"whence he was named on earth Amane'swara; 

that his faithful confort transformed herfelf into the 

river Cdli, and purified his people, while he guided 

them with the ftaff of empire and gave them in- 

ftru&ion, of which he found them in great need. 

The place, where he refided, was called A'mane^ 

fwara>^ 
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Jwata^fi'bdn^ or the feat of A'man or Amok;- which 
can be no other than the J<f»«witf of Scripture, trah|i. 
lated Diofp$lis \>y the Seventy interpreters ; but it 
was DUjpolis^ between the canals of th^Ddta^ near 
the fea and the lake Manzale, for the Prophet Na- 
HUM («) defcribes it as a tovmJStuated among rivers, 
with waters round about it, and the fea for its ramparts i 
fo that it could not be either of the towns, named 
alio DioJpoUs^ in Upper Egypt ; and the Hindu au- 
thor fays exprefsly, that it lay to the north of Hi^ 
mddri. 

Having before declared my opinion, that the 
Nopb of the three greater Prophets wafl derived 
from Nabbas, or the fky, and wa^ properly called 
Nabba^ifwara-^Ji^bdn^ Nabba^Jl^bdn, I have little to 
add here : Hos£a once calls it Mopb (h), and the 
Cbaldean paraphraft, Mapbes ; ^ffhi\Q Rabbi Kimchx 
aflerts, that Mopb and Noph were one and the fame 
town ; the Seventy always render it Memphis, which 
Copts and yirabs pronounce Menuf or Menf; and, 
though I am well aware, that fome travellers and 
men of learning deny the modern Men/ to be on the 
fite of Memphis, yet, in the former fedion, I have 
given my reafons for diflenting from them, and ob- 
ferved, that Memphis occupied a vaft extent of 
ground along the Nile, confiding in fa6i of feverai 
towns or divifions, which had become contiguous 
by the acceffion of new buildings. May not the 
words Nopb and Menf have been taken from Nahb0 

(«)Ch.3. V.8* {b] Cik. g. V. 6. 

and 
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ai&d MiiMoay fince Nahhomdnwa, as a title of Iswa- 
RA^ would fignify the cekftial man ? The Egyptian 
priefts had nearly the fame ftory, which we find in 
the Purdns ; for they related, that the ocean for- 
merly reached to the fpot, where Memphis was built 
by king MiN£s» Minas^ or Minevas, who forced 
the fea back by altering the courfe of the Nik, 
which) depofiting its mud in immenfe quantities^ 
gradually formed the Delta. 

D10SPOLIS3 diftinguifhed by the epithet great, 
was a name of Ti&f^^j/ which was alfo called the 
City of ^ the Sun {a)^ from a celebrated temple de- 
dicated to that luminary^ which I fuppofe to be 
Suryefwara-Jl^bdn of the old Hindu writer's: the 
following legend concerning it is extraded from the 
Bbdfcara^mdbdtmya. The fon of So'mara'ja, nam- 
ed Pushpace'tu, having inherited the dominions 
of' his father, negleded his publick duties, con- 
temned the advice of his minifters, and abandoned 
bimfelf to voluptuoufnefs ; tillBHiMA, fon of Pa'- 
MARA, (or of an outcaji) defcended from the hills 
of Nilddri^ and hid fiege to his metropolis : the 
prince, unable to defend it, 'made his efcape, and 
retired to a wood on the banks of the Call. There, 
having bathed in the facred river, he performed pe- 
nance for his former diflblute life, (landing twelve 
days on one leg, without even tafting water^ and 
with his eyes fixed on the Sun ; the regent of which 
appeared to him in the charafter of Su'rye'swara^^ 

[a) Diod. Sic. 6« £• c. u 

N commanding 
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commanding him to declare what he moft defired*. 
*' Grant me mocjha^ or beatitude*'' faid Pushpa- 
ce'tu, proftrating himfelf before the deity ; Vha 
bade him be patient, aflured him that his offences 
were expiated, and promifed to deftroy his enemies 
with intenfe heat* but ordered him to raife a tem«- 
ple, infcribed to Su'rte'swara, on the very fpot 
where he then ftood* and declared, that he would 
' efface the (ins of all fuch pilgrims* as fhould vifit 
it with devotion : he alfo dire6ted his votary* who 
became* after his reftoration* a virtuous and fortu- 
nate monarch* to celebrate a yearly feftival in hon« 
our of SuRYA on the feventh lunar day in the 
bright half of Mdgha. We need only add* that 
HeliopoUs in lower Egypt, though a literal tranfla- 
tion of Surya^Ji^Jbdn, could not be the fame place* as 
it was not on the banks of the Nile, 

X. Oki of the wildeft fidions* ever invented by^ 
Mythologifts* is told in the Pddma and the Bbdga^ 
vat ; yet we find an Egyptian talc very fimilar to it. 
The wife of Ca's'ya* who had been the gur%, or fpi* 
ritual guide, of Crishna* complained to the incar« 
nate God* that the ocean had fwaliowed up her 
children near the. plain of Prabhdfai or the weftern 
coaft of Gurjara ; now called Gujarat ; and fhe fup- 
plicated him to recover them. Crxshna haftened 
to the fhore* and* being informed by the fea-god, 
that Sanc'ha'sura, or Pa'nchajanya* had carried 
away the children of his preceptor* he plunged into 
the waves* and foon arrived at Cujha^dvcip, where 
he inftrufted the Cutila-cefas in the whole fyftem of 

religious 
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feligious and civil duties, cooled and embelliihed 
the pcninfula, which he found fmoking from the va-» 
fious (Conflagrations which had happened to it^ and 
placed the government of the country on a fecure 
and permanent bafis : he then difappeared } and^ 
having difcovered the haunt of Sanc'hasura, en* 
gaged and flew him, after a long conflid, during 
\vhich the ocean was violently agitated and the land 
overflowed 1 but, not finding the Brdkmen^s chil- 
dren, he tore the monfter from his fliell, which he 
carried with him as a memorial of his viftory, and 
ufed afterwards in battle by way of a trumpet. As 
he wis proceeding to Vdrdha-dwip^ or Eurcpe^ he 
was met by VaruKa, the chief God of the Waters, 
who aflured him pofitively, that the children of Ca'- 
s'YA were not in his domains: the preferving power 
then defcended to r«^»^^Mr2, the infernal city^ and, 
founding the fliell Pdnchajanya^ (truck fuch terrour 
into Yama, that he ran forth to make his proftra-* 
tions, and reftored the children, with whomCRisn-" 
NA returned to their mother. 

Now it is related by Plutarch (a)^ that Gar- 
MATHONE, queen of Egypt^ having lofl: her fon, 
prayed fervently to Isis, on .whofe interceflion O- 
»iRis' defcended to the fliades and reftored the 
prince to fife ; in which fable, Osiris appears to be 
Crishn A, the black divinity : Garmaibo, or Garbatbo^ 
was the name of a hilly diftrift, bordering on the 
laiid of the Troglodytesi or Sanc'hdfuras i and Etbio^ 

{ay On Riversj art. Nife« 
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pia was in former ages called Egypt. The" flood iri 
that country is mentioned by Cedhenus, and faid 
to have happened fifty years, after Cecrops, the firfk 
king of Athens, had begun his reign: Ahyffinia was 
laid wafte by a flood, according to the Chronicle of 
Axum, about 1600 years before the birth of Christ 
(a) ; and Cecrops, we are told, began to fei gn 1652^ 
years before that epoch ; but it muft be confefled, 
that the chronology of ancient Greece is extremely 
uncertain. 

XL Having before alluded to the legends of 
Gupta and Cardama, we fliallhere fet them down 
more at large, as they are told in the PurdnaSj en- 
titled Brabmdnda and Scanda, the fecond of which 
contains very valuable matter concerning Egypt and 
other countries in the weft. Su'rya having di- 
refted both Gods aild men to perform facred rites 
in honour of Vishnu, for the purpofe ofcounteraft- 
ing the baneful influence of San i, they all followed 
his directions, except Ma'hade'va, who. thought 
fuch homage inconfiftent with his exalted charafter; 
yet he found it neceffary to lie for a time concealed, 
and retired to Barbara in Sanc^ba-^dwip, where he- 
remained feven years bidden in the mud, which co- ' 
vered the banks of the Cdlt: hencq he acquired the 
title of Gupte'swara. The whole world felLthe 
lofs of his vivifying power, which would long have , 
been fufpended, if Man dap a, the fon of Cush* 
manda, hadnot fled, to avoid the punifliment of 

(a) Bruce't Travels, ToL I. 398. 

bis 
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^his vices and crimes, into Cujha^dwip\ where he 
became a finccre penitent, and wholly devoted 
himfelf to the worfhip of Maha'de^va, conftantly 
finging his praife and dancing in honour of him i 
the people, ignorant of his former diflblute life^ 
took him for a holy man,^ and loaded him with 
gifts, till he became a chief among the votaries of 
the concealed God, and at length formed a deiign of 
reftoring him to light. With this view he pafled a 
whole night in Cardama-ft^bdn, chanting hymns to 
the mighty power of deftriiftion and renovation, 
who, pleafed with his piety and his mufick, ftarted 
from the mud, whence he was named Car dame'* 
fiWARA, and appeared openly on earth ; but, hav- 
ing afterward* met San aischara, who Tcornfully 
exulted on his own power in compelling the Lord of 
three Worlds to conceal himfelf ir^ a fen, he was abafh- 
ed by the taunt, and afcended to his palace on the 
top of Caildfa. 

Gupte'swara-sthan, abbreviated into Gupta^ 
on the banks of the Nile, is the famed town Coptos^ 
called Gupt or Gypt to this day, though the Arabs, 
asiifuaU have fubftituted their kdf for the true ini- 
tial letter of that ancient word : I am even informed, 
that the land of Egypt is diftinguifhed in fome of 
the Furdnas by the name of Gupta-Jl'hdm and I 
cannot doubt the information, though the original 
paffages have not yet been produced to me. Near 
Gupta was Cardamaji^hali, which I fuppofe to be 
Thebes, or part of it; and Cadmus, whofe birth- 
place it was,' I conceive to be. Iswara, with the 

N 3 •. title 
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title Cardama ; who invented ^t. JyfitmoJ Utters^ 
or at leaft arranged them as they appear in the San^ 
fcrit grammars; the Greeks^' indeedj confounded 
Cardaml'swaha with Cardama^ father of Va- 
RUN A, who lived on the coaft of AJidi whence 
Cadmus is by fome called an Egyptian, and, by 
oxhtrs, 2i Pbenician ; but it muft be allowed, -that 
the writers of the Purdnas alfo have caufed infinite 
confufion, by telling the fame ftory in many different 
ways; and the two Cardamas may^ perhaps^ be 
one and the fame perfonage. 
M *^ Cadmus was born, fays Dio do Rus(<a), ziTbeies 
j *' in Egypt ; he had feveral fons, and a daughter 
; *' named Semele, who became pregnant^ and, in 
^^ the feventb month, brought forth an imperfect 
•* male child, greatly refembling Osiris; wbcncfe 
^' the Greeks belieyedj that Osifii^ was the fon of 
♦' Cadmus, and Semele.** Now I cannot help be^ 
lieving, that Osiris of Thebes was Iswa|ia fpring^ 
ing, after his concealment for /even years, from the 
mud {Cardavia) of the x'lv^v Sydmaldy which is a Pau-^ 
ranic name for the Nile : whatever might have been 
the grounds of fo ftrange a legend, it probably 
gave rife to the popular^_£]g;y£^^^3ji_beli£^^ the 

human race were produced from the mud of thai 
river; fince the appearance of Cardame'swara 
revivified nature, and repleniflied the earth with 
/plants and animals. 

^^11, The next legend is yet flranger, but not 
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more abfurd th^ a ftory, which we fhall find among 
the Egyptians, and which in part refembles^ it. Ma- 
ha'di'va and Parvati^ were playing with dice at 
the ancient game of Cbaluranga^ when they difpyted 
and parted in wrath ; the goddcfs retiring to the 
foreft ofGauri, and the god repairing to Cujhadwtp : 
they fevcrally performed rigid afts of devotion to 
the Supreme Being ; but the fires^ which they kin« 
died, blazed fo vehemently, as to threaten a general 
conflagration. The Divas in great alarm haftened 
to Brahma', who led them to Maha'de'va, and 
fupplicated him to recal bis confort ; but the wrath- 
ful deity only anfwered, that fhe muft come by her 
own free choice : they accordingly difpatchcd 
Ganga', the river goddefs, who prevailed on PARr- 
VATiUo return to him on condition that his love for 
her fhould be reftored. The celeftial mediators 
then employed Ca'ma-df/v A, who wounded Siva 
with one of his flowery arrows ; but the angry di- 
vinity reduced him to afties with a flame from his 
eye: Pa^rvati' foon after prefentedherfelf before 
him in the form of a Cirati, or daughter of a moun- 
taineer, and, feeing him enamoured of her, refumed 
her own fliape. In the place where they were re- 
conciled, a grove fprang up, which was named Ci- 
mavana ; and the relenting god, in the charafter of , 
Ca'me'swara, confoled the afflifted Reti, the wi- 
dowof Ca'ma, by afluring her, that ftie fliould re- 
join her hufband, when he ftiould be born again in 
the form of Pradyumna, fon of Crishna, and 
ihould put Sambara to death. This favourable 

N 4 prediction 
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predi6tion was in due time accomplifhed; and Pra<» 
DYUMNA having fprung to life, he was inftantty 
feized by the Dertion 'Sambara, who placed him 
in a cheft, which he threw into the ocean ; but a 
large fiih, which had fwallowed thecheft^was caught 
in a net, and carried to the palace of a tyrant, where 
the unfortunate Reti had been compelled to do 
menial fervice : it was her lot to open the fifh, and, 
feeing an infant in the cheft, (he nurfed him in pri- 
vate, and educated him till he had fufficient ftrength 
to deftroy the malignant Samb ara. He had be- 
fore confidered Reti as his mother ; but, the minds 
of them both being irradiated, the prophecy of 
Maha'de'va was remembered, and the god of 
Love was again united with the goddefs of Pleafure. 
One of his names was Pushpadhanva, or with a 
flowery bow; and he had a fon Visvadhanva, frOm 
whom Vijayadhanva, and Cirtidhanva lineally 
fprang ; but the two laft, with whom the race end- 
ed, were furnamed Caun'apa, for a reafon which 
prefently (hall be difclofed. . 

Visvadhanva, with his youthful companions, 
was hunting on the fl^irts of Him a' lay a, where he 
faw a white elephant of an amazing fize, with four 
tufks, who was difporting himfelf with his females: 
the prince imagined him to be AiRA'vATA,the great 
elephant of Indra and ordered a circle to be 
formed round him ; but the noble beaft broke 
through the toils, and the hunters purfued him from 
country to country, till they came to the burning 
fands of Barbara^ where his courfe was fo much 

impeded. 
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impeded^ that he aflumed his true fhape of a Rdc^ 
Jhafa^ and began to bellow with the found of a large 
drum, called dundu, from which he had acquired 
the name of Dundu^hi. The fon of Cama, in- 
Head of being difmayed^ attacked the giant^ and^ 
after an obftinate combat, (lew him ; but was afto- 
niftied , on feeing a beautiful youth rife from the 
bleeding body, with the countenance and form of 
a Gandharva, or celeftial quirifter, who told him, 
before he vaniffied, that " he had been expelled 
** for a time from the heavenly manfions, and, as 
*^ a puniihm^nt for a great offence, had been con^ 
^' demned to pafs through a mortal ftate in the Ihape 
^* of a giant, with a power to take other forms ; 
" that his crime was expiated by death, but that the 
** prince deferved, and would receive, chaftifement, 
** for molefting an elephant, who was enjoying in- 
^'nocent pleafures.*' The place, where the white 
elephant refumed the fhape of a Racjhaja^ was call- 
ed Rdc/bafa-'ft^hdn ; and, that, where he. was killed, 
Dandubhi-mdra-Jt'hdriy or Rdc/hafa^mdcJbanaJ bccdiuk 
he there acquired mocjha^ or a releafe from his mor- 
tal body : it is declared in the Uttara-charitra, that 
a pilgrimage to thofe places, with the performance 
of certain holy rites, will ever fecure the pilgrims 
from the dread of giants and evil fpirits. 

Cantaca, the younger brother of Dundubhi, 
ineditated vengeance, and affuming the charaQer 
of z, Brdbmeny^rocwvQ^A an introduftion to Visvad- 
hanwa as a perfon eminently {killed in the art- of 
cookery : he was accordingly appointed chief cook, 

and^ 
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and^ a number of Brdhmens having been invited to 
a folemn entertainment^ he ftewed a cwiapa or corpfe^ 
(fome fay putrid Jijh) and gave it in foup to the 
guefts ; who^ difcovering the abominable affront^ 
were enraged at the king, telling him, that he (hould 
live twelve years as a night-wanderer feeding on 
cun'apas^ and that Caunapa fhould be the furname of 
bis defcendants : fome add, that, as fooi;i as this, 
Curfe was pronounced, the body of Visvadhanwa 
became feftering and ulcerous, and that his children 
inherited the loathfome difeafe. 
/ J| We find clear traces of this wild flory in Egypt; 
/ utrhich from Ca'ma was formerly named Chemia, and 
It is to this day known by the name ofCbemi, to the 
few old Egyptian families, that remain : it has been 
conjeftiired, that the more modern Gr^^ir formed 
the word Chemia from this name oi Egypt, whence 
they derived their firft knowledge of Cbemifiry. The 
god Caimis was the fame, according to PLUTARCHt 

With Or us the Elder, or one of the ancient Apol* 

<*-"*~'*>--«.^»-.- _. . ^ ^■■-^.•^,. , ^ 

tos ; but be is dcfcribed as very young and beau* 
tiful, and his confort was named RHYTiA;.fo that 
he bears a ftrong refemblance to Ca'ma, the huC» 
band of Reti, or the Cupid of the Hindus: there 
were two Gods named Cupid, fays ^Elian (a)^ the 
elder of whom was the fon of Lucina, and the 
lover, if not the hufband, of Venus: the younger 
Vas her fon. Now Smu or Typhon, fays Herodo* 
TVS, wifhed to deftroy Orus, whom Latona 'con-* 
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cealcd in a grov e of the ifland Cb&mmis^ in a lake 
near Butus ; but Smu^ or Sambar^ found means to 
to Hii hrni^ and left him in the waters, where Isis 
found him and reAored him to life (a). ^Elian 
ikysi that the Sun, a form of Osiris, being dif^ 
pleafed with Cupid, threw him into the ocean, and 
gave him a fhell for his abode : Smu« we are told» 
was at len gth defeated and killed by Or us. We 
ave faid, that Ca^ma was born again in this lower 
vorld, or became Adboyonu not as a punifhment for 
his oflFence, which that word commonly implies, 
but as a mitigation of the chaftifement, which he 
had received from Iswara, and as a favour confer^ 
red on him in becoming a fon of Vishn u : this may, 
therefore, be the origin both of the nan>e and the 
ftoiy of Adonis; an3 tEe yearly lamentations of 
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ik^ Syrian damfels may have taken rife from the 
ditties chanted by Reti, together with the Apfara^ 
foi ornymphs, who had attended Ca'ma, when he 
provoked the wrath of Maha^de'va : one of the 
fweeteft meafures in Sanfcrii profody has the name 
ifReti vildpa^ or the dirge of Reti. 

In the only remaining accounts of Egyptian My- 
thology, we find three kings of that country; named 
Camephis, which means in Copdck, according to 
Jaiilqnsi;!, the guardian divinity of jE'^^/^/(^) : the 
hiftory of thofe kings is very obfcure ; and whether 
they have any relation to the three defcendants of 
Ca'ma^ I cannot pretend to determine. The Cau-. 

{a} OiQd. Sic, B, i4« (^) Sipe Alphab. Tibet, p. 145. 
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nnpas appear to be the Nixuff ii^'Aioi fuppofect 
to have reigned in Egypi ; for we learn from Syn- 
CKLLus(tfj, that the Egyptians had a ftrange tale 
concerning a dynafty of dead men ; that is, accord- 
ing to the Hindus, of men affliSed with feme fphai- 
cclous diforder, and, moft probably, with Eltpban^ 
tiafis. The feat of Cu nap a feems to have been Ca^ 
nobusj or Canopus, not far from Alexandria : that Ca- 
Nopus died there of a loathfome difeafe, was af- 
ferted by the Greek Mythologift^, according to the 
writer of the Greai Etymological DiRionary under the 
word ^fsXmio^ ; and he is generally reprefented in 
a black (hroud^with a cap clofely fitted to his head^ 
as if his drefs was intended to conceal fome offeq- 
five malady ; whence the potters of Campus often 
made pitchers with covers in the form of a clofc 
cap. His tomb was to be feen at Helenium, near 
the town which bore his name; but that of hii 
wife (who, according to Epiphanius, was name4 
CuMENUTHis) was in a place called M^ww/Ar J, at the 
diftance of two ftadia. There were two temples at 
Cancpus ; the more ancient infcribed to HERCUr 
LEs, which flood in the fuburbs (^J, and the more 
modern, but of greater celebrity, raifed in honour 
of Serapis (cj. Now there feems to be no fmall 
affinity between the charafters of Dundhu and 
ANTifus ; of VisvADiiANWA and Hercules; 
many heroes of antiquity (Cicero reckons up fix% 



• {a) p. 40 cited by Mr. Bryan.t* 
il) Hcrcd. B. 2. (0 Strabo. B. 17,. 
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and others f<^^fy':thrce , fome of whom were peculiar 
to Egypt) had the 'title of Hercules; and the 
Greeks^ after their fafhion, afcribed to one the 
mighty achievements of them all. ANTi£Us was, 
likeDuNDHUj a favourite fervant of Osiris, who 
intrufted -part of Egypt to his government ; but^ 
having in fpme refpeft mifbehaved, he was depofcd^ 
abfcondedj and was hunted by Hercules, through 
every corner of Africa: hence I conclude, that 
Dandbu-mdra-Ji^bdn was the town, called /inUu by 
the Egyptians, and Jntaopolis by the Greeks, where a 
temple was raifed and facrifices made to ANTiEusin 
hope of obtaining proteSion againft other demons 
and giants* Rdcjhafa-Jl' ban feems to be the Rhaco-' 
/« of the^Gr^fits,whichCEDRENUs calls in the ob- 
lique CdStRbakidften: it ftood on the lite of. the pre- 
fenjt Alexandria, and muft in former ages have been 
a place of confiderable note; for PlIny tells us, 
that an old king of Egypt, named Mesphees, had 
erefted two obeli(ks in it, and that fome older kings 
of that country had built forts there, with gar rifons 
-in them, againft the pirates who infefted the coaft 
(fl). When Hercules had put on the fatal robe, 
hewasaffliaed,likeVisvADHANWA',withaloathfome 
and excruciating difeafe, through the vengeance of 
the dying Nessus: others relate (for the fame fable 
is often differently told by the Greeks) that Hercu- 
i-Es was covered with gangrenous ulcers from the 

(«) Lib. ^6. Cap, 9, 

venom 
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venom of the Lernean ferptnt^ and was cured Jl! 
Pbtnictj at a place called Akt {\\\^ Acco ol Scripture) 
by the juice of a plant, which abounds both in that 
fpot and on the banks of the Hilt (a). The Greeks^ 
who certainly migrated from £^^/)^^ carried with them 
the old Egyptian and Indian legends^ and endeavour* 
ed (not always with fuccefs) to appropriate a fo- 
reign fyftem to their new fettlements : all their he- 
roes or demigods^ named Heraci.es by them^ and 
Hercules by iht Lalians, (if not by the j£oliatis)^ 
were fons of JupitER, who is reprefented in Indis 
both by Hera^ or Siva, and by Heri or Vismnu ; 
nor can I help fufpeding, that Hercules is the 
fame with Heracu la, commonly pronounced Her^ 
cid, and fignifying the race of Hera or H eri, 
Thofe heroes are celebrated in the concluding book 
of the Mabdbhdraf,tntit]cd Herivanfa ; and Arri-« 
an fays, that the Surafcni, or people of MaCburd^ 
worfhipped Hercules, by whom he m uft have 
meant Crishna and^his defcendants« 

In the Canopean temple of Ser apis, the ftatue of 
the god was decorated with a Cerberus and a Dra- 
gon ; whence the learned Alexandrians concluded^ 
that he was the fame with Pluto : his' image^ had 
been brought from Sinope by the command of one 
of the Ptolewes, before whofe time he was hardly 
known in Egypt. Serapis, I believe, is the fame 
with Yama or Pluto ; and his name feems derived 

from 
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from the compound Afrapa^ implying ihirji of bleed : 
the fun in Bhddray had the title of Yama^ but the 
Effptians gave that of Pluto, fays Porphyry, to 

I «| I Jill II ■■ I I I I M> 1 M •"' 

the great luminary near the winter folftice/^). Ya- 
MA, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according to 
die Purdnas, one of them, named Cerbura and 
Sab A LA, or varied i the other Sya'ma, or black i 
the firft of whom is alfo called Tris'iraSj or with 
thru beads, and has the additional epithets of Calmd^ 
fka, Chitra^ and Cirmzra, all fignifying ftained, or 
jfottedi in Pliny, the words Cimmerium and Cerbe^ 
rim fecra ufed as fynonymous (b) ; but, however 
that may be, the Cerbura of the Hindus is indubi- 
tably the Cerberus of the Greeks. The Dragon of 
SfiRAPis, I fuppofe to be the Sejhandga, which is de- 
fcribed as in the infernal regions by the author of 
the Bbdgavat^ 

Having now clofed my remarks on the parallel 
divinities of Egypt and India, with references to the 
ancient geography of the countries adjacent to th:: 
Niky I cannot end this feftion more properly than 
with an account of the jfainas and the three princi- 
pal deities of that feft; but the fubjeft is dark, bc- 
caufc the Brdhmens, who abhor the followers of 
Jina, either know little of them, or are unwilling 
to make |;hem the fubjeft of converfation : what 
they havff deigned to communicate, I now offer to 
the fociety. 

Toward the middle of the period, named Pad- 

{a) Cited bjy Eufcb. (b) Lib. 6. C, 6. 

macaJpa, 
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macalpa, there was fuch a want of rain for many 
fucceflive years, that the greateft part of mankind 
perifhed, and Brahma^ himfelf was grieved by the- 
diftrefs which prevailed in the univdrfe ; Ripunja- 
YA then reigned in the* weft of Cu/ba-dwip, ^nd^kc-^ 
ing his kingdom defolate, came to end his days at 
Cds^L Here we may remark, that Cds'i, or ibefplen^ 
didy (a name retained by Ptolemy in the word CaJ^ 
Jidia) is called Bandres by the Moguls, who have 
tranfpofed two of the letters in its. ancient epithet 
Vdrdnesi; a name, in fome degree preferved alfo by 
the Greeks in the word Aornis on the Ganges % for, 
when old Cdji, or Cajidia, was deftroyed by Bha- ' 
GAWAN, according to the Purdnas, or by Bacchus, 
according to Dionysius Periegetes, it was re- 
built at fome diftance from its former (ite, near a 
place called Sivabar, and had the name of Vdrdnasi^ 
or Aornis^ which wc find alfo written Avemus: the 
word Vdrdnasi may be taken, as fome Brdhmens have 
conjeSured, from the names of two rivulets, V^^ 
tuna and Asi, between which the town ftands ; but 
more learned grammarians deduce it from vara, or 
moft excellenty and anas, or water, whence come Vard^ 
nasi, an epithet of Gangd and Vdrdnasi (formed by' 
Pa'n iNi's rule) of the city raifed on her bank. To 
proceed : Brahma' oflFered Rifunjay a the domini*. 
on of the whole earth, with Cdji for his metropolis^ 
direfting him to colleft the fcattered remains of the 
human rac£, and to aid them in forming new fet- 
tlements: telling him, that his name (hould thence- 
forth be Divo'oA-'sA, or Servant of Heaven. The 

wiff 
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vife prince was unwilling to accept fo burdenfome 
an oflBce, and propofed as the condition of his ac- 
ceptance, that the glory, which he was to acquire, 
ihould be exclufively his own : and that no Devaid, 
ihould remain in his capital: Brahma', not with- 
out reluftance, jaffented, and even Maha'de'va^ 
with his attendants, left their favourite abode at 
Cdfi^ and retired to the Mandara hills near the 
fource of the Ganges. The reign of Divodas be- 
gan with afts of power, which alarmed the Gods ; 
he depofed the Sun and Moon from their feats, and 
appointed other regents of them, making alfo a new 
fort of fire: but the inhabitants of Cdji were 
happy under his virtuous government. The deities* 
however, were jealous, and Maha'de'va, impatient 
to revifit his beloved city, prevailed on them to af- 
fume different fliapes, in order to feduce the king 
and his people. De'vi' tempted them, without 
fuccefs, in the forms of fixty four Yoginis, or female 
anchorets ; the twelve A'dityas, or Suns, undertook 
to corrupt them ; but, aihamed of their failure, re- 
mained in the holy town : next appeared Gane'sa, 
comn^iflioned by his father Maha'de'va, in the 
garb of an ajironomery attended by others of his 
profeffion ; and affifted by thirty-fix Vaindyacis, or 
Gdnefis, who were his female defcendants ; and by 
^heir help he began to change the difpofition of the 
people, and to prepare them for the coming of the 
three principal deities. 

Vishnu came in the charafter of Jina, inveigh- 
ing againft facrifices, prayers, pilgrimages, and the 

O ceremonies 
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ceremonies prefcribed by the V^da, knd aiTertfng^ 
that all true religion confided in killing ft0 creature 
that bad Ufe: his confort Jaya'de'vi' preached this 
new doBrine to her own fex ; and the inhabitants 
of Cdji were perplexed with doubts. He waii fol- 
lowed by Maha'be'va, in the form of Arhan or 
Mahimak, accompanied by his wife Mama'ma^- 
iiiYA^ with a multitude of male and female attend-* 
ants: he fupported the tenets of Jiha, alledging 
his own fuperiority over Brahma' and Vishnu, 
and referring, for the truth of his allegation, to 
JiNA himfelf, who fell proftrate tefore him j and 
they travelled together over the world, endeavour- 
ing to fpread their herefies. At length appeared 
Brahma' in the figure of Buddha, whofe confort 
was named Vijnya : he confirmed the principles^ 
inculcated by his predeceflbrs, and, finding the 
people feduced, he began, m the capacity of a 
Brdbmen, to corrupt the mind of the king. Di vo^- 
da's A liftened to him with complacency, loft his 
dominion, and gave w^ay to Maha'de'va, who re*- 
turned to his former place of refidence ; but the 
depofejd king, reflefting t6o late on his weaknefs, 
retired to the banks of the Cmatu where he built a, 
fortrefs, and began to build a city on the fame 
J)lan with Cds'i : the ruins of both are ftill to be 
fcen near Chanwoc, about fourteen miles above the 
confluence of the Gumti with the Ganges, and about 
twenty to the north of Benares^ It is added, that 
Maha'de'Va, having vainly contended with the 
numerous and obliinate followers of the new doc- 
trine. 
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. trine, rcfolved to exterminate them ; and, for that 
purpofe, > took, the fhape of Sancara, ^furnamed 
Achdrya^ who explained the Vidas to the people, 
deftroyed the temples of the Jainas^ caufed their 
books to be burned, and maflacred all who oppof- 
ed him. This tale, which has been extrafted from 
a book, entitled Sancara-prddur-bbdva^ was mani- 
feftly invented for the purpofe of aggrandizing 
Sancara'cha'rya, whofe expofition of the Upa^ 
nifiads and comment on the Viddnta^ with other ex-^ 
cellent works, in profe and verfe, on the being' and 
attributes of God, are ftill extant and feduloufly 
ftudied by the Veddnti fchool : his difciples confi- 
dered him as an incarnation of Maha'de'va; but 
he tarnifhed his brilliant chara3er, by fomenting 
the religious war, in which moft of the perfecuted 

. Juinai were, flain ' or expelled from thefe parts of 
India I very few of them now remaining in the 
Gangetick provinces, or in the weftern peninfula^ 
and thofe few living in penury and ignorance, ap- 
parently very wretched, and extremely referved on 
all fubjeds of religion. Thefe heterodox Indians 
are divided into three fefts : the followers of Jin a 
we find chiefly difperfed on the borders of India; 
thofe of Buddha, in Tiiet, and other vaft regions to 
the north and eaft of it ; while thofe of Arhan (who 
are faid to have been anciently the moft powerful 
of the three) now refide principally in Siam and in 
other kingdoms of the eaftern peninfula. Arhan 
is reported to have left impreffions of his feet on 
rocks in very, remote countries, as monuments of 
his very extenfive travels : the moft* remarkable of 

Oa them 
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them is in the ifland of Sinbal, or Silan, and the^ 
Siamefe revere it under the name of Prapul, from 
the Sanfcrit word Prafdda ; but the Brdhmens infift 
that it was made by the foot of Ra'vana. Another 
impreffion of a foot,, about twp cubits long, was to 
be feen, in the time of Herodotus, on the bank^ 
of the river Tyras^ now called the Dncijler ; the 
people of that country were certainly Bauddbas^ 
and their high prieft, who refided on mount Goca-* 
jofig at prefent named Casjcn, was believed to be re- 
generate, exaftly like the Lama of 3^iieL 

As to Jin A, he is faid, by his followers, to Have 
affumed twenty-four rupas, or forms, at the fame 
time, for, the purpdfe of diffeminating his doc- 
trine, but to have exifted really and wholly in all 
and each of thofe forms at once, though in places 
very remote ; but thofe rufas were of different or- 
ders, according to certain myfterious divifions of 
twenty-four, and iht forms are confidered as more 
or lefs perfeft, according to the greater or lefs per- 
feftion of the component numbers and the feyeral 
compounds^ the leading number being tbreej as an 
emblem of the Trimurti: again the twenty-four 
rupaSt multiplied by thofe numbers, which before 
were ufed as divifors, produce other Jorms ; and 
thus they exhibit the appearances of J in a in all 
poffible varities and permutations, comprifing in 
them the different productions of nature. 

Most of the Brdhmens infift, that the Buddha, 
who perverted DivO'DA'sa, was not the ntnih incar- 
nation of Vishnu, whofe name, fome fay, fhould 

be 
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be written Bauddha, or Bo'ddha ; but not to 
mention thi^ ,Amarc6Jh^ the Mugdbabddb, and the C/l 
tdgSvinda^ in all of whic h the jninth /gyg/irjs called 
Budpha^ it is exprefsly declared in the Bbdgavaf^ 
* tHat ViSHN u fliould appear ninthly in jhe form of 
Buddha^ fon of Jin A, for the^parpofe of con^ 
founding the Daityas, at a place named Cicala^ 
'* when the Cdli age fhould be completely begun.*' 
On this paflage it is only remarked by Sri'dhara 
Swdmi, the celebrated commentator, that Jin a and 
-A JIN A were* two names of the fame perfon, and 
that Cicala was in the diftrift of Gayd ; but the 
Pandits^ who affiftcd in the Ptrjian tranflation of the 
,Bhdgavaty gave the following account of the ninth 
avatdra. The Daily as had afked Indra, bywhat 
means they could attain the dominion of the world ; 
and he had anfwered, that they could only attain 
it by facrifice, purification, and piety : they made 
preparations accordingly for a folemn facrifice and 
a general ablution; but Vishnu, on the inters 
ceffion of the Divas, dcfccnded in the fhape of a 
Sannyasi, named Buddha, with his hair braided in 
a knot on the crown of his head, wrapt in a fqualid 
mantle and with a broom in his hand. Buddha 
prefented himfelf to the Dailyas, and was kindly 
received by them ; but, when they expreffed their 
furprize at his foul veflurc, and the fingular im- 
plement which he carried, he told them, that il 
was cruelf and confequenlhf impious, lo deprive any crea^ 
twre of lift ; that, whatever might be faid in the 
YHo^s^ tytxy JacrfiCe of an animal was an abomina^ 

O 3 tion. 
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tion, and that purification itfelf was wicked, becaufe 
fome fmall infe& might be killed in bathing or 
wafhing cloth ; that he never bathed, and conftant- 
ly fwept the ground before him, leaft he fhould 
tread on fome innocent reptile : he then expatiated 
on the inhumanity of giving pain to the playful 
and harinlefs kid, and reafoned with fuch elo- 
quence, that the Daityas wept, and abandoned all 
thought of ablution and facrifice. As this Maya^ 
or illufive appearance^ of Vishnit, fruftrated the am- 
bitious projeft of the Daityas^ one of Buddha*& 
titles is the fon of Ma'ya' : he is alfo named Sa'- 
cYAsiNHA, or the Lion of the race of Sdcya^ from 
whom he defcended, an appellation which feems to 
intimate, that he was a conqueror, or a wiarrior, as. 

■ 

well as a philofopber. Whether Buddha was a 
fage or a hero, the leader of a colony, or a whole 
colony perfonified, whether he was black or faifj^ 
whether his hz^ir was curled or ftraight, if indeed 
he had any hair (which a commentator on the 
Bbagavat denies) whether he appeared ten, or two 
hundred, or a thoufand years, after Crishna, it is 
very certain that he was not of the true Indian ^ 
race : in all his images, and in the ftatues of Baud'm 
dhas, male and female, which are to be feen in 
many parts of thefe provinces and in both penitw 
fulas, th^re is an appearance of fom.gthing Egyptian 
or Ethiopian ; and both in features and drefs, they 
differ widely frojn the ancient Hindu figures of 
heroes and demigods. Sa'cya has a refemblance 
in found to SisaCj^ and we find Cp^^AC abbrevi^ 

'' atcd 
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Med from Cha'nacya; fo that Sisac and Seson- 
cHosis may be corrupted from Sa'cyasinha, with 
a tranipofition of fome letters^ which we knovv^ to 
be frequent in proper names^ as in the word Ba-^ 
ndres. Many of his datues in India are coIoiTal^ 
nearly naked, and ufually reprefented fitting in a 
contemplative . attitude ; nor am I difinciined to 
believe^ that th€ famed ftatue of Memnon, in Egypt, 
was ereded in honour of Mahimait, which has 
Mahimna^ in one of its oblique cafes, and the 
Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word 
otherwife than Maim n a, or Memna : they cer- 
tainly ufed Mai inftead of Mahd, for Hesychius 
exprefsly fays. Ma!, fAiyx. 'hioi; and Mai fignifies 
great even in modern Coptick. We are told, that 
Mahiman, by his wife Maha'ma'nya\ had a|fon 
named Sharmaka Cardama, who feems to be the 
Sammano CoDOMof the Bauddbas. unlefs thofe lafl: 
words be corrupted from Samanta Go'tam, which 
are found in the Amarcojb among Buddha's names. 
Cardam, which properly means clay or mud, was 
the firft created man, according to fome Indian le* 
gends ; but the Purdnas mention about feven or 
eight, who claimed the priority of creation ; and 
fome Hindus, defirous of reconciling the contradic- 
tion, but unwilling to admit that the fame fad is 
diflPerently. related, and the fame perfon differently 
named, infill that each was the firft man in his re- 
. fpedive country. Be this as it may, Cardama 
lived in Varuna-c'handa, fo called from his fon Va- 
. HUj^A, the god of ocean, where we fee the ground- 

O 4 work 
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ivork of the fable concerning Palamon, or Melx- 
CERTUs> grandfon of Cadmus: now that cbanda^ 
or divifion of Jamtm^dwtp comprifed the modern 
Pcrfia^ Syria, and Afia the Lefs; in which coun-^ 
tries we find many traces of Mahiman and his 
followers, in the llupendous edifices, remarkable 
for their magnificence and folidity, which the Greeks 
afcribed to the Cyclopes. The walls of Sufa, about 
fixteen miles in circumference, were built by the 
father of Memnon ; the citadel was called Memfto^ 
nium^ and the town Memnonia; the palace is repre-* 
fented by ^Elian as amazingly fumptuous, and 
Strabo compares its ancient walls, citadels, tem- 
ples, and palace to thofe of Babylon ; a noble high 
road through the country was attributed to Mem- 
non ; one tomb near Troy was fuppofed to be his, 
and another in Syria ; the Ethiopians^ according to 
DiODORUs of Sicily, claimed Memnon as their 
countryman, and a nation in Ethiopia were ftyled 
Memnones; on the borders of that country and of 
Egypf Rood many old palaces, called Memnonian ; 
part of Thebes had the name of Memnonium ; and an 
aftonifhing building at Abydus was denqminated 
Memnon's palace ; Strabo fays, that many fup- 
pofed IsMANDES to have been the fame with Mem- 
non, and confequently they rauft have thought 
the Labyrinth a Memnonian ftrufture {a). 

Divo'da'sa, pronounced in the popular diale£ls 
Dioda's, reignedover fomeweftern diftriQs o^CvJha^ 

{a) Herod. V. 54. iEl. XIII. 18. Diod. III. 69. Strab. XV. 
p. 72S. XVII. p. 813. 
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, dwip within^ which extended froi\i the fhores of 
the Mediterranean to the banks of the Indus ^ and 
he became, we find, the firft mortal king of Vard^ 
nes: he feems t o have been the Hercules Diodas 
mentioned by Eusebius, who flounfhed in Piemce, 
and, it is fuppofed, about 1524 years before our 
era ; but, in my humble opinion, we cannot place 
any reliance oh fuch chronological calculations ; 
v/hich always err on the fide of antiquity. The 
three fefts of Jina, Mahiman, and Buddha, 
whatever may be the difference between tl^em, are 
all named Bauddhas: and, as the chief law, in 
which, as the Brdhmtns affert, they make virtue and 
religion confift, is to preferve the lives of all animated 
ieings, we cannot but fuppofe, that the founder , 
of their fe£l was Buddha, the ninth avatar, who in 

the Agnipurdnj has the epithet of S,acripa, or Bene- 
volent, and, in the Gitdgovinda, that of Sadr^ya-brtdaya, 
or Tender-hearted: it is added by Jayade'va, 
that " he cenfured the whole Veda, becaufe it pre- 
" fcribed the immolation of cattle." This alone^ 
we fee, has not deftroyed their veneration for him ; 
but they contend that atheiftical dogmas have been 
propagated by modern Bauddhas, who were either 
his difciples, or thofe of a younger Buddha, or fo 
named from buddhi, becaufe they admit no fupreme 
divinity, but intelleSi ; they add, that even the old 
Juinas^ or Jayanas, acknowledged no gods but 
Jya', or Earth, and Vishnu, or Water; as Deri-I 
ades (perhaps Duryo'dhan) is introduced by 
J^ONNUs boafting, that Water and Earth were his 

only 
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only deities ; and reviling his adver&ries^ for en-- 
tertaining a diflferent opinion (a) ; fo that the /lu 
dian war^ defcribed in the Dionyjiacksy arofe pro- 
bably from a religious quarrel. Either the old 
Batiddbas w^re the fame with .the Cutila^cefas^ or 
nearly allied to them ; and we may fufpefl fome 
affinity between them and the Pdlis^ becaufe the 
facred language of Siam^ in which the laws of the 
Bauddhas are compofed, is properly named Pali i 
but a complete account of Buddha will then only 
be given^ when fome ftudious man fhall coUeft all 
that relates to him in the Sanjcrit books^' particular- 
ly in the Vdyu-purdriy and (hall compare his autho*.- 
riiies with the teftimonies^ drawn from other 
fources by KiEMPFER, Giorgi, Tachard, De La 
Lou BE RE, and by fuch as have accefs to the literal* 
ture of Cbina^ Sianiy and Japan. 



Section the Third. 

WE come now to the demigods, heroes, and 
fages, who at different times vifited Egypi an( 
Ethiopiay fome as vindiQive conquerors, and fome 
as inftruftors in rehgion and morality. 

L Pe't'hi'na's, or Pi't*he'na's was a Rt/hi^ or 
holy man, who had long refided near Mount HimcU 
layoy but at length retired to the places of pilgrim- 
fige on the banks of the Cdli^ defigning to en4 

(a) Dionyfiac, B. 21, r, 247, &c, 259, &c« 
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bis /lays there in the difcharge of his religious du-* 
ties : his virtues were fo tranfcendent^ that the in- 
habitants of the countries bordering on that river, 
infilled on his becoming their fovereign^ and his 
dcfcendaints reigned over them to the thirteenth ge- 
neration; but his immediate fucceflor was only 
his adopted fon. The following feries ol fifteen 
kings may conftitute, perhaps^ the dynaft y ; which, 
in the hiftory of Egypt^ is called the Cymck Circle; 

PeVhi'na's. 

Pai't*hinafi, Critrimends^ 

IflUcnds, 10 Carmanyinas^ 
Y^tends, Pit^hzni, 

5 Cafiftends, Pdt*hini^ 

Jujhtinds^ Pdttyams/uca^ 

Pvjhtinds^ Pc't'hi-s'uca, 

Sujhtends, 15 Med'hi-^s'uca. 

/ 

Each of thofe princes is believed to have built a 
place of worfhip, near which he ufually refided ; 
but of the fifteen temples, or confecrated edifices^ 
we. can only afcertain the fituation o( /even with 
any degree of accuracy* 

The founder of the family was a pious and ex-? 
cellent prince, obferving in all refpefts the ordi-? 
nances of the Veda : his name is to this day highly 
venerated by the Brdhmens ; many facerdotal fami- 
lies in India boaft of their defcent from him ; and 
the laws of Pait'hi'nasi are ftill extant, in an an- 
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many trafls, which colleaivcly form the Dberma^ 
Sdftra. It muft be obferved, that he was often 
called PiVhe'rishi, or PiVherishi ; and his 
place of refidence, PtVhe^nJbi'^*hdn; but the 
fhort vowel ri has the found of ru in the weftern 
pronunciation, like the firft fyllable of Richard in 
fome Englijh counties : thus, in fome parts of /n- 
dia^ amrita, or amlrofia^ is pronounced tmrut^ 
whence I conjefture, that the feat of PWbi-^rufin 
was the Patbros of Scripture, called Pbatures by 
the Seventy, and Pbatori by Eusebius, which 
gave its appellation to the Pbaturitk nome of 
Pliny. Some imagine Phaturis to have been 
Tbebes, or Diofpolis ; but Pliny mentions them 
both as diftinft places, thoifgh, from his context, it 
appears that they could not be far afunder 5 and I 
fuppofe Pbaturis to be no other than the 7'aihyris 
of Ptolemy, which he places at no great diftance 
from the Memnonium, or weftern fuburb of Tbebes } 
and, in the time of Ptolemy, the nome of Pbaturis 
bad been annexed to that of Diofpolis^ fo that its 
capital city became of little importance : we took 

notice, in the firft feftion, that the Etbiopians^ who» 

' »' ' -^*» — 

from a defefl: in their articulation, fay Taulos in^ 
ftead of Paulos, would have pronounced Titboes 
for Pithces^ and Talburis for Patburis. ' 

Though we before gave fome account of the 
fabulous Ra'hu and the Grabas^ yet it may not be 
fuperfluoui to relate their ftory in this place at 
greater length. Ra'hu was the fon of Cas^yapa 
and DiTi, according to fome authorities; but 

QtbcTi 
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otliers rcprcfent Si nhic a'* (perhaps the Sphinx) as 
his natural mother : he had four arms ; his lower 
parts ended in a tail like that of a dragon ; and his 
afped: was grim and gloomy, like the darknefs of 
the chaos, whence he had alfo the name of Tamas. 
He was the advifer of all mifchief among the DaU 
tyas, who had a regard for him ; but among the 
Divatds it was his chief delight to fow diffemion 3 
and, when the gods had produced the amrit by- 
churning the ocean, he difguifcd himfelf, like one 
of them, and received a portion of it ; but thej^n 
and Moon having difcovered his fraud, Vishnu 
fevered his head and two of his arms fronl the reft 
of his monftrous body. That part of the neftare- 
ous fluid, which he had time to fwallow, fecured 
his immortality: his trunk and dragon-like tail 
fell on the mountain of Malaya^ where Mini, a 
Brdbmen, carefully preferved them by the name of 
Ce'tu ; and, as if a complete body had been form- 
ed from them, like a difmembered polype, he is 
even faid to have adopted Ce'tu as his own child. 
The head with two arms fell on the fands of Bar^ 
iara, where Pi't'he'na's was then walking with 
SiKHiCA^, by fome called his wife : they carried 
the DaUya to their palace, and adopted him as 
their fon; whence he acquired the name of Pait"- 
hi'nasi. This extravagant fable is, no doubt, af- 
tronomical ; Ra'hu and Ce'tu being clearly the 
if^i^j,_or what aftrologers call the bead and tail of 
the dragon: it is added, that they appeafed Vish- 
nu, and obtained re-admiffion to the firmament, 

but 
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but were no longer vifible from the earthy their en- 
lightened fides being turned from it^ that Ka'hu 
ftrives during eclipfes, to wreak vengeance on the 
Sun and Moon^ who detected him ; and that Ce tv 
often appears as a cornet^ a whirlwind, a fiery me-* 
teor, a water-fpout, or a column of fand. From 
Paithi'na's the Greeks appear to have madeT^* 
tborfos in their oblique cafe ; but they feem to have 
confounded the ftories of Python and Typhon, 
uniting two diftinft perfons in one (a)» Pait'he'- 
Ntf^iU^ who reigned on the banks of the Cdli after 
Pit*he'n AS his proteftor, I fuppofe to be Typhon, 
Typhaon, or Typhosus : he was an ufurper and a 
tyrant, oppreffing the Divatds^ encouraging the 
Daityas, and fuffering the Vedas to be neglefied. 
Herodotus reprefents him> like Ra'hu, as con« 
ftantly endeavouring to deftroy Apollo and Dxa* 
na(^); and the Mythologifts add, that he was 
thunderftruck by Jupiter, and fell into the quick* 
fands of the lake SirboniSy called alfo Sirben and 
Sarhonis : now Swdrbhdnu^ one of his names, figni« 
fies Light of Heaven^ and, in that charafter, he an- 
fwcrs to Lucifer. The fall of that rebellious aii« 
gel is defcribed by Isaiah, who introduces him 
faying, that " he would exalt his throne above the 
•' ftars of God, and would fit on the mount of the 
•* congregation in the fides of the North :" the 
heavenly Miru of the Piirdnas^ where the principal 
Vcvas are fuppofed to be fcated, is not only in the 

{a) Plut. Ifis and Ofiris. {b) B. a. C. 156. 
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tiorth. but has alfo the name of Saibd, or the (icfi^ 

gfegaSSih F5Sl5?^si?^^^'^^ ^^^^* ^" ^^^ Chintd^ 
mam, to ][iave fprung from Ce'tu ; and Ra'hu had 
a numerous progeny of Grdhas^ or crocodiles : we 
are told by ^Elian, that Typhon affumed tlie 
form of a crocodile (fl^, and Ra'hu was often r^ 
prefented in the ihape of that animal^ though he is 
generally defcribed as a dragon. The conftella-* 
tioii of the dragon is by the Japanefe called the 
Crocodile ; and the fixth year of the TarSarian cycle 
hfis the fame appellation : it is the very year, which 
the Tibitians name the year of Lightning, alluding 
to the dragon, who was ftricken by it (b). A real 
tyrant, of Egypt was, probably, fuppofed to be 
Ra'hu, or Typhon, in a human fiiape; for we 
find, that he was a£iually expelled from that coun- 
try together with his Grabas : I have not yet been 
able to procure a particular account of their ex- 
pulfion. ^hc Jl*bdn of Ra'hu, or Paithi'nasi, 
named alfo Pait'hi, feems to have been the town 
of Pitb^m on the borders of Egypt : . the Seventy 
wrote it P«/i&^, and Herodotus calls it Paiumos ; 
but, the fecond cafe in Sanfcrit being generally af- 
fefted in the weftern dialefts, we find it written 
PbUbom by the old Latin interpreter, Fiibom by 
HiERONYMUs, and Petbom in the Coptick tranflation. 
The Gnek name of that city was Hcroopolis, or ac- 
cording to Strabo, Heroofi; but we are informed 
by Stephanus oi Byzantium {c)y that, ** when Ty- 

(a) On AQimalsj B. 10. C. 2^« {h) Alphsib. Hbet. p. 465. 
{c) Under the word 'H^w. 
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'* PHON was fmitten by lightning, and blood (al/xa) 
" flowed from his wounds, the place, where he 
'' ftull, was thence called Hamus^ though it had 
' likewife the name of Heroi** fo the ftation of 
P . nu was on the fpot, where Pi't*he'na's and 
OiNGHicA' found his bloody head rolling on the 
fands ; and, if Singbicd, or the Woman like a Uonefsj 
be the Sphinx^ the monftrous head, which the Arabs 
call Abu*lhauly or Father of Terrour, may have been 
intended for that of Ra'hu, and not, as it is com- 
monly believed, for his mother. Though the peo- 
pie of Egypt abhorred Typhon, yet fear made them 
worfhip him ; and in early times they offered him 
human victims : the Greeks fay, that he had a red 
complexion, and mention his expulfion from Egypt, 
but add a ftrange ftory of his arrival in Palejltne, 
and of his three fons. We muft net, however, 
confound Ra'iiu with Maha'de'va', who, in his 
deftruclive chara8er was called alfo Typhon ; 
though it be difficult fometimes to diftinguifh them: 
feveral places in Egypt were dedicated to a divinity 
named Typhon ; as the Typhaonian places between 
Tentwa and Cantos \ and the tower of Melite, where, 
daily facrifices were made to a dragon fo terrible, 
that no mortal durft look on him ; the legends of 
the temple relating, that a man, who had once the 
temerity to enter the recefles of it, was fo terrified, 
by the fight of the monfter, that he foon expired (tf), 
MditCy I prefume, was in that part of the Delta, 

{a) JElian on Animals, B» i j • C. 1 7« 

which 
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'WhiJrh had been peopled by a colony from Mile f us; 
and was, probably, the Milefian wall or fort near the 
fea-fliore, mentioned by Strabo. 

The ufurper was fucceeded by Ishte'na's, the 
real fon of Pi't'he'na's, who had alfo a daughter 
named Pait'he'ni^; and her ftory is related thirs 
in the Brabmdnda'purdn. From her earlieft youth 
flie was diftinguifhed for piety, efpecially towards 
Maha'de^Va, on whom her heart was ever intent; 
and, at the great feftival, when all the nation re- 
forted to Cardamaji* bait, or ^bebeSy the princefs 
never failed to fing and dance before the image of 
Caradame'swara : the goddefs Iswari^ was fo 
pleafed with her behaviour, that flie made Pai- 
thb'ni* her Sac'bz, or female companion ; and the 
damfel ufed to dance thrice a day in the mud be- 
fore the gate of the temple, but with fuch lightnefs 
and addrefs as never to foil her mantle. She died 
a virgin, having devoted her life to the fervice of 
the god and his confort. The female patronymick 
Pait'he'ni comes from Pit'h' or Pit'he'na, but 
from Pit'he'na's the derivative form would be 
PAthe'nasi'; and thence Nonnus calls her Peit- 
hianassa, and defcribes her as a handmaid of 
Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, in which cha- 
rader flie received Juno(^), who was devifing the 
ruin of Semele, and with that intent had affumed 
the form of a loquacious nurfe : this paflage in the 
Diomjiacks is very interefting, as it proves, in my 

(a J Dionyfiac* B« 8» v. I93« 

P opinion. 
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opinioo, that tke Simele and Cabmui of tlic 
Creeks were the fame with the Sya^mala^ am! 
Cardama of the Hindus. 

Th e fcurtutUb prince of this dy nafty was devote 
cd frotn his infancy to the worfbip of Tswara^ on 
whom his miad was perpetually fixed, fo that he 
became infenfible of all worldly affe&ions, and in- 
different both to the praife and cenfttre fii men : 
he ufedt therefore, to wander over the country, 
fometimes dwelhng on hills and in woods, fome-* 
times in a bower, rarely in a houfe, and appearing 
like an idiot in the eyes of the vulgar, who, in ridi- 
cule of his idle talk and behaviour^ called him Fei*bi^ 
sv^Of Panjara^Juca^ or SdliL^uca, meaning the fmrfo$ 
in a cbtfi^ a cage^ or a bmife^ which names he always 
retained. When he grew up, and fat on the 
throne, lie governed his people equitably and wife- 
ly, retraining the vicious by his juft feverity, and 
inffaruEdng the ignorant in morals and religion : bjr 
his wife Ma'&isha' he had a f<m called Me^o'hi- 
SucA, to whom at length he refigned his kingdom, 
and, by the favour of Iswara, htC9jne /ivanmnffk 
or reUafcd, even during life, from all encumbrances 
of matters; but the ftory of Ma^risha' and his 
fon has been related in a preceding fedion. Med'- 
bi, or Mer'bi, meanaf a pillar, or apoft ia^tffbiib viSims 
are tied, or any ftraight pole perpendicularly fixed 
in the ground ; and Pattyam, I believe, fignifies a 
crofs flick, or a wooden bar placed horizontally ; 
fo that Patiyam-suca might have meant the parrot on 
et percb ; but why the tbirteentb prince had that ap- 
pellation^ 
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peUntioi^ X mt not yet informed : Svca is alfo a 
propw aiame i tbe foil of Vy a'sa^ and principal 
Q^eaker in the Bhdg4tvat^ heing called Suca<<^dx'va* 
Now many ehihfis in £j[)!^ were faid to have been 
raxfed by a king named SucHis(is); and the fa*^ 
mous labyrinth, to have been conftruded by King 
PsTasuccus:(^): by MMn we may certainly un<# 
derftand etther a pillar or an obelifk^ or a flender 
and lofty tower like the Mmdrabs of the Mufilmans^ 
or ev^n a high buildmg in a pyramidal fons. Tbe 
Hindus aQert, that each of the three Sucas had a 
particttlajr ecMce afcribed to him; and we caii 
hardly dosbt^ that the ft'bdn of Ps'thi-^oca was 
the labjrriiidi: if the three names of that prince 
have amy ailufioa to the building, we may apply 
Sdlif at maniion, \o the whole of it ; Panjara^ or 
cage) jfio the lower ftory, and Pei'^hi, or cheft, to 
the varioas apartments under ground^ where the 
chefts, or cofins^ of the facred crocodiles, called 
Sukhus or Sukbis in old Egyptian (c), and Ssukb to 
tkia Assy in Coptifk^ were cajrefully depofited. Hs- 
8YCHXUS9 indeed, fays, that Buii fignified a cheft^ 
or cofin^ in Egyptian ; but that, perhaps, muft be 
underftood of the vulgar disded : the iBodern C^g 
€all a dtifi& hi-^nif or, with iheir article, i^iti a 
voffd which the Araks have borrowed. When 
Flint iaibrms us, that Pitesuccus was named 
aJfo TiTHOBs, we muft either read Pitroes from 
Pa'T'Hiy or impute the change of tbe initial leuer 

(«) FBtt» L. 36. C. a. {h) Plin. L. 36. C. 13. 

(r) StrABO, & 17. p. 8ll« DAUAgCIUS,Life<^IsiOORU8* 
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to the dcfeflive articulation of the Etbiipians, wfro^ 
frequently invaded Egypt. From the account 
given by Herodotus, vre may conjefture, that the 
coffins of the facred crocodiles^ as they were called, 
cont ained in faft the bodies of thofc princes, 
whom both Egyptians and Hindus named Sucas^ 
though Tttc means a parrot in Sanftriti and a croco- 
dile in the Coptick dialefl: : the Sanfcrit words for a 
crocodile are Cumbbira and Nacra^ to which fome 
expofitors of the Amarcofo and Avagraha and Grd^ 
ha ; but, if the royal name was fymbolical, and im- 
plied a peculiar ability to feize and bold, the fymbol 
might be taken from a bird of prey, as well as from 
the lizard kind ; efpccially as a feft of Egyptians 
abhorred the crocodile, and would not have ap- 
plied it as an emblem of any legal and refpe£iable 
power, which they would rather have exprefled by 
a hawk, or fome diftinguiihed bird of that order : 
others, indeed, wor (hipped crocodiles, and I am 
told, that the very legend before us, framed ac- 
cording to their notions, may be found in fome of 
the Purdnas4 

We find then three kingsl named Sucas, or par^ 
rotSf living in a bou/e or a cage, or refting either on 
an uprigbt pole, or on one with a crofs^bar, but who 
they were, it is not my prefent objeft, nor am I' 
now able, to inveftigatie : I will only obferye, that 
befides the king of Egypt, whom Pliny calls Su- 
ch is, or SoGHis, the father of the Curetes, is named 
SocHUs hy 2L Greek lexicographer, and Socus by 
the author of the Didtryjiacks ; and tfiat he was one 

of 
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of the Cahires or Cuverasl who (or at leaft fome of 
nvhom) inhabited in former ages the countries ad- 
jacent to the Nik. 

The ruins olE that wonderful building, called the 
Labyrinth, are ftill to be feen, near the lake Afor- 
nV, at a place which the Arabs have named the 
Kafr, or palace^ of K a'hu'n, whom they fuppofe to 
have been the richefl of mortals ; as the riUns of 
yLfL'um^sv'ch'fi'han are in a diftrid:^ named the 
Beldd, or country, of the fame perfonage : the 
place laft mentioned is, moft probably, the laby- 
rinth built^ according to Damoteles in Pliny, by 
MoTHERUD^s, a name derived, I imagine, from 
Medhi-rusht. The town of Meta-camfo^ mentiour 
ed by Ptoxemy as oppofite to Pfclcbis above Sym^ 
feems to have. had fome connexion with MedhU 
Juca ; for camfa and fuca were fynonymous in the 
old Egyptian : Herodotus at leaft informs us, that 
(amfa meant a crocodile in that language ; and it 
appears related to timfdh in Arabick. Patyam (for 
fo the long compound is often abbreviated) feems 
to have been the labyrinth near Arjinoc^ or Crcco^ 
dilopolis, now Fayumy which word I fuppofe cor- 
rupted from Patyam^ or Pbaiyam, a» the' Capis 
would have pronounced it ; and my Pandit inclines 
alfo to think, that the building might have been 
thus denominated from large pieces, of ftone or 
timber projefting, like patyas, before the windows, 
in order to fupport the frames of a balcony, which,. 
as. a new invention, muft have attra£led the notice 
of beholders. As to the lake of Mcsris^ I have al- 

r 
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ready exhibited all that I have yet found concern- 
ing it : the ftupendous pyramid, faid to have been 
fix hundred feet high, in the midft of that lake^ was 
raifed, we are told, by a king named MiiRis, My* 
RI8, Marros, Main DBS, Mendes, and lMANDEs(tf); 
a ftrong inftance of one name varioufly corrupted ; 
and X have no doubt, that the original of all thofe 
variations was Merhi or Medhi. Even to this 
day in India, the pillars or ob>^li(ks, often raifed in 
the middle of tanks, or pools, are called Merhis ; 
but let us proceed to another legend faithfully ex« 
traded from the Mabd calpa^ in which we fee, beyond 
a doubt, the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, and Grecian 
Mythology. 

IL On the mountains of jfwdldmuc*ba, in the in* 
terior Cujha-dwip, reigned a virtuous and religious 
prince, named C'harvana'yana's, whofe fon, Ca- 
fe'yana's, j^referred arms and hunting, in which he 
was continually engaged, to the ftudy of the Vcda^ 
and was fo frequently concerned in contefts and 
affrays with his neighbours, that his father, after 
many vain admonitions, baniihed him from his pa«* 
lace and his kingdom : the dauntlefs young exilo 
retired to the deferts, and at length reached Moc^ 
Jhifa, bdieved to be Mecca, where, hungry and fa« 
tigued, he bathed in the M6cfoa'4irt*ha, or confer 
crated well, and paffed the night without jQeep« 
Visvacse'na, then fovereign of that country, bad 
an only daughter Papiiamuc'hi\ or with afacelih 
a kt9s, who went to* perform religious rites to Ma«» 

(«} St»abo/B. ly. p. fill. IXod* Sic B. 1. p. 5;. 
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nADu'vM^ god i>f the temple and the * well $ and 
* there feeing the prince^ fte brought hhn refreih- 
meniand heard hk adv^nturte; ^tbeix interview 
ended in itiutual love^ and the old king, who de-*^ 
nied her nothings confented to their marriage^ 
which wa» folemniaed with the ceremony of Pdni^ 
graha^ or isiing bands r and the young pair lived 
many year& happily in the palace of their father. 
It hajppened fome time after^ that the city was be^^ 
fieged by two kings of the Ddnavas with a numerous 
army; but Cape'vak as entirely defeated them: the 
venerablemonarch met his brave fon in law returning 
with con^ueft, and, having refigqed the throne to 
hini^ went to the banks of the Cdli, accompanied 
by his wife, and entered with her into the third or-*- 
der, called Vdnaprefi*ba, or that of hermits, in which 
they pafled the remainder of their lives, and, after 
deaths obtained laya^ or uniMW^itk the Supreme 
SpirU ; whence their ftation wa< named Lafi^*ban^ 
pr Laifsvati, and was vifited, for ages after, by fuch 
as hoped for beatitude. Capi'yanas, or Caps'* 
MAS (for he is differently named in the fame book) 
adhered fo ftrifily to juftice, and governed fo mild- 
ly, that he was refped:ed by his neighbours and be« 
loved by his fubje£b : yet he became a great con- 
queror, always proteBing the weak, and punifhing 
their oppreflbrs. All the, princes to the eaft of 
Afi'i^^ paid him tribute; but Ca'lase'na, king 
of the exterior Cujba-dwtp, having infolentty refuf* 
ed to become his tributary, he invaded \^i^;r^n/^, 
and^ after a very long battle, at a place named 
J^MOtfava, or the fejlival of combat, wholly defeated 

• P4 Ca'lase'na^ 
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Ca'lase'ka^ whom he replaced on his throne, exa6t« 
ing only a regular acknowledgment of his domii- 
nion paramount : then, following the courfe of the 
Cdli river, he came to Bat hardy or the burning 
lands of Nubia, the king of which country was 
GuLMA, one of the Tamovanfas, ox the fon of 
Ma'ndya, who was the Ibn of Tamas, of Sani, by 
his wife Jarat'ha'; but from Gulma he met 
with no reliftance, for the wife king laid his diadem 
at the feet of Cape'nas, who reftored it, and defir- 
ed his company, as a friend, in his expedition to 
Mifra-Ji' ban. The fovereign of Mif a was at that 
time Ranasu'ra, who, difdaining fubmiffion, fent 
his fon Ranadurmada with a great force againft 
Cape'nas, and foon followed him at the head of a 
more powerful army : an obftinate battle was fought, 
at a place called afterwards Gbora-^ft'bdn, from the 
^^^rr^r of the can9ge ; but Ranasu'ra was killed, 
and his troops entirely routed. The conqueror 
placed the prince on the throne of Mifra, the capi- 
tal of which was then called Vifva-'Cirti'pura^ or 
the City of Univerfal Fame: and, having carried 
imnienfe treafures to Mocjhefa, he dedicated them 
to the God of the temple, refolving to end his days 
in peaceful devotion: by Padmamuc'hi' he had a 
daughter named Ant armada", and a fon Bha'le*- 
Y ana's, to whom, after the example of ancient mo- 
narchs, he refigned his kingdom, when he grew ol<ij^ 
and prepared hirafelf for a better life. 

Before his death he was very defirous" of per^ 
forming the great facrificc of a borfe, called A/warn^ 

€db0tL 
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(dlm^hMy&m&d^rMc difficiihies ufuaTty ' attended 
that xereiiiony.'; 'for the cbnfecrated horfe was to 
be fetat liberty for a certain time, and followed at 
adiftaaice by*the owner, or his champion, who was' 
ufualiy one of bis near kinfmen ; and, if any per- 
fon (hould attempt to ftop it in its rambles, a battle 
inuft inevitably enfue : befides, as the perfon^er of 
a hundrt^A/wamedbas became equal to the God of 
the firmament, Indria was perpetually on the 
^atch, and generally carried off the facred anunal 
by force or by fraud ; though he could not pre^' 
vent Be LI from completing his hundredth facrifice ; 
and that monarch put the fupremacy of the Divas 
to proof, at the time, when the Padmd^mandira was 
biiik on the banks of the Cumudoatl; nor did he 
prevail agaihft Raghu, whofe combat with HrsnA 
bimfelfis defcribed byCA'LiDA's in aftyleperfeftly 
Hmerici. The great age of Cafe'nas obliged him 
to employ his fon in that perilous and delicate fer- 
vice; but In DR A contrived to purloin t)ie horfe, 
and Bha'le'yana's refolved never to fee his fa- 
ther or kingdom, unlefs he could recover the myf- 
tical vi&im : he wandered, therefore, through fo- 
refts and over deferts, till he came to the bank of 
the Ganges near Avaca-pura, or Alacd-puri, about 
twelve crds N. N. W. of Badart-ndrb ; and there, 
in the agonies of defpondence/ he threw himfelf 
on the ground, wiihing for death; but Gang a', 
the river goddefs, appeared to him, ^commanded 
him to return home, and affured him, that he fhould 
^y^ i fon, whom (he would adopt by the name'of 
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Ga'wgk'yana's^ who fhould overcome In miA^ and 
reftore the horfe to bis grandfather. Her predic-i. 
tion was in due time accomplifhed ; and the yonng 
hero defeated the army of Ind&a in a pitcrfacd bat* 
tie near the river Call, whence he acquired the title 
of ViRAujA-jiT, or vanqui(her of Inora : the 
field of batik was thence named Stmara^-^'bajfi 'and 
is alfo called Virdjaya^ becaufe the flower of her$e$ 
had been there lulled in the Jleep of death. Bha'-» 
le'^ana's^ having a very religious turn of mihd^ 
placed his fon on the throne, and» obferving that 
his fifter Antarmada' had the fame inclination^^ 
retired with her to the foreft of Tapas^ in Uppef 
Egypt ; both intending to clofe their days in devout 
aufterities and in meditation on the Supreme Spirit: 
Ma'ya'-de'vi\ or the goddefs of worldly iOufion^ 
who refembles the Aphroj>itb Pandemos of tEe 
Creeks, and totally differs from Jn^ya'-de'vi, or the 
goddefs of celeftial wifdom^ attempted to difturb 
tbem, and> to prevent them from reaping the fruit 
of their piety ; but (he was unable to prevail over 
the fervent devotion of the two royal anchorites* 
Her failure of fuccefs, hoyrever, gave. her an un* 
expected advantage ; for Antarmada' becanae too 
much elated with internal pride, which her name 
implies ; and, boafting of her viftory over Ma'y a'^ 
D£'viVfl^e added, that the inhabitants of the three 
worlds would pay her homage, that flie fhould be 
like Arundhati', the celebrated confort of Va- 
sisht'hA) and that^ after her death, (he fttoiikl 
have a feat in the ftarry manfion ; this vaunt fwo^ 

yoked 
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yoked Ma' ya'db'vi^ to a phrenfy of rage ; and fhe 
.flewtp Au^vA» requeuing him to fet on fire the 

fore&B oSTapas; but Vishnu, in the fhape of a 
J^oIIov coQical oaountain, furrounded the princefs^ 
and faved her fronri- the flames ; whence the place^ 
vhere &e ftood, was caUed the ft* ban of Ch*bddita^ 
or the covered , and the Periracjhitd, or tht^guarded on 
all fides. The enraged goddqfs then fenc a furious 
tempeft ; but Vishn u, afluming the form of a large 
tree, fecured her with its trunk and branches at a 
place thence named Rac/hiid-ft* bana : Ma'ya-D£^« 
vi\ however, feized her^ and caft her into a certain 
fea, which bad afterwards the name of Amagna^ be* 
caufe Visniiu endued its waters with a power of 
fupporting her on their furface ; and they have ever 
fince retained that property, fo that nothing finks in 
them* I 

Thr fourth and laft machination was the mod 
dangerous and malignant : D£'vi^ carried Aktar« 
MAE) a' to the fea-fhore, and chained her to a rock, 
that (he might be devoured by a Grdba, or fea mon- 
fter; but Vishnu, ever vigilant to prefcrve her, 
animated a young hero, named Pa'rasi'ca, who 
flew the monfter, and releafed the intended viditn, 
at a place n^amed, from her deliverance, JJddbdra^ 
Jfbdnu He conducted her to his own country, and 
married her at a place, called Po^/^g^n^j^becaufehe 
there $ook ber^by tbe band, in the nuptial ceremony ; 
they pafled through life happily, and, after death, 
were both feated among the ftars, together with Ca- 
H'uas and Padmamu6*hi', who had alfo the pa^ 

— tronymick 
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' tronymick of Ca'syapi', Among the immediate 
defcendants of Pa'rasica and Antarmala', we 
find Va'rasica and Rasica, who reigned fuccef- 
fivcly, TiMicA and Bha'luca, who travelled, as 
merchants, into diftant countries, and Bha'luca'- 
YANi, who feems to have been the laft of the 
race. 

The pedigree of Cape'nas has been carefully 
preferved ; and mainy Brdbmcns are proud of their 
defcent from him ; 

« 

Cas'yapa and Adita. 

^Sdndildy arias ^ Maunjdyands^ 

Cdbaldyands, jfdnavans'dyands, 

Pdyacdyandsj Vdnyavat/dyands, 

JDaiUydyands^ Cbarvandyands, t$ 

Audamogbdyands 5 Cape'yana's, 

Muirdyands, Bbdltyands^ 

Vacyas'avfdbdyands, Gdngiyands^ 

C'barvagdyands, Sairugdyands, 

Cdrujhdyands^ Vaildyands ao- 

Vdrtdyands, to jfdngbrdyands, 

Vdtjandyands^ Cdnjayands. 

A twenty-third prince, named Cans a la'y ana's,' is 
added in fome genealogical tables. 

This is manifeftly the fame ftory with that of 
Cepheus and Cassiopea, Perseus and Anorome- 
DA. The firft name was written Capheus or Ca- 
Iphyeus, by the Arcadians (a)^ and is clearly taHen^ 

(^} P^ufan, Arcad* 

.. * 

from 
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trom Cape'ya^ the termination^^ being frequent!/ 
rejeQed: fome aQert, that he left no male iflue; 
and Apoxlodorus only fays^ that he had a daugh- 
ter, named St £ hope, the fame^ I ptefume/wifh An- 
DROMEDA, : The wife of Cape'va wa3 cither de- 
fcended heffelf from Casya^a, * or. was. named 
Ca'syapi', after her marriage with'a prince of that 
lineage. Pa'rasica is declared in the Pvrdnas to 
have been fo called^ becaufe he came from ^^rtf» or 
hyond, that is from beyond the rivfer. Cdli^ or from 
the weft of it ; fince it appears from the context, 
that he travelled from weft to eaft ; the countries 
on this fide of the Ntle, with refpeft to India^ have 
thence been denominated Arva-Ji^hdn^ or, as the 
Perfians write it, Arabiflan ; while thofe nations, who . 
were feated on the other fide of it, were calkd Psra-^ 
stcdb, and hence came the Pbaruju, or Per/ee, of 
Lyiia, who are faid by Pliny to have been- of P^- 
^ah origin, or defcended from Perseus, the chief 
fcene of whofe achievements was all the country 
from the weftern bank of the Nile to the ocean ; but 
I do not believe, that the word Pdrasicdb h^s any 
relation to the Perfians^ who in Sanjcrit are called 
Pdrajdhy or inhabitants of Paraja, and fometimes 
Pdrafavab^ which may be derived from Parasu, or 
Parafvdh^ from their excellent borfes. I muft not 
omit, that Arva-fi^bdn^ or Arabia, is by fome de- 
rived from Arvan, which fignifies a fine borfe^ the fi- 
nal letter being omitted in compofition : Arvan is 
alfo the name of an ancient fage, believed to be a 
fon of Brahma'. 

In 
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Yapmd^ vrhich the /trabs pronounce Yd/ab, and the 
Europeans call jfoppa, means deliverance from imminent 
danger^ On the Egypiian fhore, oppofite to Jfoppa, 
was a place called the WaUb-icwer of Perseus : by 
Grdha^ 3, crocodile or a ihark, we may underfland 
alfo one of Ra^hu's defcendants^ among whom the 
females were the Graiai^ or Grace, of the weftern 
mythologifts. Pdnigraba was, I fuppofe, the town 
of Panofolis^ which could have H9 relation to the 
God Pan; for Herodotus, who had been there^ 
informs us, that it was called both Panopolis and 
Cbcmmis^ that the inhabitants of it paid divine ho- 
nours to Perseus, and boafted that he was born in 
it; but had Pan, of whom that hifiorian frequently 
fpeaks, been the tutelary god of the town, he would 
certainly have mentioned that faft : in the afts of 
the council of Epbefus, we find that SABiKUswas 
Pants Epifcopus^ as if one named of the town had 
been Pani or Panis ; and it might have been an- 

ciendy named Pdni grtba, the manjion or place of the 
bandy that is of wedlock, which the Greeks would of 
courfe tranflate Panopolis; as we find Rdja-griba 
rendered Rdja-maball in the fame fenfe. On the 
banks of th^ Niger was another town of that name, 
called Panagra by Ptolemy ; and, to the north of 
it, we fee Timica, Ruftkibar, Rufuccurum, and Rufi^ 
cade, which have a great affinity with Timica and 
Rasica, before mentioned as defceuded from Per- 
seus : both Raficbdr and Rafic^gber are Indian ap- 
pellations of places ; the firft meaning the enclofed 
ground^ or orcbard ; and the fecond, ^which is a cor- 
ruption 
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tuption from the Sanfcrit) the boufe of Rafica. Great 
confufion has arifen in the geography of /niM^from 
the refemblance in found of gber, a boufe ^^i^, a fort- 
refs, and the fecond fyllable of nagar^ a town ; thus . 
Crijbna^nagar is pronounced Kijhnagher, and U/mi-ntf- 
gar, Ramna^gber, both vtry crroneoufly; ioBifndgat 
was probably Vijhnu-nagar^ orVifva^nagar : we muft be- 
ware of this, and the like, confufion, when we ex- 
amine the many names of places in LyMa and other 
parts of Africa^ which are either pure Sanfcrit, or 
in fuch of the dialers as are fpoken in the weft of 
India. 

Let us conclude this article with obferving, that 
the great extent of Cape'ya*s empire appears from 
the Greek mythologifts and other ancient writers ; 
for the moft confiderable part of Africa was called 
Cepbenia from his full name Cape'yanas; the Per- 
Jians from him were ftyled Cepbenes ; and a diftrift 
in the fouth of Armenia was denominated Cefbenei 
a pafTage alfo in Pliny {hows, that his dominion in- 
cluded Ethiopia, Syria, and the intermediate coun- 
tries : ** Ethiopia, fays he, was worn out by the 
** wars of the Egyptians, alternately ruling and 
" ferving; it was famed, however, and powerful 
*^ even to the Trojan wars in the reign of Mem- 
** MfON ; and that, in the time of King Cepheus, it 
*' had conomand over Syria, and on our coaft, is 
** evident from the fables of Andromeda/' 

III. The following legend is taken from the Ma-^ 
hdcalpa, and is there faid exprcfsly to be an Egyptian 

Q ftory. 
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ftory. An ancient king, who was named Chatx/* 
ka'yana, becaufe he was a perfeft matter oF the 
'fmrVcdas^ to which name Vatsa was ufually pre- 
fixed, becaufe he was defcended from Vatsa, a ce- 
lebrated fage, paffeda hiinidred years in a dark ca- 
vern o( Cri/hna-giri, or the Black Mountain, on the 
banks of the Cdli, performing the moft rigorous aQs 
of devotion : at length Vishnu, furnarhed Guha'- 
SAYA, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, and 
promifed him, all that he defired, male iffue ; add- 
ing, that his fon fhould be named Tamo^vatsa, in 
allufion to the iarknefs^ in which his father had fo 
long praQifed religious aufterities. TamoVatsa 
became a warlike and ambitious, but wife and de- 
vout, prince: he performed auftere afts of humi- 
liation to Vishnu, with a defire of enlarging his 
empire ; and the God {^ranted his boon. Having 
heard, that Mifra-ft'hdn Was governed by Nirmar- 
ya'da (a name, which may poflibly be the origin of 
Nimrod) who Was powerful and unjuft, he went 
with his chofen troops into- that country, and, with- 
out a declaration of war, began to adminifter jufl 
tice among the people, and to give, them a fpeci- 
men of a good king : he *even treated with difdain 
an expoftulatory meflage from Nirmarya'da, who 
marched againft him with a formidable army, but 
was killed in a battle, which laffed twelve days, and 
in which TAMd'VATSA fought like afecond Parasu 
Ra'mA. The conqueror placed himfelf on the 
throne of Mifra, and governed the kingdom with 

perfeft 
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perFeft equity: his fon BA'HYAvATSA;deYotcdhim- 
fclf to religion, and dwelt in a foreft ; having refigned 
his dominion to his fon Rucmavatsa, :who ten- 
derly loved his people, and fo highly imprpved his 
country, that from his juft revenues he amaifed an 
incredible., treafure. His wealth was fo great, that 
he raifed three mountains^ called Rucmddri^ Ra/alddri, 
and Retnddri^ or the mountain o(g$ld^. loifdver^ and 
of gems : the author fays mountains ; • but .it appears 
from the context that they were fabricks*, like moun- 
tains, and probably in a pyramidal form. 

Tamo'vatsa feems to be the Timaus of Mane- 

THO, who fays, according to Mr, Bryant's tranfla- 

tioD, that "they once had a king, called Timaus^ 

in whpfe reign there came on afudden into their 

country, a, Jarge body of obfcure people, who with 

great boldnefs invaded the land, took it without 

oppofitioji, and behaved very barbaroufly, .flay~ 

** ing the men, and enflaving their wives and chil- 

** dren.** The Hindus, indeed, fay, that the invaders 

were headed by TamoVatsa, who behaved with 

jufticc to the natives, but almoft wholly deftroyed 

the king's army, as the fon of Jamadajgni nearly 

extirpated the military clafs ; but the fragments of 

Manetho, although they , contain curious matter, 

are not free from the fufpicion of ,err6urs and tranf- 

pofitions. The feat of Tamo'vatsa, called Tamo^ 

valfa-'ft'bdn, feems to be the town of Thmuis, now 

^maie, in the ^iftrift of Tbmuites : in later times it 

appears to have communicated its name to the Phat- 

meiick branch, and thence to Tamiatbis, the prefent 

Q 2 Daimata^ 
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Damiata. We before afcertained the fituation of 
Crijhna^giri ; and» ^s to the (htee flupendous edi- 
ficesy called memiainSf from their fi^e and form, 
there can be little or no doubt^ that they vrere the 
three greatPyramids near Mifra^ft^bdn^ or Memphis ; 
vhich, according to the Purdnas and to Pliny, 
vere built from a motire of oftentation, but, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, were monuments of tyranny. Kvq^ 
MA VATS A was no tyrant to his own people, whom 
li cbtrifiid^ fays the Mahdcalpa, as if they had been 
bis own children ; but he might have compelled the 
native Egyptians to work, for the fake of keeping' 
them employed, and fubduing their fpirit. It is no 
wonder, that authors differ as to the founders of 
thofe vaft buildings ; for the people of Egypt^ fays 
Herodotus, held their memory in fuch deteftationj 
that they would not even pronounce their names ; 
they told him, however, that they were built by a 
herdfman, whom he calls Philitjxxs. and who was 
a leadieir of the PdUs oxBhils mentioned in our firft 
fedion. The pyramids might have been called 
mountains of ^oW,;^/wr, ^Ludi precious ft ones ^ in the 
hyperbolical ftyle of the £aft ; but I rather fuppofe, 
that the firft was faid to be of gold, becaufe it was 
coated with yellow marble ; the fecond offilver, be- 
caufe it had a coating -of white marble ; and the 
third ofjetuels, becaufe it excelled the others in mag- 
nificence^ being coated with a beautifcrl fpotted 
marble of a fine grain ; and fufceptrble of an ex- 
cxquifite |>oliih (a). The Brdhmens never under- 

{a) Savary, V. I. p. 2^60 

' floods 
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flood, that any pyramid in Mifra-ft^bala^ or Egypi^ 

^vas intended as a repoiitory for the dead ; and ^o 

fucb idea is conveyed by the Mabdcalpa, where fe« 

veral other pyramids are bxprefsly mentioned as 

places of worfhip. There are pyramids now at 

Bendres^hixt on a fmall fcale^withfabterraneanpalT- 

ages under them, which are faid to extend many 

miles ; when the doors, which clofe them, are 

ppenedj we perceive only dark holes, which do not 

Teem of great extent, and pilgrims do no longer re- 

fort to them, through fear of mephitick air, or of j 

noxious reptiles. The narrow paflage, leading to "/ 

the great pyramid in Egypf, was defigned to render 

the holy apartment lefs accelBble, and to infpire the 

votaries with more awe : the caves of the oracle at 

Delphi, of Trophonius, and of New-Grange in Ire- 

land, had narrow pafTages anfwering the purpofe of 

thofe in Egypt and India ; nor is it unreafonable to 

fuppofe, that the fabulous relations concerning the 

grot of the Sibyl in Itafy, and the purgatory of St, 

Patrick, were derived from a i^niilar pradice and 

motive, which feem to have prevailed over thf 

whole pagan world,and are often alluded to in Scrip^- 

ture. M. Maillet has endeavoured to (how, in 

a mo0 elaborate work, that the founders of the 

gre^t pyranoid lay entombed in it, and that its en* 

trancp was afterwards clofed ; but it appears, that 

the builder of it was not buried there ; and it was 

certainly opened in the times of Herodotus and 

Pliny. On my defcribing the great Egyptian py^ 

f4wd to feveral very learned Brdbmens, they de- 

Q 3 clar^d 
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clarcd it at once to have been a temple ; and one of 
them afki^d^ if it had not a communication under 
ground with the river Cdli : when I anfwered, that 
fuch a paflage was melitioned as having exifted^ and 
that a well was at this day to be feen, they unani-i 
moufly agreed, that it was a place appropriated t o the 
worfliipof Padma'-de'vi, and that the fuppofed tomb 
was a trough, which, on certain feftivals,her priefts 
ufed to fill with the facred water and lotos-flowers. 
What Pliny fays of the Labyrinth is applicable alfo 
to the Pyramid : fome infifted, that it was the pa- 
lace of a certain king ; fome, that it had been the 
tomb of MoERis ; and others, that it was built fo^r 
the purpofe of holy rites; a diverfity of opinion 
among the Greeks, which fhows how little we can 
rely on them ; and in truth, their pride made them 
in general very carelefs and fuperficial inquirers into 
the antiquities and literature of other nations. 

W. A SINGULAR ftory, told in the Utiara-cbari^ 
tra, feems conneSed with the people, whom, from 
their principal city, we call Romans. It is related, 
that a fage, named A'iava'la rcfided on the verge 
of Himddriy and fpcnt his time in cultivating or- 
chards and gardens ; his name or title implying a 
fmall canal or trench, ufually dug round trees, for 
the purpofe of watering them. He had an only 
fon, whofe name,, in the patronymick form, was 
A'lava'li : the young Brahmen was beautiful as 
Ca'made'ya, but of an amorous and roving difpa- 
lition ; and, having lift the houfe of his father, in 
compaiiy with fomie youths like himfelf^^he travelled 
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AS Far a&the city of Romacd, which is defciribed as 
agreeably fituated, and almoft impregnably ftrong. . 
The country, in which it ftood> was inhabited by 
Mlecb'bas, -or men who fpeak a barbarous dialed:^ * 
and their king had a lovely daughter, whp happen- 
ing to meet A'lava'li, found means to difcourfe . 
with him : the young pair were fpon mutually en- 
amoured, and they had frequent interviews in a 
fecret grove or garden; tilt the princefs became 
pregnant, and, her damfels having betrayed her to 
the king, he gave orders for the immediate execu*. 
- tion of A'lava'li : but Ihehad fufficiejit power to 
efFcft his efcape from the kingdom. He returned 
home ; but, his comrades having long deferted him, 
and informed his. father of his intercourfe with the 
daughter of a Mlecb^ha^ the irritated fage refufed to 
admit him into his.manfion: he wandered, there- 
fore, from country to country, till he arrived in 
Barbardi where he fufFered extreme pain from the 
burning fands ; and having raached the banks of 
the Crtjhnd^ he performed ? rigorous penance for 
many years, during which he barely fupported life 
with water and dry leaves. At length Maha'de'- 
VA appeared to him, aflured him that his offence 
was forgiven, and gave him leave, on his humble 
requeft, to fix his abode on the banks of the holy 
river Ci/i, reftoring him to his loft facerdotal clafs, 
and promifing an increafe of virtue and divine ir- 
radiation. From the charafler, in which the God 
jrevealed himfelf, he was afterwards named Agha- 

Q 4 H£'SA^ 
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nt'sA, or Lord of bimwbo forfahs fin i and the fta-* . 
tion of A'lava'li was called Agbabifa^fi'bdn^ or 
Agbabijam. \ 

Now we find the outline of a fimilar tale in the an« 
cient Roman hiftory ; and one would think that the 
Hiniu writers wiihed to fupply what was deficient im 
h. The old deities of Romt were chiefly rural, fuch 
as the Fo^ttns^ the Sylvans^ and others who prefided 
over orcbards enidgardens, like the fage A'lava'la : 
the Sanfcrit word dla^ which is lengthened to dlavd^ 
hj when the trench is carried quite round the tree, 
feems to be the root of dxuct, a vineyard or an or- 
chardj dxwi in the fame fenfe, dxna gardens, and 
dxutvi, a gardener or hufbandqnan. We read of 
Vertumn A with child by Apollo, the daughter of 
Faunus by Hercules, and thofeof Numitor and 
Tarchetius, by fome unknown Gods, or at leaft 
in a fupernatural manner ; which may be the fame 
. ftory differently told : the king of the MUcVbas 
would, no doubt, have faved the honour of his fa- 
inily» by pretending that his daughter had received 
the careffes of a rural divinity. 

The origin of Rome is very uncerts^in; but it ap-^ 
pears to have been at firft a place of worfbip raifed 
by iht Peila/gi, under the command of a leader, who, 
like many others, was named Hercules : by ereft- 
ing other edifices round it, they made it the capi- 
tal pf their new weftern fettlements; and it be- 
came fo ftr6ng a city, that the Gr^^^j called it Rbome^ 
or popcr itjt^j : but fi,6macd, which all the Hinduy 
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place very far in the weft, was thus denominated^ 
according to them^ from Roma, or wool, becaufe its 
inhabitants wore mantles of woollen cloth ; as the 
Greekf gave the epithet of Xiife;^Xftimc> from^ linen 
vefture, to the people of Egypt and to thofe eaftera 
nations, with whom they were acquainted. Pliny 
fays, that the primitive name of Ejome was ftudi- 
oufly concealed by the ^^^^^i^j (^i) ; but Augus- 
TIMS informs us. that it was Ftbris : probably 4hat 
word fhould be written Pboberis. About two gene- 
rations before the Trojan war, the Pelafgi began to 
lofe their influence in the weft, and Rome gradually 
dwincUed into a place of little or no confequence ; 
but the old temple remained in it ; according to the 
rules of grammatical derivation, it is more proba- 
ble« that Romulus was thus named, becaufe he was 
found, when an infant, near the fite of old Rome^ 
than that new 'Rome^ which he rebuilt' and reftored 
to power, Ihould have been fo called from Romu- 
lus. A certain Rpmanus, believed to be a fon of 
Ulysses, is by fon^e fgppofed to have built Rome, 
with as little reafon ^s Romulus; if, indeed, they 
weric not the fame perfonage : Roman us^ perhapsj, 
was the King Latin us, whom Hesioo mentions as 
very fowfr/uli but, whether he was the foreign 
prinpe, whofe daughter infpired A'lava'li with 
Jove, I cannot pretend tq decide ; however, thefo: 
inquiries relate to the dwzp of Vardba ; and the fcope 
<^f o^r work leads us back to that of Cush a. 

It 
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It is rcafonable to belreve, that Agbabifarrt "Utd^ ' 
the celebrated and ancient city of jlmfn, in the vi- 
cinity of the little CrjPina^ or the ^^^^w of our old 
geographers, now called' Tatazte ; which, According 
to Mr. Bruce, is the largeft river in Abyjintaj hckt 
to the Abay or Nile {a) : it is alfo held facrtd^ and 
the natives call it ^enufh Abay^ or Little Nik^ a • 
very ancient appellation ; for Strabo gives the 
name ♦of Tenefisr to the counti*y bordering on that 
river (^). Hence, perhaps, the ancients miftook 
this river for the Nile, to which they erroneoufly 
applied the name Sir/s ; for the true S/m' appears 
to be the Little Cri/bnd. The Agows^ who live to- 
wards the heads of the ' Nile and the Tacdzze, 
may have derived their name from Agbaba; 2ind 
we find the race of /^'lava'li fettled as well in 
the ifles of the Red Sea, near the Abyjfmtan coaft,' 
as in the country adjacent to Agbabefam z thok 
ifles were called Alieu and Alalece ; and, in the diC- ' 
trifls about the Tacazze^ yiftrt the Elei or Eleii, tur- 
named Rhizcphagi^ who dwelt on the banks of the 
Af.^fus, and the Aftaboras; in which denomination^ 
of iflands and tribes we may (race the radical word 
A'la or A'lavd/a. 

The fmaller Crijhnd was To denominated, either ' 
becaufe its waters were blacky or becaufe it had its' 
origin from an achievement of Cri$hna'; and its ' 
name AJi*bimati, was given on an occaGbW,' VhidH 
has been already mentioned, but which mfay here 

{«) Vol. 3, p. 157, 612, (i) B. i6ap. 77Q. 
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* * 

be related at large , from the Brdbmdnda. When 
Chishna vifited Sanc^ba^wip, and had deftroyed 
the demon, who.infefted that delightful country, he 
paffed along the bank of a river, and was charmed 
with a delicious odour, which its waters difFufed, 
in their courfe : he was eager to view the^ fource 
of fo fragrant a ftjeam, but was informed by the 
natives, that it flowed from the temples of an ele- 
phant, immenfely large, milk white, and beautifully 
formed^ that he governed a numerous race of ele- 
phants, and that the odoriferous fluid, which exud- 
^d^frqm his temples, in the feafon of love, had 
formecl the fiver, which, from his name, was called 
Sanc*handgd ; that the Divas^ or inferior gods,- and 
the Apfarafes^ or nymphs, bathed. and fported in its 
watersj^ impafnoped and intoxicated with the liquid 
perfume. The Hindu poets frequently allude to 
the fragrant juice which oozes, at certain feafons, 
from^fmal] dufls in the temples of the male ele- 
phant, and Is ufeful in relieving him from the re- 
dundant mpiilui;-e, with which he is then opprefTed ; 
and* they even defcribe the bees as allured by the 
fce^i^ and miflaking it for that of the fweeteft 
flowers; but though Arrian mentions this curi- 
ous faft^ no modern naturalift, I believe, has taken 
notice of it. Xrishna was more defirous than 
before of feeing fo wonderful a phenomenon, and 
formed ji defign of poCTefling the elephant himfelf ; 
but Sanc'hana'ga led againft him a vaft army of 
elephantSj^ and attacked him with fuch fury, that the 
ipcarnate God fpcnt feven days in fubduing the af- 

failants. 
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failatits, and feven more in attempting to feize their 
leader^ whom at laft he was obliged to kill with a 
ftroke of bis Cbacra : the head of the huge beaft 
had no fooner fallen on the ground^ where it lay 
like a mountain^, than a beautiful Yacjba, or Genius^ 
(prang from the body, who proftrated himfelf before 
CkisHN A, informing him, that he was Vijayaverd- 
hana, who had once offended Maha'oeVa, and 
been condemned by him to pafs through a mortal, 
form> that he was fupremely bleflfed in owing hit' 
deliverance to fo mighty a God, and would inftanti- 
ly, with his penniflion, return to his appeafed mai^ 
ter. The viftor aflentcd, and left the field of bat-» 
tie ; where, from the hones of the flain elephants^ 
rofe a lake, thence named Aft' bitaraga^ from which 
flowed the river Aft'bimatlj whofe hallowed waters, 
adds the author of the Purdna^ remove fin and 
worldly afFeftions : aft'bi^ a bone^ pronounced oft^H 
in fome provinces, is clearly the Greek ifiop, and 
its derivative aft'bimat becomes aft*bimdn, in tha 
firft cafe mafculine ; whence the river is by fome 
old geographers called Aftamenos t for the names of 
rivers, which are feminine for the mofl part in 
^anjcrit^ arc generally mafculine in the wcflern lan^ 
guages. We find it named alfo Aftaboras and Afiih 
baras ; for Apbivara means the moft excellent bene^ 
or ivory ; and the Adiabarce^ who lived, fays Pliny, 
on its banks, took their name, perhaps, from the 
river, the word cfft*hi being pronounced dti and ddi 
in fome vulgar dialcfls ; as the Sanfcrii word bafti, 
an elephant, is corrupted into bdlii March ^ or 

Sanc*bdnd^4^ 
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Sanc^hdndgd^ was anciently named Aftofaias, or jff^ 
tufobas^ poflibly from Haftifrava^ or Jlowing from an 
ekpbant^ in allufion to the legend before related ; 
and one would have thought Hajlimati^ or Hajli-* 
man, a more rational appellation for the Tacazzc^ 
fince there are in fad many elephants in the coun- 
try, which it waters. We muft beware of con- 
founding Sanc*hana'ga or the EUpbwt of Sanc'ha- 
dwzp^ with Sanc'ha-na'ga, or the ShelUferpani, of 
whom we have already given a fufiicient account, 
and concerning whom we hav^ nothing to add, ex- 
cept that the people of the mountains, now called 
Ilubaby have legendary, traditions of a fnake, who 
formerly reigned over (hem, and conquered the 
Jiingdom of Sire. 

V. Concerning the river Nandd, or the Nile of 
Ahyjftnia, we meet with the following tales in the 
Padmaco/hdy or J'reafure of Lotos-Jlowers. A king^ 
named Apya'yana, finding himfelf declining very^ 
low in the vtle of years, refigned his throne to 
Apa'mvatsa, his fon, and repaired with his wife 
Sa'rmada' to the hermitage of a renowned and 
holy Brdbmen^ whofe name was Mrica, or Mricu, 
intending to confult him on the mode of entering 
into the yiframa^ or order, called vdnapreji*ba : they 
found only the fon of the fage, named Mdrca, or 
Mdrcava, who gave them full inftruftions, and ac- 
companied them to the hilly parts of the country, 
where he advifed them to refide. When they ar- 
rived at their deftined retreat, the DevaSt pleafed 
with their piety, fcattered /^w^ri on them like rain, 

whence 
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whence the mountains were called Pujbpavarjha^ 
according tp the derivation of the Mythologifts; 
but Pujhpavarjbam, which is the name of the coun- 
try round them, may fignify no more than the re-* 
gion of flowers: the Gods were not fatisfied with a 
fliower of blofToms, and when the firft ceremonies 
were performed at Tujhpa-'Vtrfa-fi'^^'^i they rained 
alfo tears of joy ^ which being mingled with thofe of 
the royal pair and the pious hermit, forrtied the ri- 
ver Nandd^ whofe waters haflened to join the Gf/e, 
and their united ftreams fell at length into the 
Sane'bdbdbi^ or fea of Sanc^ha. The goddefs, who 
prefided over the Nandd^ paffed near the manfion 
oiFa fage, named Sa'ntapana, a child of Santa- 
pan a, or the Sun, who ran with delight to meet 
her and conduQed her near his hermitage, where 

Divatds znd Rrjhis were afTcmbled to pay her di- 
vine honours : they attended her to the place of 
her, confluence with the great Crijhndy near which 
was afterwards built Sdntapana-Jl^bdn^ and there 
the fage fixed ^ linga^ or emblem of Sa'ntapana- 
'sivA, to which proftrations muft be made, after 
prefcribed ablution in the hallowed waters, by all 
fuch as defire a feat in the manfions of Swerga. 

The mountains and country of Pujhpavarjha feem 
to be thofe round the lake De7?ibea, which immcdi^ 
ately after the rains, fays Mr. Bruce, look, froni 
the blolfoms of the IVanzey^ as if they were covered 
with white linen or new fallen fnow. Diodorus 
calls them Pfeuaras in the oblique cafe ; and Stra- 
Bo, Pfeixosi the lake itfelf being alfo named Pfe- 

hoa^ 
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hoaiOT Pjtho^ from the Sanfcrif word pujhpa. By 
one of the old Hindu writers, the river Nandd is 
placed between .5tfr^tfra and Cu/ba'dwip; by an- 
other in Sane! bar^xvip. it[c\( ;. but this is eafily recon- 
ciled, for, according to the more ancic;nt divifion 
of the earth, the ^xt^rior dwip of CusHA^was conii- 
dered as a part of Sanc^ba^dwip ; though| in the new 
divifion, it is juft the reverfe ; all agree, that the 
^isflui} runs,, in great part of its courfe, from fouth to 
north; and hence many Brdbmens draw a conclu* 
fion^ which by no .means follows, . that th^ Ci//, 
\vhich it joins, muft flow from weft to eaft. Santa-' 
pma-^^hdn^ I conceive to have ftood at the praydga 
or Umnu that is, at the confluence of the fmallcr 
Crijki with the united waters of the Nandd and 
theCiS; and I fuppofe it to have been the Ap.olli^ 
Nis eppidum of Pliny {a), or the capital of the Adia^ 
larcSj called alfo Megabari, whom I have already 
mentioned: for Sa'ntapana was an avafar^ or in- 
carnate form of the Sun, and the country round 
is aframa, or hermitage, is known to this day by 
the name of Kuara, which means the Sun, accord- 
ing to Mr, Bruce, and which is no other than the 
Smjcrit word Cwdra, or gcing round the earth : the 
Nandd, I prefume, or Nile of Abyffmia, was alio 
named iht river of S a'ntapana, whence the Greeks 
£rft made Aftapun in the oblique cafe, and thence, 
as ufual formed the nominative Aftapus. Ac- 
cording to the Purdnas, the Nandd and the Little 

(a) Lib. 6f Cap. 30. 
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Crijhnd unite, before they fall into the Calii anct 
pTotEMY alfo fuppofes that they join near the 
fouthern border of Meroe, and then are divided, 
one branch flowing eaftwatd^ and another weft- 
ward, into the main body of the Nile : that inquifi-i' 
tive geographer acknowledges himfelf indebted for 
much ufeful information to many learned Indians, 
whom he knew at /Alexandria, and thofe Hindus were 
probabljr acquainted with the Purdnas; but Era- 
tosthenes was . better informed than Ptolemy, 
with refpcft to the riverk in queftion; and the 
sriftake of the ISttdu authors may have arifep from 
a faft, mentioned by Mr. Brucf, thatj during the 
rains, the floods divide themfelves, part running 
weftward into the Nile, part eaftward into the 7^- 
cazze. It fliould not be omitted, that the country 
of the fage Mricu and his fon Ma'rcava, feenis 
to be that of the Macrobu, now inhabited by the 
Gonguas, Gubas, and Sbangallas ; the Greeks, accord- 
ing to their cuftom, having changed Marcaha into 
Macrobios^ or long-lived; though that country, fays 
the AbyJJinian traveller, is one of the moft unhealthy 
on earth ; indeed, if Ma'rca^jde'ya, the fon of 
Mricandu, be the fame perfon with Ma'rcava, 
he was ^ru4y Macrobios, and one of the nine long^ 
lived fages of the Purdns. 

VI. The next legend is taken from the MabdcaU 
pa ; and we* introduce it here as illuftrative of that^ 
which has been related in the fecond feftion, con- 
cerning the two Indian Gods of Medicine, to whom 
fpme places in Egy^t were Qonfecrated. 

A MOST 
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A MOST pious and venerable fage, named Rishi'- 
^e'saj being very far advanced in years, bad re- 
folved to vifit^ before he died, all the fam^d places 
of pilgrimage ; and, having performed his refolu^ 
tion, he bathed at laft in the facred Water of the 
Cdll^ where he obferved fome fifhes engaged in 
amorous play> and reflefling on their numerous 
progeny, which would fport like them in the 
Ilream, he lamented the improbability of kaviog 
any children : but, fmce he might poffibly be a fa- 
ther, even at his great age, he went immediately to 
the king of that country, Hiranyavbrma, who 
had fifty daughters, and demanded one of them in 
marriage. So firange a demand gave the prince 
great unealinefs ; yet he was unwilling to incur the 
difpleafure of a faint, whofe imprecations he dread-^ 
cd : he, therefore, invoked H£ri, or Vishnu, to 
infpire him with a wife anfwer, and told the hoary 
philofopher, that he fiiould marry any one of his 
daughters, who of her own accord (hould fix on him 
as her bridegroom. The fage, rather difconcerted^ 
left the palace ; but, calling to mind the two fons 
of AswiNi", he haftened to their terreftrial abode» 
and requefted, that they would beftow on him both 
youth and beauty: they immediately condu6ted 
him to Abbimatada^ which we fuppofe to be Abydus 
iu Upper Egypt ; and, when he had bathed in the 
pool of Rupayawvanaj he was reftored to the flower 
of his age with the graces and charms of Ca'ma- 
de'va. On his return to the palace, he entered 
the fecret apartments, called antabpxira^ where th# 

R - fifty 
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fifty princefles were aflembled ; and they were all 
fo tranfported with the vifion of more than humanr 
beauty/ that they fell into an ecjldfy^ whence the 
place was afterwards named Mdha-ft' bdn^ or Mobans^ 
and is^ poffibly, the fame with }i$bannan : they no 
fooner had recovered from their trance^ than each of 
them exclaimed^ that (he would be his bride; and, 
their altercation having brought Hiranyaverna 
into their apartment^ he terminated the conteft^ by 
giving them all in marriage to Rishice'sa, who^ 
became the father of a hundred fons i and^ when 
he fucceeded to the throne, built the city of 
Suc^baverddbma^ framed vimdnas^ or celeftial, felf- 
moving cars, in which he vifited the gods, and 
made gardens abounding in delights, which rival- 
led the bowers of Indra; but, having gratified 
the defire, which he formed at Mstfyafangama^ or 
the place where x^tjijh were affemhkd^ he refigned 
the kingdom to his eldeft fon Hiranyavriddha, 
and returned in his former ffiape to the banks of 
the Cdli^ where he clofed his days in devotion* 

VII. A VERY communicative Pandit having told 
me a fhort (lory, which belongs to the fubje£i of 
this fe3ion, it feeros proper to mention it, though 
. I do not know, from what Purdn it is taken. 
Aruna'tri, the fifth in defcent from Atri be- 
fore named, was performing religious rites on the 
Dcvdfiica mountains near the fite of the modem 
Cdbul^ when a hero, whofe name was Tulya, de- 
fired his fpiritual advice; informing him, that he 
kad juft completed the conqueft of Barbara, fub* 

dued 
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^ued the Sydnumm€*bas^ who lived to the eaft of the 
river Cifi» and overcame the Sanc'bdyanas, but that 
fo great an effulion of blood, for the fake of domi* 
nion and fame, had ftained his foul with a finful 
impurity, which he was defirous of expiating : the 
Sage accordingly prefcribed a fit penance, which 
the conqueror performed in the interior Cafira^ 
dwip. A certain Thou lbs, or Taules, it men* 
tioned in Egypiian hiftory as a fon of Okvs, the 
Shepherd. 

VIII. In the firft part of this eflay, we intimated* 
an opinion, that Ugnhft^ban was a part of MempUs, 
and that Ugra, whom the Hindus make a king of 
JDwdraCA in Gi/jjara-dcs or Gujarat^ was the UeHo* 
nEus, or Ogdous, of the Greeks ; nor is it impoffi* 
ble, that Vxxoais, who is reprefented as a great con*- 
queror, was the fame peffon with Uchorius. The 
ftqry of Ugra, or Ugrase'na, we find in a book» 
entitled, Amarefwara^fangraba-tantra % from which 
the following paflage is verbally tranflated : ^' Ug« 

RASE^NA, chief of kings, was a bright ornament 

of the Yddava race; and, having taken Crishna 
for his aflbciate, he became fovereign of all the 
Dwipasi the Deyds^ the Ysc/has, and the Rdc/ba-^ 
fas, paid him tribute again and again ; having 
entered Cufita^dwip, and vanqyifhed its princes 
elate with pride, the monarch raifed an image of 
•* IswARA on the banks of the river Call, whence 
*• the God was famed by the title of Uqre'swara, 
" and the place was called Ugra-Jl^hdna^** 

R 2 IX. Th£ 
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IX. The following legend from the Vttara^ 
fhania is manifeftly contieded with the oldeft hif^ 
toiy and mjrthology in the world. Indra^ king of 
Miru^ having flain a Ddfya of the facerdotal clafsy 
was obliged to retire from the worlds in order to 
perform the penance ordained for the crime of 
Brabmabatyd, or the murder of a Brdbmtn : his do- 
minions were foon in the greateft diforder, and the 
rebel Daityas opprefled the Dcwu, who applied for 
affiftance to Nahush a> a prince of diftinguiihed vir« 
tues» whom they unanimoufly eleSled king of their 
heavenly manfions^ with the title of De'vah ahusha. 
His firft objeft was to reduce the Daityas and the 
fovereigns of all the dwips^ who had fhaken off 
their allegiance ; for which purpofe he raifed an 
immenfe army, and marched through the interior 
Cuflia^wip^ or Iran and Ar.abia^ through the exte«: 
rior iwtp of CiTsHAf or Ethiopia^ through Sanc'lf^^ 
dwip or Egypt, through Vardba-dwip or Europe^ 
through Cbandra^-dwip^ zxiA through the countries 
now calfed Siberia and China: when he invaded 
Egypt % he overthrew the combined forces 'of the 
CiUiUh-cifas and Sydma^muc^has, with fo terrible a 
carnage, that the Cdll, (a word which means alfo 
itit female devourer') was reported to have fwallowed 
up the natives of Egypt, whofe bodies were thrown 
into her ftream. During his travels, he built many 
places of worlhip, and gave each of them the title 
oi Dhandbujham : the principal rivers of the coun- 
tries, through which he paffed, were alfo diRio- 
guifhed by his aame; Nahusha being an appella- 
? . ' tion 
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tion oF the Nik^ of the Chacjhu^ or Oms^ of the Fk ** 
rdha or IJkr^ and of feveral others. -He returned 
through India to Miru, but unhappily fell in love 
with Sachi^ or Pulo'maja', the confort of Indra, 
who fecretly refolved on perfect fidelity to her lord; 
and, by the advice of Vrihaspati, regent of the 
planet. Jupiier^ and preceptor of the Devas^ pro* 
mifed Nahusha to favour his addrefles, if he 
would viiit her in a ddld, or palanquin, carried 
on the Ihoulders of the holieft Brdhmam : he had 
fufficient influence to procure a fet of reverend 
bearers ; but fuch was the flownefs of their motion^ 
and fo great was his eagernefs to fee his beloved^ 
that he faid, with impatience, to the chief of them^ 
Serpe, Serpe, which has precifely the fame fenfe in 
Sanfcrit and in Latin ; and the fage, little ufed to 
fuch an imperative, anfwered, " be thyfelf a fer- 
** pent.'* Such was the power of divine learning; 
that the imprecation was no fooner pronounced^ 
than the king fell on the earth in the ihape of that 
large ferpent» which is called Ajdgara in Sanfcrit^ 
and Boa by naturalifts : in that ftate of humiliation 
be found his way to the Black MounSains^ and glid^ 
ed in fearch of prey along the banks of the Coil i 
but, having once attempted -to fwallow a Brahmen 
deeply learned in the Vidas^ he felt a^ fcorching 
flame in his throat, and il^as obliged to difgorge 
the fage alive, by contact with whom, his own in.* 
telle&s, which had been obfcured by his fall, be- 
came irradiated, and he remembered with peni-* 
tepcc hi^ priine and its puniihmcnt* He ceafed, 

^ 3 from 
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from thai day, to devour human creatures, and» 
having recovered his articulation, together with hit 
tinderftanding, he wandered through the regions 
adjacent to the Nile^ in fearch of fome holy Brdb^ 
vten, who could predid the termination of his de-* 
fervcd mifery : with this view he put many artful 
queftions to all, whom he m^t, and at length receiv- 
ed information, that he would be reftored to his 
priftine ihape by the fons of Panou. He had no 
refource, therefore, but patience, and again tra-» 
verfed th6 world, vifiting all the temples and places 
of pilgrimage, which he had named from himfelf in 
his more fortunate expedition : at laft he came to 
the fnowy mountains of Himalaya, where he waited 
with refignation for the arrival of the Pan'davas, 
whofe adventures are the fubje6l of Vyasa's great 
Epic Poenu 

This fable of De'va-nahusha, who is always 
called D£o-naush, in the popular dialers, is clear- 
ly the fame in part with that of Dionysus, whe- 
ther it allude to any fingle perfonage, or to a whole 
colony ; and we fee in it the origin of the Grecian 
(i6tion, that of Dionysus was fewed up in the 
Mercs, or ihigby of Jupiter ; for Mem, on which 
D£VA-NAHUSHA refidcd for a time, was the feat of 
of Indra, or Zeus Ombrios: by the way, we muft 
not confound the celeflial Jderu with a mountain of 
the fame appellation near Cdbul, which the natives^ 
according to the late Mr. Forstbr, dill call Mer^ 
€oh, and the Hindus^ who confider it as a fplinter 
mi the heavenly mountain, and fuppofe, that the 

gods 
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gods occfkfionally defcend on it^ have named Mir$im 
Jringg. Names are often fo ftrangely corrupted, 
that we fufped: Peo-naush to be aifo the Scythian 
loonarch, called Tanaus by Justin (a), and Tau- 
jf A5IS by Joi,M ANDES, who conquered -^/^j^ travelled 
into Egypt^ and gave his naipe to the river, otherwifc 
called I(martts ; ve have already mentioned Nous as 
a Greek name of the Nile, and the Danube or Iftejr 
^as known alfo by that of Danufius or ^anais(b): 
in which points the Pur anas coincide with Horuv 
Apollo, Eustathius, and Strabq. 

X. The author of the Vis'va^pracds gives an ac- 
count of an extraordinar)*^ perfonage, named Dar- 
da'nasa, who was lineally defcended from the 
great Jamadagni : his father^ Abhaya'na's lived 
on the banks of the river Vitaftd^ where he con- 
ftantly performed afts of devotion, explained the 
Vedas to a multitude of pupils, and was chofen by 
Chitrarat*ha, who though a Vaijya^ reigned in 
that country, as his^wr«, or fpiritual guide. Young 
Darda*^na'sa had free accefs to the fecret apart- 
ments of the palace, where the daughter of the 
king became enamoured of him, and eloped with 
him through fear of deteftion, carrying away all 
the jewels and other wealth that flie could colleft : 
the lovers travelled from hill to hill, ' and from 
foreft to foreft, ^ntil they reached the banks of the 
Cdli^ vhere Iheir property fecured them a happy 
retreat. Pramo'da, a virtuous and learned Brdb^ 

(a) Lib. I. Cap. if and Lib. 2. Cap. ^S. 
(^) Eujiath^ on Diow^f, Perieg* v, 298, 
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men of that country^ had a beautiful daughter, nani'- 
ed Pramada\ whom Darda'na'sa, with the aflent 
of the princefs, to0k by the hani^ that is married, ac- 
cording to the rites prefcribed in the Vedai and 
his amiable qualities gained him fo many adherents^ 
that he was at length chofen fovereign of the whole 
region^ which he governed with mildnefs and 
wifdonu His anceftry and pofterity are thus ar-* 
ranged : 

Jamadagni* 

ydmadagni, AbbaydndSj 

Prdcbinds, Darba'na's, 

Tdmrdnds, Vainabbritdnds^ 

Ndjhtrdnds, ^icdnds, 

BhunjdndSy Bhdbdnds, 

Crauncbdnds, Traicdyanyds^ 

Abbaydjaidnds, AvoAdidnds. 

Th e river, here named Vitafid, and vulgarly j^e^, 
lam, is the Hydafpes of the Greeks ; a nation^ who 
lived on its banks, are called Dardaneis, by Diqny- 
sius(^); and the Gr^^/^;f Dardanus was probably 
the fame with Darda'na'saj, who travelled into 
Egypt with many alTociates. We find a race of Tro^ 
jans in Egypi ; a mountain, called anciently Troicus, 
md UQW Tora, fronted Memphis ; and at the foot of 
it was a place a6lually named Troja, near the Nile,, 
fuppofed to have been an old fettlement of l^rojans,, 
^ho bad fled from the forces of M;pn£lau&; but 

(^)Petiegv.ii—- 38, 
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Ctesias^ who is rather blameable for credulity than 
for want of veracity, and moft of whofe fables are 
to h6 found in the Purdns, was of a different opi- 
nion; for he afferted, according to Diodorus of 
Sicifyj that Troja in Egypt was built by Trojans, who 
had come from AJfyria under the famed Semira- 
Mis {a), named Sami'rama' by the ancient Hindu 
writers ; and this account is confirmed by Hero* 
DOTUS, who fays, that a race of Dardanians were 
fettled on the banks of the river Gyndes, near the 
Tigris (^), where, I imagine, Dardana'sa and his 
aflbciates firft eftabliOied themfelves, after their dc^ 
parture from India (c), EustathiuSj^ in his com- 
ment on the Periegefis, diftinguifhes the Dardaneis 
from the Dardanoi, making the firfl; an Indian, and 
the fecond a Trojan^ race {d) ; but it feems probable^ 
that both races had a common origin : when Ho- 
mer gives the Trojans the title of Meropians, he al- 
ludes to their eaftern origin from the borders of 
Miru; the very name of King Merops being no 
other thanM^ERUPA^ or fovereign of that moun« 
tainous region. 

XI. We' come now to a perfon of a different 
charaQer; not a prince or a hero, but a bard^ 
whofe life is thus defcribed in the Vis'vafdra^ On 
the banks of the Call dwelt a Brahmen^ whofe name 
W^s Le'c'ha'yana's; a fage rigoroufly devout^ 

(a) B. 9f {h) B. I . C. 1 89. (r) Iliad. Y. v. % 1 5. 

Bufiatbn on Dionjs. v« 1 1« ^St 

(killed 
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{killed in the learning of the Vcdas^ and firmly at^ 
tached to tlie worQiip of Heri ; but^ having no 
male iiTue^ he was long difconfolate^ and made cer- 
tain oblations to the Godj which proved accept^^ 
ble ; fo that his wife Sa'ncriti became pregnant^ 
after Ihe had taftcd part of the cbaru, or cake of rice^ 
which had been offered : in due time, fbe was de- 
livered of a beautiful boy, whom the Brdbmefis^ 
convened at the jdtacarma^ or ceremony on his birtb^ 
unanimoufly agreed to name Heridatta, or given 
by the divinity. When the Janfcara^ or inftitution 
of a Brahmen^ was completed, by his inveftiturc 
with the facerdotal firing, and the term of bis ftur- 
dentihip in the Veda was pad, his parents urged him 
to enter into the Juond order, or that of a married 
man \ but he ran into the woods, and paffed imme«* 
diately itKo the fourth order, disclaiming all world* 
ly coRne£lions, and wholly devoting himfelf to 
VisHN y. He continually pradifed tht famdJbiydgaM 
or union with the deity by contemplation; fixing his 
mind fo intenfely on Gon, (hat his vital foul feem^d 
concentrated in the Brahma^randbra, or pineal 
gland, while his animal faculties were fufpended, 
but his body ftill uncorrupted, till the refiux of 
line (jpirits put them again in motion: a (late, in 
which tbp J^iWws affert, that fome y^/x have re-» 
IQ^ained for years, and the fanciful gradations ^f 
which are minutely defcribed in the Yoga-fdjlra^ 
and even xidineated in the figures called Sbalchacra, 
under the emblems of lotos flowers, with different 
numbers of petals, according to the fuppofed fta- 

tions 
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tions of the foul, in her myftical afcent. From this 
habit of fnerging all his vital Jpirits^ in the idea of 
the Siq)reme Being, Heridatta was named Li - 
va'sh ; ' a name which the people repeated .with 
enthufiafm; and he. became the guru^ or fpiritual 
direfior, of the whole nation : he then rambled 
^ver the earth, finging and dancing, like a man in 
a pbrenfy; but he fang no hymnsi, except thofe 
which himfelf had compofed ; and hence it came» 
that all older hymns were neg)e£led, while thofe of 
JLiIKa'su alone were committed to merory from his 
lips, and acquired univerfal celebrity. Other par^ 
ticulars of his life are mentioned in the Furdnas, 
where fragments of his poetry are, mofi probably 
cited : I have no douht, that he was the fame per^ 
fon with the Linus of the Gre€ks ; and, if his 
bynuis can be recovered, they will be curious at 
leaft, if not inftruflive. Lina'su w^s the eighth 
JB defcent from the fage Bharadwa'j a, whom fome 
call the fon of Vrihaspati, or the regent' of Ju- 
piter : he is faid to have married at an advanced 
^g^> by tbefpecial command of Heri^ and five of 
bis defsendants are named in. the following pe^ 
4igree: 

Bharadwa'ja^ J^c^hdyands, 

Cdrijhdyands^ hi*n a' sv, or Lindyands, 

CJhdmydyands^ Cav^nddyands, xo 

Gaurivdyands^ Md/hdyand^, 

CdrundyandiS^ § Cd/nacdyandi, 

Bbritydyands^ 
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Bhritydyandf, Sdnc*baUyand$^ 

Sic*hdydnds^ Cds'ucdyands^ 

XII. The tale of Lubdhaca relates both to 
the morals and aftronomy of the Hindus, ^nd is 
conftantly recited by the Brdhmens on the night of 
Siva, which falls on the fourteenth of Mdgba^ or of 
P'bd'gun, according as the month begins from the 
oppoiition or the conjunQion. 

Lubdhaca was defcended from the race of Patm 
lij • and governed all the tribes of Cirdtas : he was 
violent and cruel, addided paffionately to the plea« 
fures of the chafe, killing innocent beafts without 
pity, and eating their flefli without remorfe. On 
the fourteenth lunar day of the dark half of P^hdL 
gun^ he had found no game in the foreft ; and at 
fun-fet, faint with hunger he roved along the banks 
of the Cri/km, ftill' earneftly looking forfome ani- 
mal whom he might fhoot : at the beginning of 
night he afcended a Bilva-tree, which is confecrated 
to Maha'de'va, whofe emblem had been fixed un- 
der it, near a fpring of water ; and, with a hope of 
difcerning fome beaft through the branches, he tore. 
off the leaves, which dropped on the linga, fprin« 
kling it with dew; fo that he performed facred rites 
to the God, without, intending any aft of religion. 
In the firft watch of the night a large male ante-^ 
lope came to the fpring ; and Lubdhaca, hearing 
the found which he made in drinking, fixed his 
^rpw^ and took aim at the ptace^ whence the noife 

proceeded ^ 
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proceeded ; ' when the animal, being endued by Sz- 
VA with fpeech and intelled:, told him^ that he had 
made an affignation with a beloved female, and re* 
quefted him to wait with patience till the next day^ 
on which he promifed to return •, the mighty hun- 
ter was foftened/ and, though nearly familhed, per- 
mitted the antelope to depart^ having frrft exa£ied 
an oath, that he would perform his engagement. A 
female antelope, one of his conforts, came in the 
lecond watch to drink at the fpring ; who was in 
like manner allowed to efcape, on her folemn pro-* 
mife, that flie would return^ when fhe had com- 
mitted her helplefs young to the care of a filler t 
and thus, in the third and fourth watches, two other 
females were releafed for a time, on pretences near* 
ly fimilar, and on fimilar promifes. So many afts 
of tender benevolence, rn fo trying a fituation, and 
the rites to Maha'de'va, which accompanied them 
fromwatch to watch, though with a different intent 
tion, were pleafing to the God, who enlightened 
the mind of Lubdhaca, and raifed in him ferious 
thoughts on the crtielty of flaying the innocent for 
the gratification of his appetite : at early dav/n he 
returned to his manfion, and, having told his fa- 
mily the adventure of the night, aflced whether, if 
he fhould kill the antelope, they would participate 
his guilt, but they difclaimed any fliare in it, and 
infilled, that, although it was his duty to provide 
them with fuftenance, the punifliment of fin muft 
fall onhimfolely. The faithful and amiable bead 

at 
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at that moment approached him, with his three con* 

forts and all his little ones, defiring to be the firft 
viditn; but Lubdhaca exclaimed, that he would 

Dever hurt his friend and his guide to the path of 
happinefs, applauded them for their AriGt obferv^ 
ance of their promifes, and bade them return to the 
woods, into which he intimated a defign of follow** 
ing them as a hermit : his words were no fooner 
uttered, than a celeftial car defcended with a meC 
fenger from Siva, by whofe order the royal con- 
vert and the whole family of antelopes were foon 
wafted, with radiant and incorruptible bodies, toi 
the ftarry regions, fanned by heavenly nymphs, as 
they rofe, and (haded by genii, who held umbrellas^ 
while a chorus of etherial fongftcrs chanted the 
praifes of tendernefs to living creatures, and a ri«* 
(Eorous adherence to truth* Lubdhaca was ap^ 
pointed regent of Sirius, which is called thtyogd 
ftar ; his body is chiefly in our Greater Dog, and 
his arrow feems to extend from ^ in that afterifm 
to X in the knee of Orion, the three ftars in whofe 
neck are the lunar manfion Mrigafirai, or the bead 
of the m^ile antelope^ who is reprefented looking 
round at the archer; the />&rf^ ftars in the belt ve 
the females, and ihofe in the fword, their young 
progeny ;' Maha'de'va, that he might be near his 
favourites, placed himfelf, it is faid, in the next lu* 
nar manfion A'rdrd^ his head being the bright ftar 
in the IhouMef'of Orion, and his body including 
thofe in the arm, with feveral fmallcr ftars in the 

galaxy 
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galaxy. The fen of Lubdhaca fucceeded him on 
earth, and bis lineal defcendants.yet reign, fays the 
author of tiitPurdi^f on the delightful banks of the 
Criflmd. • 

This l^g^nd proves » very material fa8:, that the 
faOis and Civilas vyere originally the fame people ^ 
it feeitis to indicate a reformation in fome of the re- 
ligioas tenets and habits of the nations, bordering 
on the Crifimi^ and the whole appears conne6):cd 
yyith the famousj^^//g» period regulated by the 
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heliacal rifing of Sirius: the river heronnentioned I / 
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fuppofetabe the fmallcr Cr(/&zrfl, or the Siris of the 
ancients^ fo named, as well as the province of Sire^ 
from the word Seir, which means a dog, fays Mr. 
Bruce, in the language of that country. The con- 
ftellations of Orion and the two Dogs point at a 
fimilar ftory differently told; but the name of Ltjb- 
BHACA feems changed by the Greeks into Labda- 
cus ; for fince, like the ancient Indians, they ap- 
plied to their new fettlements, the hiftory and fables 
of their primitive country, they rcprcfent Labda- 
«us as the grandfon of Cadmus, the fon of Poly-' 
DORUS, (for fo they were pleafed to difguife the: 
name) arid the father of Lai us : now Cadmus, aj> 
we have fhown, as Cardame'swara, or Maha'-» 
i>£'va, and Polydorus, or Polydotus, was Pal- 
LiDATTA, the gjfl of the national God Palli or 
Nairrit. As to Labdacus, he died in the flower 
of his age, or difappeared, fay the Hindus, and was 
trapflated into heaven ; but, during his minority, 

or * 
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the reins of government were held by LYcus^a tbH 
of Nycteus, or Nactun-^chara: he was fucceed-* 
€d by Laius^ which, like Pdli^ means a herdjinan, 
or JkepJberd, for XkU, Xi!», and Xiin fignify herds 
and flocks ; and thus we find a certain Laxus^ wha 
had a fon Buccolion, and a grandfon Phialus^ 
both which names have a reference to fafiwe^ for 
th^ fhepherds were called by the Greth hyi'KmX^i^ 
and Agelaia, was fynonymous with Pallas, The 
fon of Lai us was CEdipus, with whofe dreadful 
misfortune, as we intimated in the firll fe£lion, the 
Hindus are not unacquainted, though they mention 
his undefigned inceft in a diflPerent manner, and 
fay, that Yo'gabrashta\ whom they defcribe as a 
flagitious woman, entered into the fervice of fome 
cowherds, after the miferable death of her fon 
Maha'su'ra, or the Great HerOy by Lina'su, the 
fonof LuBDHACA, who was defcended from Palli : 
the whole ftory fecms to have been Egyptian^ 
though transferred by the Greeks to Thebes in their 
own country. 

XIII. The lad piece of hiflory, mixed with an 
aftrolagical fiible, which I think it ufeful to add, 
6ecaufe it relates to Barbara, is the legend of 
Da'sa-r at'ii A, or the monarch, wbofe car had borng 
iim to ten regionSy or to the etgbt points, the zenith, 
and the nadir : it is told both in the Bbawijhya Pu- 
ran and the Brdkmdnda. He was defcended from 
Su'rya, or He'li, which is a name of the Sun in 
Greek 'dixd. in Sanfcrii : one of his anceftors, the great 

Raghu, 
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Raghu> had conquered the feven dwzpas, or the 
vhole earth, and Vishnu became incarnate in the 
perfon of his fon Ra'machandra. It happened 
in the reign of Dasarat'ha, that Sani, having 
juft left the lunar manfion, Critticd^ or the, Pleiads^ 
was entering the Hyads, which the Hindus call 
Robint, and that palfage of Saturn is diftinguifli-* 
cd by the appellation of Sacafa^bheda^ or the fec^ 
tion of the wain ; an univerfal drought having re- 
duced the country to the deepeft diftrefs^ and a 
total depopulation of it being apprehended, the 
king fummoned all his aftrologers and philofo- 
phers, who afcribed it folely to the unfortunate 
paflage of the malignant planet; and Vasisht'ha 
added, that, unlefs the monarch himfelf would at- 
tack Sani, as he ftrongly advifed, neither Indra 
nor Brahma' himfelf could prevent the continu- 
ance of the drought for twelve years. Dasarat'- 
ha that inftant afcended his miraculous car of pure 
gold, and placed himfelf at the entrance of Rdbini, 
blazing like his progenitor the Sun, and drawing 
his bow, armed with the tremendous arrow Sanbd^ 
raftra^ which a.ttra6is all things with irrefiilible vio- 
lence: Sani, the Jlow^moving cbild of Sv'ky a, drejfed 
in a blue robe^ crowned with a diadem, having fovr 
arms, holding a bow, a fpiked weapon^ and a cimeter^ 
(thus he is defcribed in one verfe,^ difcerned his 

formidable opponent from the laft degree of 0////crf, 
and rapidly dcfcended into the land of Barbara, 
which burft into a flame, while he concealed himfelf 

S far 
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far under ground. The hero followed him ; and 
his legions^ marching to his afliftance^ perifhed in 
the burning fands ; but Sani was attrafied by the 
magneiick power of the Sanbdrdftra^ and, after a 
vehement conflid, was overpowered by Dasarat'- 
HA^ who compelled him to promife, that he never 
more would attempt to pafs through the wain of 
Rdbini : the vi6tor then returned to his palace, and 
the regent of the planet went to SAm-ft* Jbdn^ in 
Barbara, while the ground, on which he had fought, 
aflumed a red hue. The Hindu aftrologers fay, 
that Sani has hitherto performed his promife, but 
that, in four or five years, he will approach fo nearly 
to Rdbini, that great mifchief may be feared from fo 
noxious a planet ; who has nothing in this age to 
apprehend from a hero in a felf-moying car with 
an irrcfiftible weapon: they add, that Mancala, 
or Mars, the child of Prit'hivi', has alfo been pre- 
rented from traverfing the waggon of Rdbini, but 
that Vrihaspati, Sucra, and Budha, pr jfupiter, 
Venus, and Mercury, pafs it freely and innocently, 
while it is the conftant path of So 'ma, or the Moon, 
of whom the beautiful Rdbini, or Alicbcrdn^ is the 
favourite confort. 

The hiftory of DasaRat'h being immediately 
connefted with that of Ra'machandra, and con- 
fequently of the firft colonies, who fettled in India^ 
it may properly conclude this third feftion, which - 
has been confined to the demigods and fages, who^ 
4difti(igui&ed tbemfelves in the countries bprdeting 

oa 
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bn the Nile of Ethiopia ; Ind, whatever may be 
thought of fome etymological conjeShires^ which I 
have generally confirmed by fads and circum- 
fiances ; it has been proved, I truft, by pofitive 
evidence, that the ancient Indians were acquainted 
with thofe countries, with the courfe of that cele- 
brated river, and with-iV///ra, or ^gypt. 
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*' and even by a fight of the river Cdli, an aflem- 
^ blage of crimes is quite effaced; 

6. " But to declare the fruit gained by bathing in 
«* her waters^ is impoflible even for Brahma'. 
** Thefe delightful and exquifite names whatever 
" men 

7. «* Shall repeat, even they are confidered as duly 
^ bathed in the river Call : conftantly, therefore, 
" mull they be repeated with ^Wpojjible attention/' 

Herb I muft obferve, that the couplets of the 
Vcia^ which our learned friend has quoted at the 
beginning of his Effay, are in a fimilar ftrain to 
thofe of Visva'mitra; nor have I a doubt of their 
authenticity, becaufe the fifth line is clearly in a 
very ancient dialed, and the original ends in the 
manner of the Hindu fcripture, with a repetition of 
the two laft words; but, either we muft rejeft a 
redundant fyllable in the concluding verfe, (though 
fuch a redundance often occurs in the Veda) or we 
muft give a different verfion of it. The line is, 

Sitdfitafamayogdi param ydii naniveriatc^ 

which may thus be rendered : " By whofe union of 

«• white and dark azure waters, a mortal, who baibes 
in tbem, attains the Moft High, from wbofe prefeace 
he returns not to this terrejlial vianjian.^ 
Of the fecond paffage, from the Padma^purdn, 

the following tranflation is minutely exaft : 

1. " To Satyav ARM AN, that fovereign of the 

•* tcbcle earthy were born three fons ; the eldeft 

** Sherma^ 
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Sherma; then C'harma: and, thirdly, Jya'peti 
by name : 

2. '' They were all men of good morals^ excellent 
in virtue and virtuous deeds, (killed in the ufe of 
weapons to ftrike with or to be thrown ; brave 
men, eager for viftory in battle. 

3. '^ But Satyavarman, being continually de- 
lighted with devout meditation, and feeing his 
fons fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden 
of government. 

4. ** PFbilfi he remained honouring and fatisfy- 
** ing the gods, and priefts, and kine. One day 
** by the aft of deftiny, the king, having drunk 
" mead, 

5. " Became fenfelefs and lay afleep naked: 
*' then was he feen by C*harma^ ancflby him were 
*' his two brothers called, 

6. ^* To whom he f aid : What now has befallen? 
"In what ftate is this our fire ? By thofe two was 
" he hidden with clothes, and called to his fenfes 
^' again and again. 

7. " Having recovered his intelleft, and perfeft- 
*' ly knowing what had paffed, he curfed C'HARMAt 
** faying : Thou flialt be the fervant of fervants ; 

8. " And, fince thou waft a laugher in their pre- 
*^ fence^from laughter flialt thou acquire: a name. 
" Then he gave to Sherma the wide domain on 
*^ the fouth of the fnowy mountains, 

9. " And to Jya'petj he gave all on the norlTi 
'♦ of the fnowy mountain-, but he, by the power of 
^* religious contemplation, attained fupreme blifs." 

3 4 Ngw 
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Now you will probably think, that even the 
concifenefs and fimplicity of this narrative are ex- 
celled by the Mofaick relation of the fame adven- 
ture ; but, whatever may be our opinion of the 
old Indian ftyle, this extraft moft clearly proves, 
that the Satyavrata, or Satyavarmak, of the 
PurdnSy was the fame perfonage (as it has been af- 
ferted in a former publication) with the Noah of 
Scripture, and we confequen^ly fix the utmoft limit 
of Hindu Chronology; nor can it be with reafon 
inferred, from the identity of the ftories, that the 
divine legiflator borrowed any part of his work 
from the Egyptians : he was deeply verfed, no 
doubt, in all their learning, fuch as it was ; but he 
wrote what he knew to be truth itfelf, independent- 
ly of their tales, in which truth was blended with 
fables ; and their age was not fo remote from the 
days of the patriarch, but that every occurrence in 
his life might naturally have been preferved by 
traditions from father to fon. 

We may now be affured, that the old Hindus had 
a knowledge of Mifr and of the Nile ; that the le- 
gends of Cepheus and Cassiopeia (to felefl: one 
example out of many) were the fame with thqfe of 
Cape'ya and Ca'syapi'; that Perseus and An- 
dromeda were no other than Pa'rasica and An- 
tarmada'j and that Lord Bacon, whom, with all 
his faults (and grievous faults they were) we may 
juftly call the great architeSl of the temple of know- 
ledge, concluded rightly, that the Mythology of th? 
Greeks, which their oldeft writers do not pretend to 
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have invented, was no more than a ligb^ air, which 
had pajfed from a more ancient people into thejlutes of 
the Grecians^ and which they modulated into fuch 
defcants as heft fuited their fancies and the ftate of 
their new fettlements ; but we muft ever attend to 
the diftin6iion between evidence and conjeSlure ; and 
I am not yet fully fatisfied with many parts of 
Mr. WiLFORD*s Eflay, which are founded on fo 
uncertain a b?ifis as conjeHural etymology ; though I 
readily admit, that his etymologies are always inge- 
nious, oftea plaufible, and may hereafter, perhaps, 
be confirmed by hiftorical proof. Let me conclude 
thefe remarks with applying to him the words of 
the memorable writer, whom I have juft named, 
and with exprefling an opinion, in which I have no 
doubt of your concurrence, " That with perfevering 
*^ induftry, and with fcrupulous attention to genea- 
•^ logics, monuments, inscriptions, names and ti- 
*' ties, derivations of words, traditions and archives, 
** fragments of hiftory, and fcattered paflages from 
V rare books on very different fubjefts, he has 
** preferved a venerable tablet from thejhipwreck of 
of time ; a work, operofe and painful to the au- 
thor, but extremely delightful to his readers, and 
highly deferving their grateful acknowledge^ 
♦^ ments.*- 
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METHOD OF CATCHING WILD ELEPHANTS. 



AT riPURA: 



By JOHN CORSE, Esa. 



TN the month of November ^ when the weather Kaa 
^ become ^jol, and the fwamps and marfhes^ 
formed by the rains in the five preceding months^ 
are leflened, and fome of them dried up, a number 
of people are employed to go in queft of elephants. 

At this feafon the males come from the receffes 

of the foreft, into the borders and outfkirts thereof, 

whence they make nofturnal excurfions into the 

plains in fearch of food, and where they often de^ 

ftroy the labours of the hufbandman, by devouring 

and trampling down the rice, fugar canos, &c. that 

they meet with. A herd or drove of elephants, from 

\\»^hat I can learn, has never been feen to leave the 

woods : fome of the largeft males often ftray to a 

confiderable diftance, but the young ones always 

^•emain in the. foreft under the proteftion of the 

Palmai^ or leader of the herd, and of the larger 

elephants. The Goondahs^ or large mal^s, come 
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out fingly, or in fmall parties, fometimes in the 
mornings but commonly in the evening, and they 
continue to feed all night upon the long grafs, that 
grows amidft the fwamps and marOies^ and of which 
they are extremely fond. As often, however^ as 
they have an opportunity, they commit depreda^ 
lions on the rice fields, fugar canes, and plantain 
trees, that are near, which oblige the farmers to 
keep regular watch, under a fmall rover, erefted 
on the tops of a few long bamboos; about 1 4 feet 
from the ground : and this precaution is neceffary 
to protcft them from the tigers, with which this pro- 
vince abounds. From this lofty ftation the alarm 
is foon- communicated from one watchman to an- 
other, and to the neighbouring villages, by means 
of a rattle with which each is provided. With 
their (houts and cries, and noife of the rattles, 
the elephants are generally feared and retire. It 
fometimes, however, happens, that the males ad- 
vance even fo the villages, overturn the houfes, 
and till thofe who unfortunately come in their way, 
unlefs they have had time to light a number of fires : 
this element feems to ^)e the moft dreaded by wild 
elephants, and a few lighted wifps of ftraw or dried 
grafs feldom fail to ftop their progrefs. To fecure 
one of the males, a very different method is em- 
ployed from that which is taken to fecure a herd : 
the former is taken by Koomkees^ or female ele- 
phants trained for the purpofe, whereas the latter is 
4nv€n into aftrong enclofure callqd a Keddab. 
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As the hunters know the places where the elel 
phants come out to feed, they advance towards 
them in the evening with four Koamkees, which is 
the number of which each hunting party confifts : 
when the nights are dark, and thefe are the moil 
favourable for their purpofe, the male elephants 
are difcovered by the noife they make in cleaning 
their food, by whifking and ftriking it againft their 
forelegs, and by moon-light they can fee them dif« 
tinftly at fome diftance. 

As foon as they have determined on the Goondab 
they mean to fecure, three of the Koomkees zxc con- 
duced filently and flowly by their Mabotes (drivers) 
at a moderate diftance from each other, near to the 
place where he is feeding; the Koomkees advance 
very cautioufly, feeding as they go along, and ap- 
pear like wild elephants, that had ftrayed from the 
jungle^ When the male perceives them.^approach* 
ing, if he takes the alarm and is vicioufly inclined, 
he beats the ground with his trunk and makes a 
noifc, .fhowing evident marks of his difpleafurc, 
and that he will not allow them to approach nearer; 
and if they perfift, he will immediately attack and 
gore them with his tuCks : for which reafon they 
take care to retreat in good time. But (hould he 
be amoroufly difpofed, which is generally the cafe^ 
(as thefe males are fuppofed to be driven from the 
herd at a particular period by their feniors, to pre-- 
vent their having conneftion with the females of 
that herd) he allows the females to approach^ and - 
fpinetimes even advances to me^t theni» 

Whi;n 
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When from thefe appearances, the Mabotes judgo 
that he will become their prize, they condu6l two 
of the fenfales, one on each fide clofe to him, and 
.make them advance: backwards, and prefs gently 
with their pofteriors againft his neck and fhoulders : 
the 3d female then comes up and places herfelf di- 
redly acrofs his tail ; in this fituation, fo far from 
fufpefiing any defign againft his liberty, he begins 
to toy with the females and carefs them with his 
trunk. While thus engaged, the 44th female is 
brought near, with ropes and proper affiftants, who 
immediately get under the belly, of the 3d female, 
and put a flight cord (the Cbilkab) round his hind 
legs ; fiiould he move, it is eafily broken, in which 
cafe, if he takes no notice of this flight confine* 
ment, nor appears fufpicious of what was going 
forward, the hunters then proceed to tie his legs 
with a ftrong cord (called Bundd) which is pafled 
alternately, by means of a forked ftick, and a kind 
of hook, from one leg to the other forming the fi- 
gure of 8, and as thefe ropes are ftiort, for the 
convenience of being more readily put around his 
legs, 6 or 8 are generally employed, and they are 
made faft by another cord, (the Dagbcaree) which is 
pafled a few turns perpendicularly between his 
legs, where the folds of the Bundabs interfed each 
other. A ftrong cable (the Pband) with a running 
noofe, 60 cubits long, is next put round each hind 
leg immediately above the Bundabs^ and again 
above them, 6 or 8 additional Bundabs^ according 
to the fize of the elephant, are made faft, in the 

fame 
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fame manner as the others were : the putting Ott 
thefc ropes generally takes up about 20 minutes^ 
during which the utmoft (ilence is obferved^ and 
the Mabotes, who keep flat upon the necks of the 
females, are covered with dark coloured clothsf 
which ferve to keep them warit^, and at the fame 
time do not attra6l the notice of the elephant. 
While the people are bufily employed in tying the 
legs of the Goondab, he carefles fometimes one, and 
fometimes an'^'ther, of the feducers, (Kootnee) ex^ 
amining their beauties and toying with different 
parts^ by which his defires are excited and his at- 
tention diverted from the hunters, and in thefe 
amorous dalliances he is indulged by the females. 
But if his pafiions fliould be fo rouled^ before his 
legs are properly fecured, as to induce him to at- 
tempt leaping on One of the females, the Mabels, to 
infurc his own fafety and prevent him gratifying his 
defires any further, makes the female run away, and 
at the fame time, by raifing his voice and making a 
noife, he deters the Goondab from purfuing; this how* 
ever happens very feldom, for he is fo fecured by the 
preflure oidiKoomkee oneach fide and onebehind,thaC 
he can hardly turn himfelf, or fee any of the people, 
who always keep fnug under the belly of the third 
female, that ftands acrofs his tail, and which ferves 
both to keep him fteady and to prevent his kicking 
any of the people, who are employed in fecuring 
him ; but in general he is fo much taken up with 
his decoyers, as to attend very little to any thing 
elfe. In cafe of accidents, howcVer, Ihould the 

Goondab 
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Goondab break loofey. the people upon the firft alarm 
can always mount on the backs of the tame ele- 
phants^ by a rope that hangs ready for the purpofe, 
and thus get out of his reach. When his hind legs 
are properly fecured, they leave him to himfelf, 
and retire to a fmall diilance : as foon as the Koom^ 
kees leave him, he attempts to follow, but finding 
his legs tied, he is roufed to a proper fenfe of his 
fituation, and retreats towards the jurtgle, the Ma^ 
holes follow at a moderate diftance from him, on 
the tame elephants, accompanied by a number of 
people, that had been previoufly fent for, and who, 
as foon as the Gomdah pafles near a ftout tree, 
make a few turns' of the Pbands, or long cables that 
are trailing behind him, around its trunk ; his pro- 
grefs being thus ftopt, he becomes furious, and ex- 
erts his utmofl force to difengage himfelf, nor will 
he then allow any of the Koomkees to come near him, 
but is outrageous for fometime, falling dowrt and 
goring the earth with his tuflis. If by thefe exer- 
tions the Pbands are once broken, which fometimes 
IS effefted, and he efcapes into the thick jungle, the 
Mabotes dafe not advance for fear of the other wild 
elephants, and are therefore obliged to leave him 
to his fate ; and in this hampered fituation, it is 
faid, he is even ungeneroufly attacked by the other 
• wild elephants. As the cables are^ very ftrong and 
feldom give way, when he has exhaufted himfelf by 
his exertfons, the Koomkees are again brought near 
and take their former pofitions, viz. one on each 
fide and the other behind. After getting him 
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nearer the tree, the people carry the ■ ends of the 
long cables around his legs^ then back and about 
the trunk of the tree, making, if they can, two or 
three turns, fo as to prevent even the poflGbility of 
his efcape. It would be almoft impoffible to fe- 
cure an elephant, in any other manner, as he woold 
tear up any (lake that could, at the time^ be driven 
into the ground, and even the noife of doing it 
would frighten the elephant : for thefe reafons, as 
far as I can learn, nothing lefs than a ftrong tree is 
ever trufted to by the hunters. For ftill farther 
fccurity, as well as to confine him from moving to 
cither fide, his fore-legs are tied exaftly in the 
fame manner as the hind-legs were, and the Phands 
are made faft one on each fide, to trees or ftakes 
driven deep into the earth. During the procefs of 
tying both the hind and fore-legs, the fourth Koom- 
kee gives affiftance where necelfary, and the people 
•employed cautioufly avoid going within reach of 
his trunk ; and when he attempts to feize them, 
they retreat to the oppofite fide of the Koomkees, 
and get on them, if neceflary, by means of the rope 
above mentioned, which hangs ready for them to 
lay hold of. Although, by thefe means, he is per- 
feftly fecured and cannot efcape, yet as it would 
be both unfafe and inconvenient to allow him to 
remain in the verge of the jungle, a number of ad--, 
ditional ropes are afterwards put on, as fhall be 
merttioned, for the purpofe of conducing him to a 
proper ftation. When the Goondab has become 
more fettled, and eat a little a food, with which he 
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IS fupplied, as Ibon as he is taken, the Koomkees are 
again brought near, and a ftrong rope (Pbara) is 
then put twice round his body, clofe to his fore- 
legs like a girth, and tied behind his fhoulder; 
then the long end is carried back clofe to his rump 
and there faftened, after a couple of turns more 
have been made round his body. Another cord is 
next fattened to the Pbara and from thence car- 
ried under his tail like a crupper (dooblah) and 
brought forward and fattened by^a turn or two, to 
each of the Pbaras, or girths, by which the whole 
is connefted, and each turn of thefe cords ferves 
to keep the rett in their places. After this a 
ftrong rope (tho^ Tooman) is put round his buttocks 
and made fatt on each fide to the girth and crup- 
per, fo as to confine the motion .of his thighs and 
prevent his taking a full ttep. Thefe fmaller ropies 
being properly adjutted, a couple of large cables 
(the Dooh) with running noofes are put around his 
jieck, and after being drawn moderately tight, the 
noofes are fecured from running clofer, and then 
tied to the ropes on each fide forming the girth 
and crupper already mentioned ; and thus all thefe 
ropes are connefted and kept in their proper 
places, without any riCk of the noofes of t}ie Dools 
becoming tight, fo as to endanger the life of the 
elephant, in his exertions to free himfelf. The 
ends of thefe cables ^re made fatt to two Koomkees^ 
one on each fide of the Goondab, by a couple of 
turns round the belly, clofe to the fhoulder, like a 
girth, where a turn is made, and it is then carried 
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acrofs the cheft and faftcned to tfie girth on the 
oppofite iide. Every thing being now ready, and 
a paflage cleared from the jungle^ all the ropes are 
taken from his legs, and only the Tocman remains 
round his buttocks to confine the motion of his 
hind legs: the Koomkees pull him forward by the 
Dools^ and the people from behind urge him on. 
Inftead of advancing in the diredion they wifli, he 
attempts to retreat farther into the jungle, he ex- 
erts all his force, falls down and tears the earth ' 
with his tufks, fcreaming and groaning, and by his 
violent exertions often hurts and bruifes himfcif 
very much, and inftances happen of their furviving 
thefe violent exertions only a few hours, or at moft a 
few days. In general, however, they foon become 
reconciled to their fate, will eat immediately after 
they are taken, and, if neceflary, may be conduced 
from the verge of the jungle as foon as a paflage is 
cleared. When the elephant is brought to his 
proper ftation and made faft, he is treated with a 
mixture of feverity and gentlenefs, and in a few 
months (if docile} he becomes tradable and ap- 
pears perfeftly reconciled to his fate. It appears 
fomewhat extraordinary, that though the Goendab 
ufes his utmoft force to difengage himfcif when ' 
taken, and would kill any perfon coming within 
his reach, yet he never or at lead feldom attempts 
to hurt the females that have enfnared him, but on 
the contrary feems pleafed (as often as they are 
brought near, in order to adjuft his harnefling, or 
move and flackcn thofe ropes which gall him) 
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foothed and comforted by them, as it were, for the 
lofs of his liberty. All the elephants, foon after 
they are taken^ are led out occaiionally for exercife 
by the Kffomkees, which attend for that purpofe. 

Having now related, partly from* my own know- 
ledge and partly from comparing the accounts 
given by different pepple employed in this bufinefs, 
the manner in which the male elephants, called 
CoondabSj are fecured, I (hall next, entirely from 
my own knowledge, defcribe the methods I have 
feen employed for fecuring a herd of wild ele- 
phants. Female elephants are never taken fingly, 
but always in the herd, which coniifts of young and 
old of both fexes. This noble, docile, and ufeful 
animal, feems naturally of a focial difpofition, as a 
herd in general coniifts of from about 40 to 100^ 
and is conduced under the diredion of one of the 
oldeft and largeft females, called the Palmau and 
one of the largeft males. When a herd is difco- 
vered, about 500 people are employed to furround 
it, who divide themfelves into fmall parties, called 
Cbekiys, confifting^ generally of one Mabote and two 
CofilieSj at the diftance of twenty or thirty yardsr 
from each other, and form an irregular circle in 
which the elephants are inclofed : each party lights 
a fire and clears a foot path to the ilation that is 
next him, by which a regular communication is 
foon formed through the whole circumference from 
one to the other. By this path reinforcements can 
immediately be brought to any place where ah 
alarm is given ; and it is alfo neceflary for the fu- 
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perintendants^ who are always going roand to fe^ 
that the people are alert upon their pofts. The 
firft circle (the Dawkee) being thus formed, the re- 
maining part of the day and night is fpent in keep- 
ing watch by turns, or in cooking for themfelves. 
and companions. Early next morning, one man is^ 
detached from each ftation, to form another circle 
in that dire6lion, where they wifh the elephants to 
advance. When it is finifhed, the people, ftation- 
ed neareft to the new circle, put out their fires and. 
file off to the right and left, to form the advanced 
party, thus leaving an opening for the herd to ad- 
vance through, and by this movement, both the old 
and new circle are joined and form an oblong. 
The people from behind, now begin (houting and 
making a noife with their rattles, tomtoms, &c. to 
caufe the elephants to advance; and as foon as 
they are got within the new circle, the people clofe 
up, take their proper ftations, and pafs the remain- 
ing part of the day and night as before. In the 
morning the fame procefs is repeated, and. in this 
manner the herd advances flowly in that direftion, 
where they find themfelves leaft incommoded by 
the noife and clamour of the hunters, feeding, as 
they go along, upon branches of trees, leaves of 
bamboos, &c. which come in their way. If they 
fufpefted any fnare, they could eafily break 
through the circle ; but this inofFenfive animal* 
going merely in queft of food^ and not feeing any 
of the people who furround him, and who are con- 
cealed by the thick jungle, ;advanceS:Without fufpi- 
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cion, and appears only to avoid being pefteted by 
their noife and din. As fire is the thing elephants 
feem mod afraid of in their wild ftate, and will fel- 
dom venture near it, the hunters always have a num- 
ber of fires lighted, and particularly at night, to pre- 
vent the elephants coming, too near, as well as to 
cook their viftuals and keep them warm. The centi- 
nels fupplythefe fires with fuel, efpecially green bam- 
boos, whicli are generally at hand, and which, by the 
crackling and loud report they make, together with 
the noife of the watchmen, defer the ,elephant$. from, 
coming near; fo that the herd geneirally remains at 
a diftance near the centre of the circle. Should they 
at any time advjmce, the alarm is given, and all the 
people immediately make a noife and ufe their rat- 
tles, to make them keep at a greater diftance. In 
this manner they are gradually brought to thcKeddah^ 
or place where they are to be fecured. As the 
natives are extremely flow in their operations, they 
feldom bring the herd above one circle in a day, 
except on an emergency, when they exert them* 
felves and advance two circles. They have no 
tents or covering but the thick woods, which, dur- 
ing the day, keep off the rays of the fun ; and at 
night they fleep by the fires they have lighted, 
upon mats fpread on the ground, wrapt up in a 
piece of coarfe cloth. The feafon is then fo mild 
that the people continue very healthy, and an ac- 
cident feldom happens except to ftragglers about 
the outflvirts of the wood, who are fometimes, 
though very rarely, carried off by tigers. The 
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Kcddah, or place where the herd is to be fecurcd, 
is differently conftrufied in different places ; here' 
it confifts of three fenclofures, communicating with 
each other by means of narrow openings or gate-* 
ways. .The outer inclofure, or the one next to 
tfee place, where the elephants arc to enter, is the 
l«rgeft; the middle one is generally, though not 
always, the next in (ize, and the third or furthermoft 
is th^ fmalleft : thefe proportions, however, are not 
always adhered to in the making of a Kiddah^ nor 
indeed docs there appear to me any reafon for 
making three enclofures ; but as my intentions are 
merely to relate fafts, I fhall proceed to obferve, 
that when in the third or laft enclofure, the ele- 
phaints are then only deemed fecure : here they are 
kept fix or eight days, and are regularly, though 
ficantily, fed from a fcaffold on the outfide, clofe to 
tiie entrancc'cf an outlet called the ^^^m/^, which is 
. about fixty feet long and very narrow, and through 
which the elephants are to be taken out one by 
one. In many places this mode is not adopted ; 
for as foon as the herd has been furrounded by a 
ftrong palifade, Koonirkees are Cent in with proper 
people, who tie them 'on the fpot, in the fame man- 
ner as was* mentioned above of the Goandabs^ or 
male eldpliit)t&, that are taken fingly. Thefe en- 
clofures arfe all pretty ftrong, but the third is the 
ftrongeft, nor are the elephants deemed fecure, as 
already obferved, till they have entered it. This 
enclofure has, like the other two, a pretty deep 
ditch on the inftde ; and, upon the bank of earth, 
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that U ihrown up from the excavation, a row of 
iirong palifades of middle fized trees is planted, 
flrengthened with crofs bars, which are tied to 
^em about the diftance of fourteen inches from 
e*cb other; and thefe are fupported on the outfide 
by ft^ong pofts like buttreffes, having one end 
funk in the earth and the other prefling againft the 
trofs bars to which they are fattened. When the 
herd is brought near to the firft enclofure, or Baig-* 
€Oie, which has two gateways towards the jungle, 
from which the elephants are to advance, (thefe as 
well as the other gateways, are difguifed with 
branches of trees and bamboos, ftuck in the ground 
fo as to give them the appearance of a natural jungle) 
the grcateft difficulty is to get the herd to enter the 
fir0 or outer enclofure; for, notwjthftanding, the 
precautions taken to difguife both the entries as 
^wejl as the palifade which furrounds this enclofure, 
, the Palmate or leader now appears to fufpeCl fome 
fnare, from the difficulty and helitation with which in 
general (he paffes into it ; but, as foon as (he enters, 
the whole herd implicitly follows. Immediately, 
when they are all pa(red the gateway, fires are 
lighted round the greateft part of the enclofure, 
and particularly at the entries, to prevent the ele- 
phants from returning. The hunters from without 
then make a terrible noife by (houting, beating of 
Jsmioms (a kind of drum) (iring blunt cartridges, 
&c. to urge the herd on to the next enclofure. 
The elephants, finding themfelves enfnared, fcream 
and make a noife; but, feeing no opening except 
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the entrance to the next enclofurc, and which they 
at firfl: generally avoid, they return to the place 
through which they lately paffed, thinking, perhaps^ 
to efcape, but now find it ftrongly barricaded, and, 
as there is no ditch at this place, the hunters, to pre-* 
vent their coming near and forcing their way, keep 
a line of fire conftantly burning all along where 
the ditch is interrupted, and fupply it with fuel 
from the top of the pal i fade, and the people from 
without make a noife, fhouting, and hallooing to 
drive them away. Whenever they turn, they find; 
themfelves oppofed by burning fires or bundles of 
reeds, and dried grafs, which are thruft through the 
opening of the palifades., except towards the en-- 
trance of the fecond enclofure, or Doobraze^cote. 
After traverfing the Baigcore (or fome time, and 
finding no chance of efcaping but through the 
gateway into the next enclofure, the leader enters^^ 
and the reft follow : the gate is inftantly fhut, by 
people who are ftationed on a fmall fcafFold imme* 
diately above it, and ftrongly barricaded, fires arc 
lighted, and the fame difcordant din made and con- 
tinued, till the herd has pafled through another 
gateway into the laft enclofure, or Rajecote, the 
gate of which is fecured in the fame manner as the 
former was. The elephants, being now compleatly 
furrounded on all fides, and perceiving no outlet 
through which they can efcape, appear defperate> 
and in their fury advance frequently to the ditch, 
in order to break down the palifade, inflating their 
trunks, fcreaming louder aqd Ihriller than any 
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trumpet, fometimes grumbling like the hollow mur- 
mur of diftant thunder, but, wherever they make 
an attack^ they are oppofed by lighted fires, and 
by the noife and triumphant fliouts of the hunters.. 
As they muft r^jmain fome time in this enclofure, 
care is always taken to have part of the ditch filled 
vith water, which is fupplied by a fmall Ilream^ 
either natural or conduced through an artificial 
channel from fome neighbouring refervoir. The 
elephants have recourfe to this water to- quench 
their thirft and cool themfelves after their fatigues, 
by fucking the water into their trunks, and then 
fquirting it over every part of their bodies. While 
they remain in thisenclofure, they continue fulky, 
and feem to meditate their efcape, but the hunters 
build huts and form an encampment, as it were 
around them, clofe to the palifade ; watchmen are 
placed, and every precaution ufed, to prevent their 
breaking through. This they would foon efFeS, if 
left to themfelves, notwithftanding the palifade is 
made of very ftrong ftakes funk into the earth on 
the outfide of the ditch, and ftrengthened by crofs 
bars and buttrefles as already mentioned. 

When the herd has continued a few days in the 
Keddah, the doors of the Roomee is opened, into 
which fome one of the elephants is enticed to en- 
ter, by having food thrown firft before, and then 
gradually further on into the paffage, till the ele-. 
phant has advanced far enough to admit of the 
gates being (hut. Above this wicker gate, or door, 
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two fnen are ftatiohed on a fmall fcaffbld^ whd 
throw down the food» When the elephant has 
paffed beyond the door, they give the fignal to a 
man who, from without, ihuts it by pulling a ftring, 
and they fecure it by throwing two bars that ftood 
perpendicular on each fide, the one acrofs the 
Qther thus x» forming the figure of St. Andrew* a^ 
Crofs, and then two fimilar bars are thrown acrofs 
each other behind the door next to the Keddak^ fo 
that the door is in the centre : fqr farther fecurity^ 
horizontal bars are pufhed acrofs the Roomee^ 
through the openings of the palifades, both before 
and behind thofe croffes, to prevent the poffibility 
of the doors being broken. The Rocmee is fo nar-^ 
row, that a large elephant cannot turn in it, biit, as 
foon as he hears the noife that is made in (hutticig 
the gate, he retreats backwards, and endeavours to, 
force it; being now fecured in the manner already 
noticed, his efforts are unavailing: finding his re« 
treat thus cut off, he advafices and exerts his ut« 
mofl force to break down the bars, which were 
previoufly put acrofs a little farther on in the out- 
let, by running againft thehi, fcreaming aiid roar- 
ings and battering them, like a ram/ by repeated 
blows of his head, retreating and advancing with 
the utmofl fury. In his rage, he rifes and leaps 
upon the bars with his fore-feet, and flrives to 
break them down withhis huge weight. In February 
1788 a large female elephant dropt down dead in 
the Roomee^ from the violent exertions fhe made. 
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^Vhen the elephant is fomewhat fatigued hf thefe 
exertions, ftrong ropes*, with running noofes, are 
placed in the outlet by the hunters ; and as foon 
as he put a foot within the noofe, it is immediately 
drawn tight and faftened to the palifades. When 
all his feet have been made pretty faft, two men 
place themfelves behind fome bars, that run acrofs 
the Ra&mee^ to prevent his kicking them; dnd with 
great caution tie his hind'-legs together* by paffing 
a cord alternately from the one to the other, like 
the figure 8, and then fattening thefe turns as above 
defcribed. After this, the Pbara, Do^, &c. are 
put on in fucce(fion, in the fame manner as on the 
G^ndab, only that here the people are in greater 
.lecurity... While thefe ropes are making fall, the 
other huEkters are careful not to go too near, but 
keep on the outfide of the palifade, and divert his 
attemtioti a« much as they can, from thofe employ^ 
ed in fattening them, by fupplying him with grafs 
and fometimes with plantain leaves and fugar 
canes, <)£ which he is remarkably fond, by prefent* 
ing a ftick, giving him hopes of catching it, or by 
^Dtly ftriking or tickling his probofcis. He fre« 
quently, however, feizes the ropes with his trunks 
afid endeavours to break them, particularly thofe 
with which his feet are tied, and fometimes tries to 
bile them through with his grinders (as he has no 
incifors or front teeth) but the hunters then goad 
him with fiiarpcned bamboos, or light fpears, fo as 

* Thefe are of the fame form and fizc nearly as the Vhands^ but 

much ihoTter in proportion. . 

/ to 
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to make him quit his hold. Thofc who arc employ-r 
cd in putting the ropes around his body, and over 
his head, ftand above him, on a fmall kind of plat- 
form, confifting of a few bars run acrofs through the 
openings of the palifades, and, as an elephant can- 
not fee any thing that is above, and rather behind 
his head, they are Very little incommoded by him, 
although he appears to fmell them, and endeavours 
to catch them with his trunk. When the whole 
apparatus is properly fecured, the ends of the two 
cables (Dools) which were fattened round his neck, 
are brought forward to the end of the Roomee^ 
where two female elephants are waiting ; and to 
them thefe cables are made faft. When every 
thing is ready, the door, at the end of the outlet, 
is opened, the crofs bars are removed, and the paf- 
fage left clear. The ropes, that tied his legs to 
the palifades, are loofened, and, if he does not ad* 
vance readily, they goad him with long poles (harp-* 
cned at the ends or, pointed with iron, and urge 
him on with their noife and din, and^ at the fame 
lime, the females pull him gently forward : as foon 
as he has cleared the RoomcCy his conductors fepa- 
rate, fo that if he attempts to go to one fide, he is 
prevented by the elephant, that pulls in the oppo- 
fite direftion, and vice verfa. The Bundabs^ which 
tie his hind legs, though but loofely, yet prevent 
his going faft ; and, thus fituated, he is conducted 
like an enraged bull, that has a cord faftened to 
his horns on each fide, fo that he cannot turn eitl^er 
to the right or left to avenge himfelf. In. like 

manner 
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manner is this noble animal led to the next tree^ as 
the Goondabs^ before mentioned, were. Sometimes 
he becomes obftinate^ and will* not advance, in 
which cafe, while one of his conductors draws him 
forward, the other comes behind and pufhes him 
on : fhould he lie down, fhe puts her fnout un- 
der and raifes him up, fupporting him on her 
knee, and with her head pufhing him forward with . 
all her ftrength, the hunters likewife aflift by goad- 
ing him, and urging him forward by their noife 
and din : fometimes they are even obliged to put 
lighted torches near, in order to make him ad- 
vance. In conducting fmall elephants from the 
RoomeCy only one cable and one Koomkee are made 
ufe of. As foon as each elephant is fecured, he is 
left in charge to the Mabote, or keeper, who is ap- 
pointed to attend and inftruCl him ; and, under 
him, there are from two to five CooUeSj according to 
the fize of the elephant, in order to aflift and to 
fupply food and water, till he becomes fo tradable 
as to bring the former himfelf. Thefe people 
creft a fmall • hut immediately before him, where 
the Mabote, or one of the Coolies, conftantly attends, 
fupplies him with food, and foothes and carelfes 
him by a variety of little arts. Sometimes the 
Maboie threatens and even goads him with a 
long ftick pointed with iron, but more generally 
coaxes and flatters him, fcratching his head and 
trunk with a long bamboo, fplit at one end into 
many pieces, and driving away the flies from any 
fore$;«QCcafioned by the hurts and bruifes he got 

by 
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by his efforts to efcape from the Roomee. This 
animars Ikin is foft, confidering his great fize, and 
is extremely fenfible, is eafily cut or pierced, more 
fo than the (kin of mod large quadru{)eds. Tlie 
Maboie like^fife keeps him cool, by fquirting waiter 
all over him, and (landing without the reach of bis 
trunk ; in a few days, he advances cautioufly to bis 
fide, and ftrokes and pats him with his hand, fpeak- 
ing to him all the while in a foothing tone of 
voice, and, in a little time, he begins to know his 
keeper and obey his commands. By degrees, the 
Mabote becomes familiar to him, and at length gets 
upon his back from one of the tame elephants, and, 
as the animal becomes more tra6lable, he advances 
gradually forward, towards his head, till at laft he 
is permitted to feat himfelf on his neck, from 
which place he afterwards regulates and direfts all 
his motions. While they are training in this man- 
ner, the tame elephants lead out the others in turn^ 
for the fake of exercife, and likewife to eafe their 
legs from the cords with which they are tied, and 
which are apt to gall them moft terribly, unlefs 
they are regularly flacked and ftiifted. . In five or 
fix weeks the elephant becomes obedient to his 
keeper, his fetters are taken off by degrees, and 
generally, in about five or fix months, he fuffers 
himfelf to be conduced by the Maboie from one 
place to another: care, however, is always taken 
not to let him approach his former haunts, left a 
recolleftion of the freedom he there enjoyed, 
Ihould induce him again to recover his liberty. 

This 
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This obedience to his condu6tor feems to proceed 
partly from a fenfe of generofity, as it is, in fome 
meafure, voluntary; for, whenever an elephant 
takes fright, or is determined to run away, all the 
exertions of the Mabote cannot prevent him, even 
hy beating or digging the pointed iron hook into 
his head, with which he dire6ts him; on fuch an 
occafion the animal totally difregards thefe feeble 
efforts, otherwife he could (hake or pull him off 
with his trunk, and dafh him in pieces. Accidents 
of this ^ind happen almoft every year, efpecially to 
.thofe MtUfoiis who attend the large Goondabs, but 
fuch accidents are in general owing entirely to 
their own careleflhefs and negle6t. It is neceflary 
to treat the males with much greater feverity than 
the females, to keep them in awe; but it is too 
common a pra6lice among the MaboM, either to be 
negligent in ufing proper meafures to render their 
elephants docile, or to truft too much to their 
good nature, before they are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with their difpofitions. The iron-hook, with 
If^hich they direO: them, is pretty heavy, about fix- 
teen inches Ipng, with a ftraight fpike advancing a 
little beyond the curve of the hook, fo that alto- 
gether it is exaftly like that which ferrymen or 
4)oatmen ufe fattened to a long pole. 

In this account of the procefs for catching and 
timing elephants, I have ufed the mafculine gen- 
der, to avoid circumlocution, as both males and 
females are treated in the fame manner : the for- 
mer are feldom fo docile, but^ like the males of 

other 
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Other animals, are fiercer, ftronger^ and more uri^ 
tractable than the females. 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to ob-^ 
fervc, that young elephjants fuck conftantly ^fi^h 
their mouths, and never with their trunks, as Buf- 
FON has afTerted ; a conclufion he made merely 
from conjecture, and the great and various ufes to 
which they are well adapted and applied^ by every 
elephant. 

I HAVE feen young ones, from one day to three 
years old, fucking their dams, but never faw them 
ufe their trunks, except to prefs the breaft, wbich^ 
hy natural inftind, they feemed to know would 
make the milk flow more readily. The mode of 
connexion between the male and fems^le is now as- 
certained beyond the poffibility of a doubt; as* 
Mn BuLLER, Lieu. Hawkins, and many others^ 
faw a male copulate with a female, after they were 
fecured in the Keddah, in a manner exa£Uy fimilar 
to the conjunction of the horfe with a mare. 

This fa6t entirely overturns what has been fo 
often related, concerning the fuppofed delicacy c>f 
this ufeful animal, and a variety of other hypo- 
thefesj which are equally void of foundation. As 
far as I know, the exaCt time an elephant goes with 
young, has not yet been afcertained, but which 
cannot be lefs than two years, as one of the ele- 
phants brought forth a young one twenty-one 
months and three days after ihe was taken. She 
was obferved to be with young in April or May 
1788, and fhe was only taken in .January preced- 
ing 5 
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^ng I fo that it is very likely (he mud have had 
connexion with the male fome months before (he 
was feciiredj otherwife they could not difcover that 
file was ^th youngs as a foetus of lefs than fix 
znonchs cannot well be fuppofed to make any alter* 
ation in the fize or (hape of fo large an animal* 
The young one, a male, was produced OSlober 1 6th, 
1789, and appeared in every refpeft to have arriv- 
ed at its full time. Mr. Harris, to whom it be- 
longs, examined its mouth a few days after it was 
' brought forth, and found that one of its grinders 
on each fide had partly cut the gum. It is now 
alive and well, and begins to chew a little grafs. 

I HAVE further to remark, that one of the tufk^ 
of the young elephant has made its appearance, fo 
that we can now afcertain it to be of that fpecies 
called Mtuknabj the tufks of which are always fmall, 
and point nearly ftraight downwards. He was 
tfairty-fiye inches high, at his birth, and is now 
thirty-nine, fo that he has grown four inches ir> 
nearly as many months. Elephants are always 
meafured at the (houlder; for the arch or curve of 
the back» of young ones particularly, is confider- 
ably higher than any other part, and it is a fure 
fign of old age, whenever this curve is found flat- 
tened or confiderably deprefled, after an elephant 
)iai oncc^ attained his full growth. 

Though thefe remarks, as well as feveral others 
in the above relation, do not come within the plan 
I propofed, which was merely to defcribe the me- 
thod of taking wild elephants in the province of 

U Tipura^ 
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Tipura, yet I hope they will not be deemed imper^ 
tinent or fuperfluous^ efpecially as feveral of them 
tend to eftablifh fome important fafts in the natu- 
ral hiftory of this animaU that are not knowa or 
not attended to» at leaft in any accounts that I had 
an opportunity of feeing. 



Explanation of feveral words ufed hy the natives 

who catch ekpbants. 

• , ■ 

Bundah — a middle-fized cord» fix or eight cubits 
long, which is put round either the hind or fore 
legs of elephants, in order to fecure them. From 
ten to twenty are employed. 

Chilkdb — is a very flight foft cord, which the 
hunters at firft put around the hind-legs of a Goon^ 
dab, before they begin to tie him : this is not ufed 
for Keddah elephants. 

Ddvgbearee — is generally a continuation of every 
fecond Bundab that is put on, a few turns of which 
are pafled round, where the folds of the Bundabs 
interfeft each other, in order to faften and keep 
them firm. When the Bundab is not long enough^ 
another cord is made ufe of. 

Dooblab>—\s that rope which is made fall on one 
fide to the aftermoft Pbarab, then carried under 
the tail and fattened to both the Pbarabs on the 
oppofite fide, fo as to anfwer the purpofe of a 
crupper^ and to keep the Pharahs in their places. 

Do$l 
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Vool — is a large cable, about fixty cubits long, 
with a running noofe. Two of them are put round 
the neck of the elephant, and faftened to the fore- 
moft Piarab or girth, one on each fide,, jn fuch a 
manner, as to prevent the noofes from being drawn 
too tight or coming too far forward, and this is ef. 
feftually done by the Dooblabi for whenever the 
elephant draws back, the Dools pull the crupper 
forward, which muft gall him very much, and pre- 
vent him from ufing all the force he mijjht other* 
wife exert, in order to free himfelf. 

Pband — is a cable nearly the fame fize as the 
DooU the noofe of which is put round each leg of 
the GoendahSyZn^ then it is tied to trees or ftakes^ 
The PbandSy ufed for the Keddab elephaj:>ts, are 
only about thirty cubits long. 

Pbdrab-^2, rope that is put round the body of 
an elephant, like a girth, and to which the Doohlab 
and Dpols are conne6ted. 

^mman^As the rope that is pafled round the 
buttocks of an elephant, and prevents his ftepping 
X)ut freely : it is faftened to the girth and crupper^ 
(h^t it may not flip down. 

Tipura*, Marcb 29th, 1790. 

* The andent name of the province was Tn'fura, or wiib tirt^ 
twmjit which has been corrupted into Tifra or Tifar^* 
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"T^HE fouth-weft monfoon having flrongljr ffet ift 
on the Malabar coaft, it was deemed iinfafc to 
remain there any longer ; we therefore look our 
departure from Mangalore on the 20rti df ^ay, 
1778, direfting our conrfe towards the gdlph *oif 
Bengal^ and in lefs than ten days, we came in fight 
of the C^r«/ri7*/jr iflands ; the appearance df which, 
at feven or eight leagues diftance, is much 4ffcc H 
chain of mountains covered with woods j: we an- 
chored to the N. E. of one of them, in five fiu. 
thorns with a good Tandy bottom; fbpplied our- 
felves with water and wood, and proceeded in 
queft of the other Nieobars or NoHcaveris, as they 
are called, fituated between eight and nine degs. 
N. lat. to the northernmoft point of the ifland of Su^ 
matra. They were defcried on the 4th of June^ to 
the S. W. ^ W. at the diftance of ten leagues : the 
pofition of three of thofe iflands forms one of the 

fafcft 
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fafeft harbours in IMia, wkere &ips of aU fizes 
may rkle "with the greateft fecarity^ flieltered from 
att wind^ about half a xnAe fFom bore ; with the 
additional advantages of two entrances, that may 
ferve for getting in and out» both with a N,. £. and 
S. W. monfoon, having a clear deep channel on 
each fide. 

In one of the bays formed within thofe iflands, 
we moored in twelve fathoms, and there remained 
until tbe S. * W. monfoon was quite over, which 
vas in the beginning of September. The largeft of 
thofe iflands is called Nancaveri or Nancowry^ about 
five or fix leagues in circumference ; and better 
inhabited than any of the other two. The fecond 
U call^ Smj or Cbtmry^ a,nd the other THcuf, all 
dofely Stilted : about ten leagues to the N. £• of 
them ia another called Catchoul (a). 

ALMOST the whole of thofe iflands is uncultivat- 
^d^ though there are a number of large vallies that 

(a) In the fear 1756, the Danijh E. I. Company ereded on one 
of thofe iflands a houfe to ferve as a fadtory, but on their failure^ 
in the year 17589 it was evacuated. On the re-edablifhment of 
file Company in 1768, another houfe was built on <^Mrr^ Ifland, 
which WM in 1773, in like manner, ordered to be evacuated as ufe- 
lefs to the Company's interefts : three or four European miflionaries, 
with a* view of midting pro(elytes» remained behind*, and have con- 
tiimed there ever fince, but without efleAing even the cooverfion of 
A fingle perfbn-; they colledi, however, oocoannt oil, ihells, and 
other natural curiofities, which they fend annually to their brethren 

. A<if exftft piUn of &ofe iflands mi^ be leen in the Neptvn^ 
fi> U 3 might 
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hifght be rendered very fruitful, with little troublej 
the foil being naturally fertile, where the cocoanut^ 
and all other tropical fruits, come fpontaneoufly 
to the higheft perfeSion, together with yams and 
fwect potatoes, to obtain which it is only neceffary 
to fcrarch the earth fuperficially, and the feed fo 

# 

planted comes forth in a few days (a). 

The furrounding fea abounds with exquifite 
fifli, fhell iifh, as cockles and turtles ; and a moft 
fplendid difplay of beautiful (hells of the rareft fort 
are to be met with on the fhore. The bird» 
nefts (b)^ fo much efteemed in Cbinai are alfo to be 
found among the rocks : ambergris is likewife ta 
be met with, but the inhabitants have learned a 
mode of adulterating it, and it is therefore feldom 
to be found in a genuine ftate : if adulterated with 
any heterogeneous matter, fuch as wax, or refin^ 
the mode of difcovery is fimply by placing a fmall 
bit of it upon the point of a knife when hot, and if 
it evaporates without leaving any calx or Caput 
Moriuum, and diffufes a ftrong fragrant fmell, it is 
certainly genuine. 

The inhabitants of the Niccbar iflands are of a 
copper colour, with fmall eyes obliquely cut, what 

{a) TmcvT, being the flatteft of thofe Iflands, is divided 
amongii: the inhabitants of the other two, where they have their 
plantations of Cocoanut and Areca trees ^ thefe laft being very. 

abundant all over the iflands. 

(bj Nidos hos, rupihui oceani orlentatis affixot, parant hhtmdinet ma'* 
rim, domefticis muUo mapreSf ex holothuriu man imtfiiantibus mat$rkm 
Jecerpefiiis. KofeMFF. Amcen^ — ^p. 833. 

in 
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in ours is white being in theirs yellowifh ; with 

fmaii fiat nofes^ large mouths, thick lips, and black 

teeth; well proportioned in their bodies, rather 

~ihort than tall, and with large ears, in the lobes of 

-which are holes, into which a man's thumb might 

he introduced with eafe : they have black ftrong 

liair, cut round ; the men have little or no beard ; 

t;he hinder part of their head is much flatter and 

comprefled than ours j they never cut their nails, 

but they fhave their eye-brows {a). A long nar- 

o^ow cloth, made of the bark of a tree, round their 

"waift and between their thighs, with one extremity 

"hanging down behind (J), is all their drefs. The 

women 

(a) It is a caftom among them to comprefs with their hands the 
^>ccipQt of the new bom child, in order to rendcjr it flat; as, ac- 
cording to their ideas, this kind of (hape conlHtutes a mark of 
heauty, and is aniverfally efteemed fuch by them : by this method, 
^aUb, they fay that the hair remains clofe to the head, as nature in- 
tended it, and the upper fore teeth very prominent out of the mouth. 

{6) A TRAVELLER Called Keofing, a Stuede^ who went to the 
Maft Indies i on board a Dutch (hip in the year 1647, which anchor- 
ed off the Nicohar Iflands, relates that they difcovered men with 
tails, tike thofe of cats, and which they moved in the fame manner. 
That having fent a boat on fiiore with five men, who did not return 
at night, as ejqpedled, the day foUowing a larger boat was fent, 
well manned, in queft of their companions, who, it was fnppofed, 
liad been devoured by the favages, their bones having been found 
Hrewed on the fhore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it 
carried away. 

The account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm by Sil- 
Tiuii in the year 1743 — Linnjeus feems to have been too cre- 
dulous, in believing thi^ man's flory, for in all my examinations, I 
^ould difcovei^ no fort of projection on the os CoccygU of ei&er iex, 

U 4 ' What 
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women and men are of the fame copper colour, 
and very fmall in ftature ; a bit of cloth made with 
the thread of the bark of the cocoanut tree faftenU 
ed to the middle and reaching half way down the 
thigh, forms all the covering of the women* Both 
fexes are, however, very fond of drcfs ; and when 
the men go into the prefence of ftrangers, they put 
on hats and old clothes, that had been given them 
by Europeans ; but among themfelves they are al- 
moft naked. 

Th£y live in huts, made of cocoanut leaves of 
an oval form, fupported on bamboos, about five or 
fix feet high from the ground ; the entrance into the 
huts is by a ladder; the floor is made partly of planksj 
and partly of fplit bamboos. Oppofite to the door, 
in the furthermoft part of the hut, they light their 
fire and cook their vifluals: fix or eight people 
generally occupy one hut, and a number of (kulb 
of wild boars forms the moft valuable article of 
furniture. 

The occupation of the men confifts in building 
and repairing their huts, which affords them an an- 
nual employment for fix months at leaft, and in 
fifhing and trading to the neighbouring iflands. 
The women are employed in preparing the viftuals 
and cultivating the ground, they alfo paddle in the 
canoes, when the men go out. They unite in ma- 
trimony through choice ; and, if the man is not fa» 
* 

What has given riie to this fiippofed tall, may have been tbcftripe of 
doth hangmg down from their pofteriors ; which when viewed H a 
dlihiQce, might probably have beea nuSckea fitr a laiL * 

\"j; / tisficd 
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tisfied with the condud; of the woman, either from 
her inattention to domeftic concerns, or fterility, or 
even from any diflike on his part, he is at liberty to 
difcbarge her, and each unites with a different 
p^fon, as if no fuch connexion had taken place. 
Adultery is accounted highly ignominious and 
difgraceful 5 particularly with perfons not of the 
fanae caft : fhould it be proved, the woman would 
not only be difmiffed with infamy, but, on fome 
^ccafions, even put to death ; although by the in- 
Icrvention of a fmall token given publickly, and 
confifting of nothing more than a leaf of tobacco^ 
the reciprocal lending of their wives of the fame caft 
is exceedingly common. 

A WOMAN who bears three children, is reckoned 
very fruitful ; few bear more than four ; the caufe 
uaa.y be attributed to 4he men, from a debility oc- 
cafioned by the early intrufion of the tefticles into 
ihe abdomen, the hard compreflion of them and 
the penis, by the bandage round thofe parts, from 
prematura venery, and hebetation brought on by 
the immoderate ufe of fpirits ; and from the very 
inadive and fedentary life thofe people lead, it will 
not be difficult to account for that want of longe- 
vity, which feems to prevail much in thofe iflands, 
more efpecially amongft the men, where none were 
to be feen older than forty or forty-eight years. 
The women, on the contrary, feem to live much 
longer. 

Thby are themfelves fo fenfible of the fcanty 
population of their iflands^ that they ftudy to in^ 

creafe 
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creafe it by inviting, and even feducing^ feme A 
lobars or Brngakfe to remain amongft them, wl 
brought thither by the country fhips, and of wb 
there are in almoft all villages fomc to be fou: 
i;\'ho may be eafily difcerned from the natives^ 
their figure, features, colour, and language. 1 
natives encourage their ftay by grants of land v? 
plantations of cocoa trees and arecas, and, afte 
certain number of years, they are permitted 
make choice of a female companion. 

Their indolence is not to be equalled by s 
other people of the eaft. They go out a fifhing 
their canoes at night; and with harpoons, wh 
they dart very dexteroufly at the fifh, after havi 
allured them into fhallow water with burning ftn 
a fufhcient number is foon caught to ferve the 
mily for a meal : they immediately return honr 
and, if, by chance, they catch a very large fi 
they will readily difpofe of one half, and keep t 
remainder for their own ufe. 

They entertain the higheft opinion of ftfch 
are able to read and write : they believe, that 
Europeans^ by this qualification only, are able 
perform afts more than human, that the power 
divination, controlling the winds and dorms, a 
direfting the appearance of the planets, is entire 
at our command. 

This people, like other favage nations, dre 
the evil genius; fome among them give themfeh 
the air of divination, arid prefume to have feci 

<onl 
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confabulations with him: fuperftition mufl: ever be 
in its full dominion^ where ignorance is fo grofs. 

Some of the natives, having begun to fabricate 
earthen pots, foon after died ; and the caufe being 
attributed to this employment, it has never been 
refumed; fince they prefer going fifteen or twenty 
leagues to provide them, rather than expofe them- 
felvesto an undertaking attended, in their opinion^ 
with fuch dangerous confequences. 

Whenever they vifit one another, no fort of 
compliment or falutation takes place between 
them; but when the vifitors take leave, they are 
profufe in good wiOies, that laft for fome minutes, 
with different infleftions of voice, to which the 
other conftantly anfwers, by repeating the words 
GaUdcalld condl condti quinge, v^hich may be rendered 
in EngKfi thus : ** Very well, very well, go, go 
** and return foon." 

Behind, or clofe by their huts, the dead are 
buried: all the relations and acquaintance cry for 
fome hours, before the corpfe is put into the grave, 
where it is interred with all poffible folemnity, and 
in the beft drefs they can mutter, and with abund- 
ance of food. After the body is covered with 
earth, a poll is raifed and fixed in the ground over 
the head of the deceafed, about four feet high, to 
the top of which they fufpend ftripes of cloth with 
meal and areca nuts, and ftrew cocoa nuts all a- 
round. This fupply of food for the deceafed is 
even after continued ; a cocoa tree is alfo cut 
down for every perfon that dies. As foon as a 

man 
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man is dead^ his name is never mentionedj^ even if 
repeatedly afked ; every one of the moBrning vih- 
fitors brings a large pot of toddy. The wosnen fit 
round the corpfe howling and crying, and by turns 
tbey go and put their hands on the bread and belly 
cf the deccafed, who is covered with ftriped cloth j 
the men are feated at a little diftance^ drinkingj^ aod 
iaviting all the vifitors to do the fame ; endeavour- 
ing thus to difpeliheir grief, by a coBoplete geneval 
intoxication, which never lafts iefs thaii a couple of 
days after the interment. 

The different changes of the moon areprodkic-* 
tive of great feftivity and mirth among the Nic^bs^ 
rians^ when the doors of their huts are decorated 
with branches of palms and other trees : the iafid^ 
is alfo adorned with feftoons made of flips of plan- 
tain leaves. Their bodies are, in like manner^ de-^ 
corated with the fame ornaments ; and the day \9 
fpentin finging, and dancing, and eatings aind drink-* 
ing toddy, till they are quite ftupified. 

The idea of years, and months, and day s^ is un^ 
known to them, as tbey reckon by moons only, of 
which they number fourteen, feven to each mon-. 
foon. At the fair feafon, or the beginning of the 
N.E. raonfqon, they fail in large canoes to the Gir- 
Nicchars called by tbew Champaloon. The <^bjeft of 
this voyage is trade ; and for cloth, filver eoiD, 
iron, tobacco, and fome other atticles, whieh they 
ot)tain from Europeans, together with ftwls,, h^gs^ 
cocoa and areca nuts,, the p^roduce of tibeir Qwn 
ifland> th«y rcc^w«. iiV . SXfiHjPge, ca«)e$,. fgewi, 

ambergris 
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ambergns, birds* nefts^ tortoifc-Ihell, - and (b 
forth. 

Teh or twelve, huts form a viUage* Th« ntmi* 
bet of inhabitants on any one of thefe iflands docs 
fiO€ exceed feven or eight fcundred. Every village 
ixas its Head Man, or CsptUm, as they term him« who 
is generally the oldeft. Few difeafes are known 
amongft. dtem ; and the venereal not at aU : the 
finall poot vifits them occaiionaily, but not of the 
confluent k'md : wiiat is more prevalent amon^ft 
4heniy is the oedematoas fWedlivig of one or bodi of 
die legs/ known in tkc weft of India ahdtcr th6 
name of the Cochin Leg^ from the place where 
this diforder generally prevails. This endemial 
difeaiemay be impated to the folk)wiiig caufcs; ill 
chofen »nd badly prepared diet^ the bad choice of 
habitations, and an extremely indoleiu iTiaQive Ufe« 
Fevers and cholics are alfo frequent among them : 
when aperfoniatls fick,j»e is immediately renioved 
Co Ae >beuf{e of one of their priefts, or conjurers^ 
who oitders >the patient ito be laid in a fupine pow 
fture for iome time ; then friaion with fome oily 
fttbftance is applied to the upper part of the body, 
and -often :Fepeated; ^which remedy they indifcrimi- 
iu^y ufe for all complaints^ never adminiliering 
snedicines iotemally* 

The only quadrupeds on thefe iflands are hogs 
and dogs : of the former, however, only the fows 
are i^ept, amdlhey are fed principally with the milk 
of the cocoanut and its kernel, which renders the 
noeat of a firmnefs and delicious tafte, even fuperior, 

both 
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both in colour and flavour, to the beft Englijh veal* 
It may be worthy remark, that, although the neigh- 
bouring Car Nicobar woods abound with monkeys of 
different fpecies^ none are to be feen in thefe 
iflands, notwithdanding their having been repeatedly 
brought over : they neither propagate, nor do they 
live for any time. 

Among the feathered tribe wild pigeons arc 
pretty abundant from June to September, on account 
of a berry which is then ripe, and on which they 
feed w ith great eagernefs : at the fame time phea-* 
fants and turtle doves are frequently found, the con- 
fiant inhabitants of the woods are a fpecies of the 
green parrot, or parroquet, with a black bill ancl 
collar : no other birds are to be found in them. 

The climate is pure, and might, with little trou-» 
ble, be rendered very falubrious : conftant fea 
breezes fan their Ihores, thus preferving them from 
oppreflive heat : vegetation continues without inter^ 
miffion, the woods are very thick^ and the trees 
bound together by a kind of twig or creeping 
flirub, that renders them almoft impervious. 

T ii'e: Nicobar dance is as dull and inanimate as 
can be conceived, as well for the flownefs and hea- 
vinefs of its motions, as for the plaintive monoto- 
nous tunc that accompanies it : with no inftrument 
but their mournful low voices, which are in prefeQ 
unifon with the motion of their bodies. Men and 
women form a circle, by putting their hands on each 
others ihoulders^ they move flowly^ backwards and 

forwards^ 
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•Jbrwaxd^iindiBingj fometimes to the right, and 
fprnetimcsitjE) the left. 

The wh^le of their .mulic coftlifts of the few foU 
lowing notes. 




De Capo. 



The baljs of the language fpoken by thefe 
iflanders, is jchiefly Mfl/qy, with fome words borrow- 
ed from fi^r^^^nj, and other ftrangers, as will ap- 
pear by the following fpecimen : 



Cbia - 


Father 


Enchcjon • 


- Hairs 


Cioum 


Grandfather 


• Halikolala 


Neck 


CbiaEnchana Mother 


nd 


Breaft 


(kbid: 


Uncle 


Vbian 


Bcllv 


Encognee • 


' Man 


Foun 


Navel 


Covon 


• Son 


Choal 


Arm 


£ncdna 


Woman 


Eckait 


Shoulders 


Canu 


Wife 


Ocb 


Back 


Cbegnoun 


- Child 


Kinitay Hand & fingers 


Choi 


Head 


Poto 


Thigh 


full 


Forehead 


Colcanon ' 


Knee 


Meba 


Nofe 


Hanhan 


Leg 


Holmai 


Eyes 


Cffcca 


Nail 


Manof^e 


Lips 


Hignoughn 


£eard 


Cakta 


Tongue 


Tohon 


Sick- 


Incamgn 


Chin 


Sha-ha 


Dead 


l^ann 


Ears 


Jiivi 


Devil 








IJOH 
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Hen . . 


Sun 


Chae 


Moon 


Hdyi 


Wind 


Onijo 


Water 


Gnam 


Calm 


Tenfagi 


Day-light 


Sciajin 


Evening 


Hatahom 


Night 


Kamben 


Noon 


Menzovi 


Ycfterday 


HolaSas 


To-morrow 


Cbarcu 


Great 



Mombefchi Small 
Koan Strong 

At loan Weak 

Jo Yes 

jit chiouL No 
Lapoa Is good 

Piji Is enough 

Tbiou Me or I, 

Mhiht You 

Kalakalayounde Farewell 
Emloum Gold 
Hcnoe Fire 

JDbeah Water 

Lboe Cloth 

Lanoa A ftrip they wear 
Gni Houfe 

Tanop Pipe 

Carrovaj Lemon 
Hoat Old Cocoanut 



Gninoo Green cocoaMil 
Nat Cane 

Pantan Rattan 

Aptejo Cheft 

Cerum Needle 

Hendel Mufket 

Henatboa Knife 
Danon Medicine 

Heja Betel Nut 

Acba Betel Leaf 

Cion Lime 

Cbapea Hat 

Lenzo Handkerchief 

^ Thefe two laft words 

are borrowed from the 

Portugtufe. 
Hancban Chapes Put on 

yourhai 
Not A hog 

Ham A dog 

Codbin A cat 

Taffoach Hen 
Oi&tJ Egg 

Inlegne Birds neft » 

Cattocb Parrot 

Cba Fife 

Ctf^ Tortoifefliell 

Hamno To eat 

P^^w To drink. 

Etaja To fleep 

Ha^caou To buy 
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ISenvhq - - 


. To fell 


Para - - Dollar, or filver 


1 

Loam 


To lay down Tbanula 


Black 


Hancibatena Come hither Cbunla 


Red 


Gou 


Be gone 


Unat ' 


White 


Hetbaj 


To laugh 


Camialamagn 


Striped 


Mourn 


To weep 




cloth 


Hanan 


To dance 
To rain 


■ 




Hame 






Pbeumboj 


To fmoke 


NUMERALS^ 


Hanfcimnga 


: To walk 






Duonde To 


paddle or row Hedn - 


-One 


Pcufbili 


To fet down Had 


Two 


Hababon 


To vomit 


Loe 


Three 


Achicienga 


To ftand 


Toan 


Four 


Hicbi acker i 


To fpeak 


Tanee 


Five 


Jibe bet 


To write 


Tafotd 


Six 


jijouly 


To light 


IJat 


Seven 


Luva 


Lead 


Enfoan 


Eight 


Cardn 


Iron 


Eancata 


Nine 


Cbdnlo 


Shirt & coat Sicom 


Ten 


Hanba 


Breeches 


Sicom bean Eleven 


Hanbo Ma 


Stockings 


Sicom baa 


Twelve 


Dbanapola 


Shoes 


Hemomtbouma Twenty 


Halbar ' 


Bracelet 


Rocate 


Thirty 


Henpojou 


Chair 


Toanmoan tbiuma Forty 


Cberdcbd 


Table 


Sicomjicom Hundred 



It feems that they have no expreffion for the 
numbers beyond forty, except by multiplication. 

Trees of great height and fize are to befeen in 
their woods of a compafl texture^ well calculated for 

X naval 
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naval conftruflionsf*^; but the protJiiftions of 
vhich they arc more particularly careful, are the 
cocoa and areca trees, the laft being chiefly for theif 
own confumjjlion i as they chew it all day long with 
tobscco, betel-leaf, and Diell-lime : the former ' 
not only ufeful for their own and their hogs' i 
rifiiment, but alfo an obje£l of trade. MoHofd 
country flrips, that arc bound to P^a From 'either* 
the coafts of India, touch at the Nicchar lO^nds, 
order to procure a cargo of cocoa-nuts, uhich thei 
purchafe at the rate of four foe a tobacco-leaf, ano^ 
one hundred fur a yard of falue^oth, and a bottle 1 
of cocoa~iiut oil for four leaves of tobacco. The 
tropical fruits grow in thefe iOands exquifitely 
flavoured, the ^ine-applc in particular: wild cinna- 
mon and iaflafras grow there ftlfo? the eofFce-tree 
in twoyears yields fruit; yams *rc to be found for 
three ta four months in the year only, and are eaten 
by the natives inftcad of the lartnn, a nutritive 
fruit-, in the dcfcription of whicii, and the tree 
that produces it, we fliaU here endeavour to be very 
particular. 

The tree that bean this nutritive fruit, is a 
fpeciesofPtf/ffi, called by them Lamm, by tht Per- 
tygwft Mellori, and is very abimdant in thofe 
iftands, as well as in Carnicobar : it grows promif- 
cuoufly in the woods, among other trees, but it de- 
lights, more particnlarly in a damp foil. The 

(o) Otit of tliefe traei our people -nt ^wn, that mafaicd 
mat btboDu in ciieum&rence, oi {ft/-&Br iocti 

trunk 



V 



1 
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tmnk is often firaight, thirty, or thirty-five feet 
high, and ten or twelve inches (the oWeftiven two 
feet) in circumference : the bark \% fmooti), afli- 
toloured, with equidiftant interfedions of a com- 
pad hard texture in its interior part, birt foft tod 
quite hollow in the centre from the tiop of the 
trunk ; the leaves grow dilpofed like a calyx about 
three feet long and four inches broad, enliform and 
icttkate, of a dark green hue, and of a tenacious 
Bard fubftance : the roots are out of the ^round^ 
and inserted at eight or ten feet on the trunk, ac-» 
cording to its age, b^ing not quite two feet in the 
earth : the fruit which has the ihape of a pine, and 
the fizie of a large Jaca^ comes out of the hottom 
of the leaves : the age of a man is Jeldonl iufficient 
to fee the trees bearing fruit : its weight forces it 
out of the leaves, and, when it is nearly ripe^ 
which is known by the natives on the change of its 
colour from green to, yellowiih, it is gathered^ aatd 
-weighs from thirty to forty pounds. The drupca 
are loofened by thrufting a piece of iron between 
their interftices : the exterior furface is cut off, and 
thus put into earthen pots covered with leavesjtbeii 
boiled on a flow fire for fevcral hours together : the 
fruit is fufficiently boiled, when the medullary part 
"of it becomes foft and friable ; it is then taken 
^rom the fire and expofed to the cold air ; when 
cold, the drupes are feparated from the ftalk, and 
the medullary part preffed out by means of a 
Ihell forced into them. Within the woody part of 
-jithe drupes^ there are two feeds^ in fhape and tafte 

X 2 much 
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much like almonds : the foft part is then collefled , 
into a fpherical mafs, and, in order to extraS: all 
the ftringy fragments remaining in it by the coai^^ 
preflion'of the fhell, a thread is palTcd and rep; 
until the whole is extrafted, and it conies ouT 
fcQly clean : it is then of a pale yellow eg 
much refembling^o/M/fl, or the drefTed mealf 
Zea Mays, and in tafte much like ic 
newly prepared, it has an acidity, to which 3 
very ftrongly, if long expofed to the atmS 
but it may be preferved a long time, if wc^ 
vercd. 

It is certain, that the Nicehar bread-fruit tr^ 
differs very efler.tially from the palm defcribed KJB 
Mr. Massun, and found in the interior parts * 
Africa, which bears a fort of bread-fruit. Oh 
fliowing to Mr. MAssoN,in March, 1790, the draw- 
ing of the tree here defcribed, he.was pleafingly fur- 
prifed at the novelty^ and declared he had never be- 
fore fcen it. It differs alfo from the bread-tree 
found in Olabeite, and defcribed by Capl. Cook in 
his Voyage round the World, as will appear very 
evident on a reference to the notes of that' work. 
Sonic fhrubs, whofe leaves refemble much tbofe of 
the Nictibar bread-fruit tree, are to be feen on the 
Ceromandrl coaft, and in the Ifle of France, where 
they thrive in fomc degree, but never attain the 
height of ihofc at Nicobar: imperfeft fmall fruits 
are fcen onro a year fprouting out, and the inha- 
hitams derive un advantage from the leaves i>f the 

■ tree 
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tree, which they convert into mats and bags to hold 
coffee. 



NOTE by tke PRESIDENT. 

|\_- far as we can determine the clafs and order 
plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, wc 
bl^fely pronounce, that the Liram oi Nicobar \s 
t&Shi of the Arab:, the Cctaca of the Indians, 
Knd ^^ Pandamts of our botanifts, which is defcribed 
pety awkwardly (as Koenig firft obferved to me) in 
bile Supplement ioLinn^us; he had himfelfde- 
HCribed witli tliat ekiant «»c//rtl^/j, which conftitutes 
tne beauty of the Unnean method, not only the 
vondciful fruclificauon of the fragrant Citaca, but 
mod of the flowers, which are celebrated in San- . 
Jcritt by poets for their colour or fcent, and by 
phyficians for their medical ufe ; and, as he be- 
queathed his manufcripts to Sir-JosEPH Banks, we 
may be fure, that the publick fpirit of that illuftri- 
tjus natui-alift will not fufFer the labours of his 
learned friend to be funk in oblivion. Whether the 
Pandanus Leram be a ncvi /pedes, or only a va- 
riety, we cannot yet pofitively decide ; but four of 
the plants have been brought from Nicobar, and 
feem to flourifh in the Company's Botanical Gar- 
den, where they will probably bloflbm; and the 
greatcft encouragement will, I truft.be given to the 
cilhivation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
X 3 weighing 
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veighiDg twenty or thirty pounds^ and containing 
a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable and nutri« 
tive in a high degree, would, perhaps, if it were 
common in thefe provinces, for ever fecure the na- 
tives of them from the horrors of famine ; and the 
Pandanus of Bngal might be brought, I conc^iv^ 
to equal perfection with that of Kicckar^ if due care 
were taken to plant the male and female trees in the 
fame place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfefi and unproduSive frnit^ 
and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only bjr dm 
help of its radicating branches. 



NOTE ox PAGE 294. 

Thovgb Ixttk cap be added to M. FoiTKE'sdefirripcioB of dla 
84dmigant9 or Hinpidat ^a/kt edmlAwt, yet, as Ca^)tun Foeeest was 
a perfed mafkr of the M^€^ tongue, and defciibed 011I7 what he 
had ieen, it will not be amils to fabjoin his accoont of that fingnlav 
bird. << The bird with an edible neft is called, (ajs he, JtaauJmai 
*' by the natives cf the M'Jmccas^ apd Lajamg-htjoKghj the Malmjti 
" k is Uack as jet, and very mach'!ike a marten, bat coofidenb]/ 
*' fmaOer. Its nefts, wluch the Malayt call Saramg^ are feaod io 
" caves, and generally in thofe to vhich die fea has accds ; and. aa 
*' they are boih in rows on perpendicolar rocks, from which the 
*' yoong birds frequently fall, thofe cares are frequented fay fifh, 
*' and often by fnakes, who are banting for ptcy : they are made 
'* of a ilimy gelatinoes fubfiance found on the fhoie, of the fea 
*' weed called agalagal^ and of a foft greenifll fizy Blatter often ieev 
on rocks in the (hade when the water oozes fiom abenre. ^fiefine 
a man enters foch a cave, he (kooM frighten oot the birdSf or keep 
'' his face covered. The JaimaUm lays her eggs fiwr times a 

^' year. 
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'* year, but only two at a time : if her neft be not torn from tlie 
'* xock, (he will ufe it once more> but it then becomes dirty and 
'« black : a neft, ufed but once before it is. gathered, muft be dried 
" in the ihade^ fince it eafily abTorbs moi{lure» and, if expofi^d to 
*' the fun, becomes red. Such pdibte neih arc fometimes foand in 
*' caves, which the Tea never enters, but they are always of a dark 
'^* hue, infte^d of being, like that now produced, very nearly pella* 
'* cid : they may be met with in rocky iflands over the whole caft- 
'* ern Archipelago, (by far the largeff in the world) but never, I bc- 
^' lieve, on the coaftof C/6//ra, whither multitudes of them are car* 
*^ titd hotn Bafauia. The white and tranfparent ne5s are highly 
♦* Hleemed, and fold at Baicrjia for (cvQh, eight, nine, or ten i^ol- 
^ lars a catty of i jlb. but the crafty Chv.efe at that port, who 
<• pack up the nefts, one in another to the fength of afoot or eigh- 
^* teen inches, that they may not eafily be broken, feldom fail* by a 
^* Vfirieiy of a^r^ccs, tp impote on their ciD|:Jc5refS.** 
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WRITTEN IN 1784, AND SINCE MUCH ENLARGED, 



By THE PRESIDENT. 






M 



USICK belongs, as a Science^ to an interefting 
part of natural philofophy, which, by mathe- 
matical deduftions from conftant phenomena, ex- 
plains the caufes and properties of found, limits 
the number of mixed, or barmonick, founds to a cer- 
tain feries, which perpetually recurs, and fixes the 
ratio, which they bear to each other, or to one 
leading term ; but, confidered as an Jrf, it com** 
bines the founds, which philofophy diftinguifhes in 
fuch a manner as to gratify our ears, or affed our 
imaginations, or, by uniting both objefts, to capti- 
vate the fancy while it pleafes the fenfe, and, 
fpeaking, as it were, the language of beautiful na- 
ture, to raife correfpondent ideas and emotions in 
the mind of the hearer : it then, and then only be- 
comes what we call di fine art, allied very nearly to 
verfe, painting, and rhetorick^ but fubordinate ia 

its 
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ks fuhftlons to pathfetick poetry, and inferior in its 
power to genuine eloquence. 

Thus it is the province of the pbilofopher^ to dif^ 
cover the true direftion and divergence of found 
propagated by the fucceffive compreffions and ex- 
panfions of air, as the vibrating body advances and 
recedes ; to (how why founds themfelves may ex^ 
cite a tremulous motion in particular bodies, as in 
the known experiment of inftruments tuned in uni» 
fon ; to demonftrate the law, by which all the parti- 
cles of air, when it undulates with great quicknefs, 
are continually accelerated and retarded ; to com- 
pare the number of pulfes in agitated air with that 
of the vibrations, which caufe them :^ to compute 
the velocities and intervals of thofe pulfes in atmo* 
fpheres of different denfity'and elafticity; to ac* 
count, as well as he can, for the affeflions, which 
mufick produces ; and, generally, to inveftigate the 
many wonderful appearances, which it exhibits : 
but the artijiy without confidering, and even with- 
put knowing, any of the fublime theorems in. the 
philofophy of found, may attain his end by a happy 
&Ie£iion of melodies and accents adapted tb paflionate 
verfe, and of ttTries conformable to regular metre ; 
and, above all, by modulation^ or the choice and va- 
riation of thofe modes^ as they are called, of which, 
as tl)ey are contrived and arranged by the Hindus^ 
it is my defign, and (hall be my endeavour, to give 
you a general notion with all the perfpiduity, that 
the fubjeft will admit* 

AlfTHOUGH 
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AtTHOUGH we muft aflign thefirft rank^tranf- 
cendcntly and beyond all comparifofi^ to that 
powerful mufick, which may be denominated the 
fitter of poetry and eloquence, yet the lower art of 
pleafing the fenfe by a fucceffion of agreeable 
founds, not only has merit and even charms, but 
may^ I perfuade myfelf, be applied on a variety df 
occafions to falutary purpofes : whether, indeed^ 
the fenfation of hearing be caufed, as many fufped, 
by the vibrations of ^n elaftick ether flowing over 
the auditory nerves and propelled along their folic} 
capiliaments, or whether the fibres of our nerveSj^ 
which f^<£in indefinitely divifible, have, like the 
ilrihgs of a lute, peculiar vibrations proportione4 
Uy their length and degree of tenfion^ we have not 
fufiicient evidence to decide; but we are very fure 
that the whole nervous fy&em is affe&ed in a fin-r 
gular manner by combinations of found, and thai 
melody alone will often reheve the mind, when it 
is oppreffed by intenfe application to bufinefs of 
ftudy. The old mufician, who rather figurativclyj^ 
we may fuppofe, than with philofbphical feriouC* 
nefs, declared the foul iifelf io be nothing but barnmry^ 
provoked the fprightly remark of Cicero, that be 
drew his pbihfopby from the art mbicb he profeffei^ 
but if» without departing from his owa art« he had 
merely defcrihed the human frame as the nobleft 
and fweetett of mufical inftrunients, endued with a^ 
natural difpofition to refonance and fimpathy, aU 
tcrnately affefting and afFefted hy the foul which 
pervades it, his defcription ipig^hti perhaps, have 

beea 
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been pbyfically juft, and certainly ought not to 
ha/ve been haftily ridiculed : that any medical pur^ 
pofe may be fully anfwered by mufick, I dare not 
aflert ; but after foodj when the operations of di-^ 
geftion and abfprption give fo much employment 
to the veflels, that a temporary ftate of mental re^ 
pofe muft be found, efpecially in hot climates, cC^ 
fential to health, it feems reafonable to believe, 
that a few agreeable air3i either heard or played 
without effort, muft have ail the good effefts of 
fleep and none of its difadvamages ; putting tbejoui 
in twm^ as Milton fays, for any fubfequent exer« 
tk>n ; an experiment^ which has, often been fucceiH 
fully made by rtyfelf, and which any one, who 
jdeafes, may eafily repeat* Of what I am going to 
add, I cannot give equal evidence; but hardly 
know how to difbelieve the teftiraony of men^ who 
' had no fyftem of their own to fupport^ and could 
^.have no intereft in deceiving me : fir ft, I have 
been affured 'by a credible eye witnefs, that two 
wild antelopes ufed often to pome from their woodj» 
U> thp place, where a more favage be^ft, Sira'jud- 
BAULAH9 entertained himfelf with concerts, and 
that they liftened to the ftrains with an appearance 
of pleafure, till the monfter, in whofe foul there 
was no mufick, ihot que of them to difplay his ar« 
chery : fecondly^ a learned native of this country 
told me, that be had fVeqitiuitly feen the moft ve- 
nomous and maJignantfnakes leave their holes,< upon 
hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he fuppofed, 
j[jEiV(r thjpi^ pe(i|li^ 4el^l*(» 4nd^ thifdly^ an inteU 
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ligent Perfian, who repeated his ftory again 4nd 
a^ain, and permitted me to write down from hi* 
lips, declared, he had more than once been prefent^ 
when a celebrated lutanift, M/rzi Mohammed, fur- 
named BuLBUL, was playing to a large company in 
a grove near Sbzrdz, where he diftinClly faw the 
nightingales trying to vie with the mufician, fome- 
times warbling on the trees, fomctimcs fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wiflied to ap- 
proach the inftrument, whence the melody pro- 
ceeded, and at length dropping on the ground in a 
kind of extafy, from which they were foon raifed, 
he aflured me, by a change of the mode. 

The aftonifhing effefts afcribed to mufick by the 
old Greeks, and, in our days, by the CJbine/e, Per^ 
fianSy and IndianSy have probably been exaggerated 
and embellifiied ; nor, if fuch efFefts had been 
really produced, could they be imputed, I think, to 
the mere influence of founds, however combined 
or modified : it may, therefore, bie fufpefted,. (not 
that the accounts are wholly fiftitious, but) that 
fuch wonders were performed by mufick in its 
largeft fenfe, as it is now defcribed by the Hindus^ 
that is, by the union of voices^ injlrumenis, and ac^ 
tion ; for fuch is the complex idea conveyed by the 
word Sangita^ the fimple meaning of which is no 
more ihdiU fymphony i but moft of the Indian books 
on this art confift accordingly of three parts, gdna^ 
vddya, nriiya^ or fong, percujfion^ and dancing; the 
firft of which includes the meafures of poetry, the 
fecond gxtends to inftrumcntal mufick of all forts, 

and 
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and the third includes the whole compkfs of the- 
atrical reprefentation. Now it may eafily be con- 
ceived, that fuch an alliance, with the potent auxi- 
liaries of diftinft articulation, graceful gefture, and 
well adapted fcenery, muft have a ftrong general 
effeQ, and may, from particular affociations, ope- 
rate fo forcibly on very fenfible minds, as to excite 
copious tears, change the colour and countenance, 
heat or chill the blood, make the heart palpitate 
with violence, or even compel the hearer to ftart 
from his feat with the look, fpeech, and a&ions of a 
man in a phrenfy : the effeft muft be yet ftronger^ 
if the fubjeft be religious ^ as that of the old Indian 
dramas, but great and fmall (I mean both regular 
plays in many afts and fhorter dran>atick pieces on 
divine love) fe^ems in general to have been. In this 
way only can we attempt to account for the indu- 
bitable effefts of the great airs ahd impaffioned re» 
citative in the modern Italian dramas, wl>ere three 
beautiful arts, like the Graces united in a dance, 
are together exhibited in a ftate of excellence, 
which the ancient world could not have furpaffed 
and probably could not have equalled; an heroick 
epera of Metastasio, fet by Pergolesi, or by 
fome artift of his incomparable fchool, and repre- 
lented at Naples^ difplays at once the perfeftion of 
human genius, awakens sill the affeflions, and cap- 
tivates the imagination at the fame inftant through 
all the fenfes. 

When fuch aids, as a perfeft theatre would af- 
ford, are not acceffible, the power of mufick muft 
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in proportion be kfs; but it will «rer be verf 
confiderable^ if the words of the long be fine in 
thenUelves^ and xx)t* only well translated into the 
language of melody^ with a complete union of mu- 
fical and rhetorical accents^ but cleaVly pronounc* 
ed by an accotnplilhed finger, who feels what he 
fings^ and fully underftood by a hearer, who lias 
pafiioas to be moved ; efpecially if the compofer 
has availed himfelf in his tranjlatitm (for fuch may 
his compofition very juftly be called) of all thofc 
advantages, with which nature, ever fedulous to 
promote our innocent gratifications, abundantly 
fupplies him. The fird of thofe natural advantages 
is the variety of modes^ or manners, in which the 
/even harmonick founds are perceived to move in 
AiccelBon, as each of them takes the lead, and con- 
fequcntly bears a new relation to the fix others* 
Next to the phenomenon of fcven founds perpetu- 
ally circulating in a geometrical progrefGon, ac- 
cording to the length of the ftrings or the number 
of their vibrations, every ear muft be fenfible, that 
two of the feven intervals in the complete feries, 
or oQave, whether we confider it as placed in a 
circular form, or in a right line with the firft found 
repeated, are much fhortex than the five other in- 
tervals; and on tbefe two phenomena the modes 
of the Hindus (who feem ignorant of our complicate 
cd harmony) are principally conftreSed. Thtt 
longer intervals we fhall call tones, and the ftiortet 
(in compliance with cuftom) yJwwYonf 5, without men- 
tit)ning their exaS ratios; and it it evident, that, sis 
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the ^ces of the iemitones admit ftt)en ▼ariations 
relative to one faadamentai IbuDd^ there are as 
many modes^ ^vkicfa maf be called frmary^ but ^n^ 
. tnuft aot confound them with our modern mode% 
wlach re&ijit from the fyfiem of accords now efta* 
hlifiied in Lwropt : they may rather be compared 
with tbofe of the Roman Oburch^ where feme vala^ 
able remnants of old Grecian mufick are preferred 
in the fweet, majeftitic, fimple^ and aSe&ing ftraina 
of the Plain Song. Now^ fince each of the tonet 
may he divided^ we £nd twelve femhones in the 
whole feries ; and, fince each femitone may in its 
turn becofne the leader of a feries formed after the 
model of every primary mode^ we have /even times 
twehcy or eigbty-four^ modes in all, of which y^w^jr- 
feven may be named fecmdary ; and we fhall fee ac- 
cordingly that the Perjian and the Hindus (at leaft 
in thcTX moft popular fyftem) have exaftly eighty^ 
fowr modes, though diftinguiflied by different ap« 
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fMcllations and arranged in different claffes : but^ 
fince many of them are unpleafing to the ear, 
others difficult in execution, and few fufficiently 
maii&ed by a charafte^r of (entiment and exprefllon, 
which the higher mufick always requires, the ge<% 
snHS of jdne Indians has enabled them to retain the 
MMPii^ of modes, which nature feems to haveindi* 
eated, and to give each of them a character of its 
own by a happy and beautiful contrivance. Why 
any one feries of founds, the ratios of which are 
afoertained hy bbfervation and expreffible by fi-- 
fures, fiiQiuld have a peculiar effe£l on the org^n of 
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hearing, and, by the auditory nerves, on the mincl^ 
vill then only be known by mortals, when they 
fliall know why each of the feven colours in the 
rainbow, where a proportion, analogous to that of 
mufical founds, mod wonderfully prevails, has a 
certain fpecifick efFeft on our eyes; why the 
fhades of green and blue, for inftance, are foft and 
foothing, while thofe of red and yellow diftrefs and 
dazzle the fight; but, without ftriving to account 
for the phenomena, let us be fatisfied with know- 
ing, that fome of the modes have diftinft percepti-^ 
ble properties, and may be applied to the expref* 
fion of various mental emotions ; a faft, which 
ought well tp be confidered by thofe performers^ 
who would, reduce them all to a dull uniformity, 
and facrifice the true beauties of their art to 
an injudicious temperament. 

The ancient Greeks, among whom this delightful 
art was long in the hands of poets, and of mathe- 
maticians, who had much lefs to do with it, afcribc 
almoft all its magick to the diverfity of their MoJef, 
but have left us little more than the names of them, 
without fuch difcriminations, as might have enabled 
us to compare them with their own, and apply them 
to praQice: their writers addrefled themfelves 
to Greeks, who could not but know their national 
mufick ; and moft of thofe writers were profeiTed 
men of fcience, who thought more of calculating 
ratios than of inventing melody ; fo that, whenever 
we fpcak of the foft Eolian mode, of the tender Z-y- 
dian, the voluptuous lonick^ the manly Dorian, or 

the 
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tlie animating Phrygian, we ufe mere phrafes*, I be 
lievie. without clear ideas. For all that is known 
concerning the mufick of Greece^ let me refer thofe, 
who have no inclination to read the dry works of 
the Greeks themfelves, to a little traft of the learn- 
ed Wallis, which he printed as an appendix to 
the Harmonicks of Ptolemy, to the Diftionary of 
Mufick by Rousseau, whofe pen, formed to ^luci;* 
date all the arts, had the property of fpreading ligh^ 
bfefore it on the darkeft fubjefts, as if he bad writ,* 
ten with phofphorus on. the fides of a cavern ; and* 
laftly, to the diflertation of Dr. Burney, who pair- 
ing (lightly over all that: is obfcure, explains with 
perfpicuity whatever is explicable, and gives digni- 
ty to the charafter of a modern mufician, by uniting 
it with that of a fcholar and philofopher* 

THh unexampled felicity of our nation, who dif- 
fufe the bleffings of a mild government over the 
fineft part of India, would enable us to attain a 
perfeft knowledge of the oriental mufick, which is 
known and pra6lifed in thefe Briti/h dominions not 
by mercenary performers only, but even by MufeU 
mans and Hindus of eminent rank and learning : a 
native of Cdjhdn, lately refident at Mur/heddbdd, had 
a complete acquaintance with the Perjsan theory 
and praftice ; and the beft artifts in Hinduftan would 
theerfully attend our concerts: we have an eafy 
kccefs to approved 4fiatick treatifes on mufical 
compofitioD, and need not lament with Chardin^ 
that he neglefted to procure at Isfahan the expla- 
nation of a fmall traft on that fubjeft, which heJ 
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carried to Europe : we may here examine the heft 
inftruments of /ffia, may be matters of ihem, if we 
pleafe, or at leaft may compare them with ours : 
the concurrent labours^ or rather amufements, of 
fevcral in our own body, may facilitate the attain- 
ment of correft ideas on a fubjeft fo delightfully 
interefting ; and a free communication from time 
to time of their refpeftive difcoveries would con« 
duQ: them more furely and fpeedily, as well as 
more agreeably, to their defired end. Such would 
be the advantages of union, or, to borrow a term 
from thd* art before us, of harmomims accari^ in alii 
our purfuits, and above all in that of knowledge. 

On Ptrfian mufick, which is not the fubjeft of 
this paper, it would be improper to enlarge : the 
whole fyftem of it is explained in a' celebrated col- 
leftion of trafts on pure and mixed mathematicks, 
entitled DurratuUidj\ and compofed by a very 
learned man, fo generally called Aildfm Sbirazi, or 
the great fhiJofopber of Shirdz; that his proper 
name is almoft forgotten ; but, as the modern Per^ 
Jians had accefs, I believe, to Ptolemy's harmo- 
nicks, their mathematical writers on mufick trfcat it 
rather as a fcience than as an art, and feem, like 
the Greeks^ to be more intent on fplitting t<^«8 into 
quarters and eighth parts, of which th^y compute 
the ratios to fhow their arithmetick^ thdn i^li difu 
playing the principles of modulation as it may af^ 
feft the paffions. I apply the fame obfervation to 
a fhort, but mafteily, traft of the famed Asu'si'ka^ 
and fufped that it is applicable to M elegant eflay 
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in Verfian^ C9X\6iSbamfu*ldfwdt, of which I have not 
bad courage to read more than the preface. It wil| 
be fufficient to fubjoin on this head^ that the Perfians 
diftribute their eigbty-four modes^ according to an 
idea of locality, into twelve rooms^ twenty-four re^ 
iejfes^ and forty-eight angles or corners : in the beau- 
tiful tale known by the title of the Four Dervifes^ 
originally written in Perfia with great purity and 
elegance^ we find the defcription of a concert, where 
your fingers, with as many different inftruments, ar^ 
reprefented *' modulati^ in twelve makdms ^or pir^ 
** dabs^ Xyttnxy 'font JhobabSi and forty-eight gti/habs^ 
and beginning a mirthful fong of Ha'fiz, on 
vernal delight ill the perdab named rdft^ or di^ 
reft.'* All the twelve perdabs, with their appro* 
pridXtd Jhobabs, are enumerated by Ami'n, a writer 
and mufician of Hinduftdn^ who mentions an opi« 
nion of the learned, that only feven primary mode$ 
were in ufe before the reign of Parvi'z, whofp 
mufical entertainments are magnificently defcribed 
by the incomparable Niza'mi : the modes are 
chiefly denominated like thofe of the Greeks and 
Hindus^ from different regions or towns ; ' as, among 
the perdabs^ we fee Hijdz^ Irak, hjahdn: and,, 
among the JhSbabs, or fecondary modes, Zdbul, Ni^ 
Jhdpur, and the like. In 2l Sanfcrit book, which 
(hall foon be particularly mentioned, I find thp 
fcale of a mode, named Hi/eja, fpecified in the fpU 
lowing verfe : 

Mdns'figraba fa trfdjd'c*bild bijijajlufdydbnc. 
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The name of this mode is not Indian; and, if t 
am right in believing it a corruption of Hijdz, 
which could hardly be written otherwife in the Nd-- 
gari letters, we muft conclude, that it was imported 
from Perfia : we have difcovered then a Perjian or 
Arabian mode with this diapafon^ 

D, E, F«, G«, A, Bi C«, D ; 

where the fir ft femitone appears between ^z fourth 
^ndi fifth notes, and the fecond between the Jtvtnib 
and tigbth^i as in the natural fcale Fa^fol^ la, fi, ut^ 
re, mi, fa : but the C«, and G«, or ga and ni of 
the Indian author, are varioufly changed, and pro- 
bably the feries may be formed in a mariner not 
very different (though certainly there is a diverfity) 
from our major mode of D, This melody muft 
necefTarily end with the f/ih note from the tonick^ 
and begin with the tonick itfelf; and it would be 
a grofs violation of mufical decorum in India, to 
fing it at any time except at the clofe of day : 
thefe rules are comprized in the verfe above- cited j 
but the fpecies of o£lave is arranged according to 
Mr. Fowke's remarks on the Vind, compared with 
the fixed Swaragrdma, or gamut, of all the Hindu 
mufician^* 

. Let us proceed to the Indian fyftem> which is 
minutely explained in a great number of Sanfctit 
books, by authors, who leave arithmetick and geo-» 
metry to their allronomers, and properly difcourfe 
on mufjck as an art confined to the pleafdres of 
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imagination^ The Pandiis of this province unam- 
moafly prefer the Ddmodara to any of the popular 
Sangitds ; but I have not been able to procure a 
good copy of it, and am perfeftly fatisfied with the 
Ndrayav^ which I received from Benares, and in 
which the Ddmodar is frequently quoted. The Per- 
fian book, entitled a Prefent from India, was com- 
pofed, under the patronage of Aazsm Sha'h, by the 
very diligent and ingenious Mirza Khan, and 
contains a minute account of Hindu literature in 
alU or moll of, its branches : he profeffes to have 
extrafted his elaborate chapter on mufick, with the 
ailiftance of Pandits^ from the Rdgdrnava, or Sea of 
Paffions, the Rdgaderpana, or Mirror of Modes, the 
Sabbdvindda, or Delight of Affemblies, and fome 
other approved treatifes in Sanfcrit. The Sangita^ 
derpan, which he alfo names among his authorities, 
has been tranflated into Perjian ; but my experience 
juftifies me in pronouncing, that the -M(7fi6^/i have 
no idea of accurate tranjlation^ and give that name 
to a mixture of glofs and text with a flimfy para- 
phrafe of them both ; that they are wholly unable, 
yet always pretend, to write Sanfcrii words in Ara^ 
lick letters ; that a man, who knows the Hindus only 
from Perjian books, does not know the Hindus ; and 
that an European^ who follows the muddy rivulets of 
Mufelman writers on India, infteadof drinking fron;i 
the pure fountain of Hindu learnjng, will be in per- 
petual danger of mifleading himfelf and others, 
prom the juft feverity of this cenfure I except nei- 
.th^r Apu'i^FAZL, nor his brother FauiV nor Moh- 
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*ANi Fa'ni\ nor Mirza'kha'n himfelf; and 1 
fpcak of all four after an attentive perufal of tbeir 
Vorks. A traft on mufick in the idiom of Mai*^ 
hurdf with fcveral effays in pure Hindujldm, lately 
pafTed through my hands ; and I pofTefs a differta* 
tiqn on the fame art in the foft dialed of Panjab^ or 
Pancbanada^ where the national melody has^ I am 
told, a peculiar and ftriking chara£ler r but I aiQ 
very little acquainted with thofe dialers, and per- 
fuade myfelf, that nothing has been written in 
them, which may not be found more copioufly and 
beautifully exprefled in the langiuige, as the Hindus 
perpetually call it, of the Gods, tliat is of their an- 
cient bards, philofophers, and legiflators. 

The moft valuable work, that I have feen, and 
perhaps the moft valuable that exifts, on the fubjefl 
of Indian mufick, is mmcd Rdgavibd^ba, or Tie Doc^ 
-trine of Mujical Modes ; and it ought here to be 
mentioned very particularly, becaufe none of the 
Pandits, in our provinces, nor any of thofe from 
Cdji or Cajhmir, to whom I have (hown it, appear to 
have known that it was extant ; and it may be con- 
fidered as a treafure in the hiftory of the art, which 
the ieal of Colonel Polier has brought into lightj^ 
and perhaps has preferved from deftruftion. He 
had purchafed, among other curiofities, a volume 
Containing a number of feparate effays on mufick in 
profe and verfe, and in a great variety of idioms t 
befides trafts in Arabick, Hindis and Per/tan^ it in^ 
eluded a fhort effay in Latin by Alstedius, with an 
tnteTlineary Perfian tranflation^i in which the palTagei 
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quoted from Lucretius and Virgil made a fingu- 
lar appearance ; but the brighteft gem in the ftring 
^as the R^dgavihodba^ v^hich the Colonel permitted 
my Ndgari writer to tranfcribe, and the tranfcript 
was diligently collated with the original by my Pan- 
iit ai^d myfielf. It feems a very ancient compofi- 
tion^ bm is lefs old unqueftionably than the Ratna^ 
cdra by Sa'rnga De'va, which is more than once 
mentioned in it, and a copy of which Mr. Burrow 
procured in his journey to Hcridwar : the name of 
the author was So'ma, and he appears to have been 
a pra&ical mufician as well as a great fcholar and 
an elegant poet ; for the whole book, without ex- 
cepting the ftrains noted in letters, which fill the 
fifth and laft chapter of it, confifts of maflerly cou«r 
plets in the melodious metre called A'ryd ; the Jirfi^ 
thirds and fourth chapters explain the do£lrine of 
mufical founds, their divifion and fucceflion, the 
variations of fcales by temperament, and the enu-r 
meration of modes on a fyflem totally differeni 
from thofe> which will prefently be mentioned; and 
the fecond chapter contains a minute defcription of 
different Vtnds with rules for playing on them. Thi$ 
book alone would enable me, were I mafter of my 
time, to compofe a treatife on the mufick of India^ 
with afliftance, in the practical part, from an Euro- 
pean profeflbr and a native player on the Vina ; but 
I have leifure only to prefent you with an efTay, 
and even that, I am confcious, muft be very fuper- 
fieial ; it may be fometimes, but, I truft, not often, 
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erroneous ; and I have fpared no pains to fecure 
myfclf from errour. 

In the literature of the Hindus zW nature is ani- 
mated and perfonified ; every fine art is declared to 
have been revealed from heaven • and all know- 
ledge, divine and human, is traced to its fource in 
the Vedas ; among which the Sdmavida was intended 
to be fun^^ whence the reader or finger of it is 
called Urlgdtri or Sdmagay in Colonel Polier's co- 
py of it the drains are noted in figures^ which it 
may not be impoffible to dccypher. On account of 
this diftinftion, iay the Brdhmens, the fupreme pre^ 

Jervifig power y in the form of Crishna, having enu- 
merated in the GUd various orders of beings, to the 
chief of which he compares himfelf, pronounces, 
that " among the Vedas he was the Saman." From 
that Veda was accordingly derived the Upaveda of 
the Gandbarbas, or muficians in Indra^s heaven ; fo 
that the divine art was communicated to our fpecies 
by Brahma' himfelf or by his a3ive pawsr Seres* 
WATi', the Goddefs of Speech; and their mytholo- 
gical fon Na'red, who was in truth an ancient law- 
giver and aftronomer, invented the V/nd; called alfo 
Cach*bapl, or Tefludo ; a very remarkable faft, which 
may be added to the other proofs of a refemblance 
between that Indian God, and the Mercury of the 
Laiians. Among infpired mortals the firft mufician 
is believed to have been the fagc Bherat, who was 
the inventor, they fay, of Ndtacs^ or dramas, repre- 

-Rented with fongs and dances, and author of a mufi- 
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cal fyftem, which bears his narte. If we can rely 
X>n Mi'rzakha'n, there are four principal MataSj or 
fyftems,the firft of which is afcribed to Iswara^of 
Osiris ; the fecond to Bherat; the third to Ha- 
NUMAT^ or Pa'van, the Pan of Indfa, fuppofed to 
be the fon of Pavana, the regent of air; and the 
fourth to Callina't'h, a Rijhi^ or Indian philofo- 
pher, eminently (killed in mufick, theoretical and 
pra8,ical : all four are mentioned by So'ma ; and it 
is the tbird of them, which muft be very ancient, 
and feems to have been extremely popular, that I 
propofe to explain after a few introduftory remarks; 
but I may here obferve with So'ma, who exhibits a 
fyftem of his own, and with the author of the Nd-- 
rdyan^ who mentions a great many others, that aU 
moft every kingdom, and province had a peculiar 
ftyle of melody, and v^ry different names for the 
modes, as well as a different arrangement and enu- 
meration of them. 

The two^ phenomena, which have already been 
ftated as the foundatioq of mufical modes, could 
not long have efcaped the attention of the Hindus 
and their flexible language readily fupplied them 
with names for the feven Swaras^ or founds, which 
they difpofe in the following order, Jhddja, ipro^ 
Jiounccdjharja, rijhaiba, gdndbdra, madiyama, pan^ 
chama, dbaivafa, nijhdda; but the firft of them is em-* 
phatically named Jivara^ or the founds from the im-, 
portant office, which it bears in the fcale ; and 
hence, by taking the feven initial letters or fyllables 
of tbofe words, they contrived a notation for their 
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airs> and at the fame time exhibited a gamuts at lea^ 
a« convenient as that of Guido : they call it fwarar 
grama or Jeptaca^ and fcxprefs it in this form : 

^^> ^'> S^> ^^% P^> dha^ nU 

three of which fyllables are, by a Cngular concur* 
rcnce cxaQly the fame^ though not all in the fanic 
places^ with three of thofe invented by David M03- 
TARE, as a fubftitute for the troublefome gamut ufed 
in his time, and which he arranges thus ; 

Be, ce, diy gay /^, ms, »/V 

As to the notation of melody, fince every Indian 
confonant includes by its nature the (bort vowel a^ 
five of the founds are denoted by fingle confonants, 
and the two others have different fhort vowels taken 
from their full names ; by fubflitqting long vowels, 
the time of each note is doubled, and other marks 
are ufed for a farther elongation of them ; the oc-^ 
laves above and below the mean fcale, the cpnnec-* 
tion and acceleration of notes, the graces of execun 
lion or manners of fingering the inftrument,are ex- 
preffed very clearly by fmall circles and ellipfes, by 
little chains, by curves, by ftraight lines, hQrizoi>ta) 
or perpendicular, and by crefcents^ all in various; 
pofitions : the clofe of a ftraii> is diftingui(hed by ^ 
lotos-flower; but the time and meafure'^re detpr- 
ynined by the profody of the verfe andby jbe com- 
parative length of e^ch fylla^l^a vitlj which tvery 

note 
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note or affemblage of notes refpeftively corre- 
fponds* If I underftand the native mu(icians» they 
have not only the cbrotnalick, but even the fecond, 
or new, enharmonick, genus ; for they unanimoully 
reckon twenty-two s'rutis^ or quarters and thirds of 
^ tone, in their oftave : they do not pretend that 
thofe minute intervals are mathematically equals 
but confider them as equal in praflice, and allot 
them to the feveral notes in the following order ; to 
fay ma, and paj four ; to ri and dba, three ; to gs 
and ni, two ; giving very fmooth and fignificant 
names to each s^rutL Their original fcale, therc*^ 
fore, (lands thus, 

Saj ri, ga, fna, pa, dha^ ni, fa^ 

Jj^S' 3s' 2i' 4s' 44' 35' 25' 

The femitones accordingly are placed as in our 
diatonick fcale : the intervals between the fourth 
and fifth, and between the firfl and fecond, are ma-« 
jor tones ; but that between the fifth and fixth, 
•which is minor in our fcale, appears to be major in 
theirs ; and the two fcales are made to comcide by 
taking a s'ruti froni pa and adding it to dba, or, in 
the language of Indian artifts, by railing Servaretnd 
to the clafs of Sdntd and her lifters; for every 
i'ruti they confider 9s a little nymph, and tjie 
nymphs of Panchama, or the Jifth note, are Mdlini, 
Cbapald, Lola, and Servaretnd, while Sdntd and h^r 
two fifierfl regularly belong to Dbaivata : fuch at 

leaft 
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lead is the fyftem of* Co'h^la, one of ihe'ancienl 
bards^ who has left a treatiTe on mufick. 

Sa'MA feems to admit, that a quarter or third of 
a tone cannot be feparately and diftinSly heard from 
the Vind ; but he takes for granted, that its effeft is 
very perceptible in their arrangement of modes j 
and their fixth, I imagine, is almofl: univerfally di- 
miniflied by one snui ; for he only mentions two 
modes, in which all the feven notes are ttnahered. 
] tried in vain to difcover any difference in pra3ice 
between the Indian fcale, and that 6f our o\^n ; hut, 
knowing my ear to be infufficiently cxercifed, I 
requefted a German profcffor of Qiufick to accon»« 
pany with his violin a Hindu lutanift, who fung iy 
90i( fon>e popular airs on the loves of Crishna and 
Ra'dma'; he aflured me, that the fcales were the 
fame; and Mr. Shore afterwards informed me, 
that, when the voice of a native finger was in tune 
with his harpfichord, he found the Hindu feries of 
feven notes to afcend, like ours, by a ftiarp third. 

For the conftruftion and charafler of the Vznd^ 
1 muft refer you to the very accurate and valuable 
paper of Mr. Fowke in the firft volume of your 
Tranfa£ifons ; and I now exhibit a fcale of its ^n^ 
ger board, which I received from him with tl^ drawl- 
ing of the inftrument, and on the corrednefs of 
which you may confidently depend : the regular 
Indian gamut anfwers^ I believe pretty nearly %q 
our major mode : 

and. 



^ayc 3t^t 






•id 



SI 



•* 



It 

a 

9- 

GO 



ri 
3a 
ni 

dha 
dha 

pa 

ma 
ma 

ri 
ri 

sa 

ni 
ni 






¥; 

nj 



bo 



bo 



dha ^ 



ea 



dha ^ 



w 






xna 



jna 



V^K^%L 



n3 



^ ^ 



I- 



A 



aiid, when the fame fyllables are applied to the 
hotes, which compbfe our minor mode, thdy are 
diftinguifhed by epithets expreffing the change^ 
which they fuffer. It may be necelTary to add, be- 
fore we comd to the Rdgas^ or modes, of the Hindus^ 
that the twenty-one murch^banas, which Mr. Shore's 
native mirii^ian confounded with the two and twenty 
s'rulisy appear to be no more than /even fpecies of 
diapafon multiplied by threey according to the dif- 
ference of pitth in the compafs of three oftaves. 

Ra*ca, which I tranflate a mode, properly fignU 
lies a pajfion or affeSlion of the mind, each mode be* 
ing intended, according to Bherat's definition of 
it, to move one or another of our fimple or inixed 
aflFeSions \ and we learn accordingly from the Nd^^ 
riyan, that, in the days of Crishna, there werey&* 
tetn thoufand modes, each of the Gopis at Mat*hurcL 
chufing to fing in one of them, in order to captivate 
the heart of their paftoral God. The very learned 
So'ma, who mixes no mythology with his accurate 
fyftem of Rdgas, enumerates nine hundred and JSiciy 
poffible variations by the means of temparament, 
but felefts from th^m, as -applicable to praQice, only 
twenty-ikree primary modes, from which he deduces 
many others 5 though he allows, that by a diverfity 
t)f ornament and by various contrivances, the Rd^ 
gas might, like the waves of the fea, be multiplied 
to an infinite number. We have already obferved, 
that eighty-four modes or manners might naturally be 
formed by giving the lead to each of our twelve 
founds, and varying in feven different ways the po- 

fitioa 
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leaving one fpecies of melody without any fuch te^. 
ftriflioni So ma reckons eigbi variations in refped 
of time ; and the fyftem of PaVan retains that num-^ 
ber alfo in the fecond order of derivative mode$« 
Every branch of knowledge in this country has 
been embelliQied by poetical fables ; and the in-» 
ventive talents of iht Greeks never fuggefted a more 
charming allegory than the lovely families of the iiM 
JtagaSf named^ in the order of feafons above ex-% 
hibited, Bhairava, Ma/lava, Siii'raga^ Hindo- 
LA or .Vasanta, Di'PACA, and Mf/cha; each of 
whom is a Genius, or Demigod, wedded to five Rd* 
ginis, or Nymphs, and father of eight little Geniij 
called his Putras^ or Sons; the fancy of Shakspeah 
and the pencil of Al^ano might have been finely 
employed in giving fpeech and form to this afiem^ 
blage of new aerial beings, who people the fairy- 
land of Indian imagination; nor have the Hindu 
poets and painters loft the advantages, with which 
fo beautiful a fubjeQ; prefented them* A whole 
chapter of the Ndrdyan contains defcriptions of the 
Rdgas and their conforts, extracted chiefly from the 
Ddmodar^ the Caldncura, the Retnamd/d, the Cbandri* 
cd, and ^ metrical tra6l on mufick afcribed to the 
GodNA'RED himfelf, from which, as among fo many 
beauties a particular feletlion would be very per- 
plexing, I prefent you with the firft that occurs, and 
have no doubt, that you will think the Sanfcrit lan«« 
guage equal to Italian iu foftnefs and elegance ; 
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Lila vihar6na van&]itaral6^ 
*Cbmvan prafunini vadhu fah&yah^ 
Vilafi v£f6dita divya murtih • , 
Srirdga 6iha prat'hitah prit'hivyam. 



cc 



The demigod Sri'ra'ga, famed py^r ;all this 
earth, fweetly fports with his nymphs, gathering 
^' frefli bloflbms in the bofom of yon grqi^e ; and 
** his divine lineaments are diflinguiflied through 
*' his graceful vefture." 

Thbss and limilar images, but wonderfully di-* 
verfified, are exprefled in a variety of meafures, 
and reprefented by delicate pencils in the Rdgatnd^ 
Ids, which all of us have examined, and among 
which the moft beautiful are in the pofitefiion of 
Mr. R. Johnson and Mr. Hay. A nyoble work 
might be compofed by any mufician and fcholar, 
who enjoyed leifure and difregarded expenfe, if 
he would exhibit a perfect fyftem of Indian mufick 
from Sanfcrit authorities, with the old melodies of 
So'ma applied to the fons of JayadeVa, embellilh- 
ed with defcriptions of all the modes accurately 
tranflated, and with Mr. Hay's Rdgamdld delineate 
ed and engraved by the fcholars of Cipriani and 
Ba^itolozzi. 

Let us proceed to the fecond artifice of the 
Hindu muiicians, in giving their modes a diftinS 
charader and a very agreeable diverfity of expref^ 
fion, A curious paffage from Plutarch's Trea* 
tife on Mufick is tranflated and explained by Dr. 
BuRNEY, and ftands as th^ text of the moft inte« 

Z refting 
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refting chapter in his diflertatioB t finM I cannot 
procure the original, I exhibit a paraphrafe of his 
tranflation^ on the correftnefs of which t can rely ; 
but I have avoided, as much as poffible, the techni^ 
cal words of the Greeks^ which it might be neccffary 
to explain at fome length. " We are informed, fays 
•' Plutarch, by Aristoxknus, that muficians 
*^ afcribe to Olympus of Myjia the invention of 
^ enbarmamck melody, and conje£lare, that, when 
he was playing diatonically on bis flute, and fre- 
quently paffed from the higheft of four founds 
•* to the lowed but one, or convcrfely, &ippi»g 
*' over the fecond in defcent, or the third in alcent^ 
^ of that feries, he perceived a fingular beauty of 
** expreffion, which induced him to dtfpofe the 
" whole feries of feven or eight founds by fimilar 
** Ikips, and to frame by the fame analogy his De-^ 
^* rian mode, omitting every found peculiar to the 
** diatonick and chromatick melodies then in ufe, 
^* but without adding any that have fince been made 
^* eflfential to the new enharmonick : in this genus^ 
•• they fay, he compofed the Nome, or ftrain, called 
** Sp^en, becaufe it was ufed in temples at the 
** tinte of religious hbaihms. Thofe, it feem«, wer^ 
^ the 7M enharmonick melodies ; and are ftill re* 
•• tained by fome, who play on the flute in the an. 
«• tique ftyle without any divifion of a femiftone i 
«* for it was after the age of Olympgs, that the 
•• quurtor of a tone was admitted into the Lj^dian 
•• and I^hygiM modes ; and it was he, therefore^ 
^ vho, by introducing an exquifite melody before 

nnknowir 
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^ Unknown in Grfec4^ became the .^Hthor and parent 
"** of the moft beautiful and affe^ijQigj39ur7<;k<," 

This method then of adding to the charaQer and 
eSiei^ of a mode by diminifllun| tJae number of its 
jpiirotive founds^ ^as introduced by .a Gr^ek of tbp 
lawer AJla, who flouriihedf accg^f^ing tg the learned 
and accurate writer qf the Travels of A;^ ACHAasi$» 
about the middle of the tbirtect^b cen(uiy befo^ 
Christ I but it muft have been older ^U among 
the Hivous» if the (yfteiv, to whicb I ^^^ return^ 
was a&ually invejgLted in the age of Ra'ma. 

SiNCJi it apjpie^rs fron^ the Ndri^an, that $hir^^fce 
modes are in general i^fe^ and the reJl \^y rarely 
applied to praSice^ I ihall exhibit only the fcales 
of the fist Rdgas and thirty ii!^^iitti» according to So'-* 
UfA, the authors quoted Jn li^^Ndrdyan, and the 
books explained by P^mcUtf t» Hikza'x^a'h ; on 
whqfe qredit . J ii\uft r^Iy for that of Qfcifbba, which 
I cannot find in my Sanfcrii treatifes on mul^ck : 
had I depended on him for information of greater 
confequence, he would have led me into a very fe- 
rious miftake s for he ailerts. what I now find erro« 
neous^ that the graba is the firft note of every 
mode) with which every fong, that is cgmjpoff d in 
it» inuft invariably begin ft^i ^n4^ Three d^in- 
gui{h«d founds in each ipode are called /ro^^, »]l^ 
fa^ ans'a, and the writer of t^e Ndr.^m .d/?fiuw thwn 
in the two following cpyplets : 

Grak^ fwarah & ityui^ yd gUadau famarpitahy 
Nydfa fwaraftu fa pr4$Q yo gitadifam^tisQah * 

Z 2 Yo 
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Y6 vyaQivySuijac6 gan^i yafya ftWc* rtugimifiah, 
Yafya fcrvatra bihulyam vidyans'oipi nfip6tattla6V 
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*' The note, called graba; is placed at thfc'begin- 
*^ ning, and that named nydfa,'^,t the fend, of kfcrtig : 
^ that note, which difplays the peculiar 'melody, 
•* and to which all the others are fubordinate', that, 
^ which is always of the greateft ufe; is like a for 
•' vereign, though a mere '4^^, or portion/* 

** By the word vdJi, fays the commentator, he 
*' means the note, which announces and afcertains 
*' the Rdga, and which may be confidered as the 
•* prefent origin of the gtaba and nydfa :'* this 
clearly Ihows; I think, that the ans'a muft be the 
tonick ; and we 'fhali find, that the two other notes 
are generally its third and fifth, or the mediant and 
the dominant. In &it poem entitled Magba there is 
a mufical fimile, which may illuftrate and confirm 
our idea : 

Analpatwit pradhanatwad ans'afy6v4tarafwarab, 
Vijigi{h6rnripatayah prayanti pericb&ratam. 

•* From the greatnefs, from the tranfcendent qua- 
•« lities, of that Hero eager for conqueft, other 
*' kings march in fubordination to him, as other 
*' notes arc fubordinate to the ans'a.** 

If the ans'a be the tonick, or modal imte, of the 
Hindus, we may confidently exhibit the fcales of the 
Indian modes, according* to So!ma, denoting by an 

afterifk the omiffion of a note : 

Bhairava ; 



OF-TIffi.HINDUS. 



I. 4> 



ur 



Bff AttAVA::; ffdha^ ni, fa, 



VardUii 
Medbfamddii 

Smndbavl : 
Bengali : 

Ma'lava : 

Gonddcri : 
Suft'bd^att : 
Cacuibd : 
SaiRA'aA: 
MalavaM: 
Mdravi : 
Dbantfdsi : 

A/dvtrh ^ ' 



• fa, ri, 4^, 

•ma, pa, . *, 

fa^ ri, ^tf, 

&, r/, ♦, 

* 

ri. ^«> 
fa, ri, 

^a, ma, pa, 

n/, fa, ri, 

fa, ri. 






ri, ga,, ma, pa, 

ir^tf, pa, 4ha, «/» 

«/> fa, ♦, ga. 

ma, p^, i/^j, nu 

ma, pa, cJ^tf, *• 

ma, pa, dha, nL 

gay mz^ pa, dha. 
dha, ft/, fa, rL 

♦, ma, pa, *. 



ga^ ma, pa, *, m. 






HI, 

fa, 
ftf, ma, pa, 

fa, ri, ia, 
iHHi^ipi, dha, 
HiNDo'tA'!* fm«|>- ♦; dha, 
RdmMfrl s ' ' fa, ri, -"^tf, 
Dis'dcfii^ I ^a, ma, pa, 
Leb'tdt ■ I fa, ri, ga, 
Veldvali : 
Palamanjdri'. C 

Dl'PACA ; 

Cimbddl : 

iVif«4 : , 
Ciddri : ' 

Camdtl : 
Ms'cHA ; 



i2^<7, »/, fa. 



n. 



«M, 



< fa, 



fa, r/, $a, 

fa, n, ^a, 

fa, ri. 



L »» fa» 



Z3 



not kt So^MA* 
not in So'ma. 
ga, ma, pa, iGtf« 

ma, p9, • - -^,' ii/» 

♦, »/, fa, *. : 
ma, pay • ^, • fUm 
ma, *, ^dha, nu ^ 
»e, fa, ri, i^a* 
»/i fa, *, ^^. ' ' 
ma, pa, dha, ffi. ' 
dba, *, fa, riV' . 
ma, *, .dha, nu u- 
*, ga, ma; * . 
notinSo'iCA* 
not in S'o^MA. 
pa, dha, ni, fa, 
ma, pa, dba, *« 
ma, pa, dba, ni. 
ga, ma, pa, dha, 
ga, ma, pa, *, 
not in So'MAt* 

Taccd : 
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Taccd : 


'fa. 


t'u 


g"» 


Melldrl ; ' ' 


- 'dha. 


• 


fa. 


Gurjari i \ ■< 




^«. 


ma.' 


BbupdB: 


g^> 


• 

• 


jpa. 


De/acrt: 


If". 


ri. 


ga» 



ma^ pa, dha^ nL 

yi, *, ma, p*. 

*, dha, fif, f2« 

ilfejji ♦, fa, rim 

19U, ^a^ dha^ fir. 

Ix is impoffible, that I ihould have erred much, 
if at aU, ip.\the'* precedingr tabl^, becaufe the ce;^- 
larity t)f th^ Sanfirit metre hast in general enabled 
me to co/re6^ the manufcript, ; t>at I haire fome 
doubt aflf X0i¥ilavalii of vhich pa is declared tp be 
the Ms^^^ ior /tlonickv fftough it is faid in the .iame^ 
line, thatbf>th.]^a and ri taay be omitted : I there-^ 
fore^ have fuppofed dha io ht the true readingi 
both MiHK&vKi^AN and the Ndrdyan exhibiting that 
note as the leader of the mode* The notes printxf 
ed in //tf/iwl::letters are varioufly changed by umpe-* 
rament oii^by Qiakes and other grioea; but, eiven if 
I were able to give you in words a dill|ii& notion 
of tbofe ohfingesi the account of each mode wouid[ 
be infufferably tedious, and fcarce intelligible with^ 
ofiji the affiftance of a mafterly performer on die 
Indian ly^e^ According to the beft authorities m« 
duced in the tfarogan^ the thirty-fix modes arCj^ ia 
fomc provinces, arranged in thefe forms : 



Bhairava; 
Varati ; 
Mcdhyoinddi \ 
Bbairavl : 
Saindbav\ : 
J^engdli : 



dha, 

fa, 
ni, 

A 
pa, 

Lfa. 



ni, 
fa. 

♦ 
> 

dha. 



ra, 

ga. 



n, ga* 
ma, pft, 

ga, ma, 

ma, ♦, 

fa, ri. 



"4 ga^ ma^ pa. 



dha^ 

pa* 
dha, 

ga, 

dha. 



pa, 

ni. 

dha* 
ni, - 

ma, 

ni. 



Ma' LAVA ; 
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GSndacri : i fa, 
SuJPbdvati : i dka» 



Sri'^a^ca: 

MdUvafri : 
Mirml %* 

A!j[0meri : 

HiKiuy^LA: 
Rdmacri : 

Lelitdi 

Di'pACA ;. 

CmMi: 

Ceddri : 
Carndii : 
Me'gha: 
Ttfcci : 
Melldri : 
Gurjari : 
Biupdii : 
jyifacrl ; 



^, dha, ni, fe, rf/ ga^ 

pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga; ' 

fa, rl, ga, itia, '^^ dha» 

♦, ga, ma,- pa^ ♦ ti. 

«*, A ri, ga, ma, \ 

not in the Ndt^ym^ 

ri, ga, ma, /n, dha, nu 

ri» ga, ma, pa, iha^ ni. 

^, ga, ma, pk, dha, tii« 

11, ga, «kr, pa, dha, ni. 

rif ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

ga, m^ pa, dha, ni, fa. 

♦, ga, ma, ♦, dha, ni. 

r;, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, *. 

♦, ga, ma, pa, ♦, ni. 

ni, fa^ ri, ga, ma, pa« 

ifcr, ni, fa, r/, ga^ tna. 

omitted. 

^% <*!• g^> nia, pk, dha. 

ri, ga, ma,, pa, dha, m. 

ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

omitted^ 

fd> fi» gdj nia, pa, dha. 

ni, la, ri, ga, ma, pa. 

(a mixed mode.) 

ni, *, ri, ga, ma, *. 
' omitted in the Ndrdyan* 

ri, ga. • pa, dj,a, • 

fa. * ga, ma, pa, ♦. 
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Amo^g the fcales juft enumerated we may fafely 
fix on th^t of Sri'ra'ga for our own major mode^ 
lince it$ form and cbarader are thus defcribed in a 
SaitfcrU couplet : 

Jatinyafagrahagrimans'6{hu (ha'djo' Ipapancbtmabp 
Sringaravirayorjneyah Srirdgd gjitacovidaUu 



cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 



Muiicians^ know Srirdga to have fa for its prin- 
cipal note apd the firft of its fqale, with pa^imi- 
nifhed, apdi tq- be ufed.for expr^ding heroick 
love and .valopr^'\iNow the diminution of pm 
by one i^ruti gives us the modem European fcale» . 

ut^ re^ mi, fa^ fol, la, fi, ut. 

with a minojT ton^, or^, as the Indiana would exprefs 
Uj witji three s'ru^is, between the fifth and fixth 
notes. 

On. the forpfiulas exhibited by Mi'rzakha'n I 
have lefs re\iance ; but, fince he profeffes to give 
them from S^nfcrii authorities, it feemed proper to 
tranfcribe theni ; . 



5!HAII^AVA : fdh^i. 

Varan : 
Medbyamddi : 
Bbairavi : 
Sainbavi : 
Bengali : 



< 



# 



fa, ri, ga, ma, pa^ dha, ni. 

ma, pa, dha^ ni, fa, ri, ga« 

ma, pa, dha, ni, fa, ri, ga. 

fa, ri, ga, m^, pa, dha, ni. 

. fa^ ri, ga, mz^ pa, dha, ni. 

Ma'lava : 
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J)isi : 

Cambodi : 
Netta : 
Cidarix 
Camatii 
Mecha: 
Taccax 
JMiUari : 
Gurjari : 
Bhupali : 
Difacrii 




Ma'lava: 
To'dli 
Cm'di : 
Cdndacri : 
Suft'hdvati : 
Cacubbdi 

§ 

Sri'ra'ca : 
Mdlavqfri : 
JMfar^ : 
Dbaftfdsi : 
Va/anti : 
A'fivertt 
HiNDOLA,: r fa^ 
Rdmacri: I fa> 
Bes'dcfiti. J ga, 
X^/a: jdha, 

Ij^aR : I dha^ 

DiPACA : r fa. 




dha» 



ri, 

• 

fa, 

ni, 
ni, 

ri. 
ri> 



ga» 

fa. 
fa. 

ga. 

ga. 
*. pa, 
pa, dba, 

ri, ga, 
ni, fa, 

*. ga, 
' ga, 
pa, 
fa. 

fa. 
dha, ni,. 

ri, ga. 



* 
-ma, 

ni, 

ni. 



ri, ga, ma. 



ni, 
ni, 

&. 
fa, 
ni, 

ri, 
ni, 

ga» 
ga. 
ri, 



fa, 
dha, 

ri, 
fa, 

g«. 

« 

ma, 

ma, 
ga. 



ina^ pa^ 

ma^ pa, 

ma, ♦, 

ga, ma, 

ri, ga, 

rif ga, 
ma, pa, 

ma, pa, 

ga, ma, 

ni, ri, 

ma, pa, 
« « 

ma, pa, 
ma, pa, 
dha, ni, 

\ ga, 
' ri, ga, 

&^ ri, 
ma, .pa, 

♦ dha, 

ri, ga, 

pa, ma, 

ga, ma, 

ga, ma, 

ri, ga, 
ma, pa, 

ri, ga, 
pa, dha, 
dha, ni, 
ma, pa^ 



dha^ 

dha, 

dha^ 

pa, 

ma, 

ma, 

dha, 

dha, 

dha, 

dha/ 
ma, 

* 

(I 

VOAt 

■ma, 
ga. 

dha, 
ni, 

I 

ma, 

ga* 
pa, 

pa, 

* 

dha, 
ma, 
ni, 
pa, 

dha. 



ni. 
nL 

ni. 

» 

* 

pa. 
ni. 
ni. 
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^S ON THE MDSICAL MODES 

It fB»y reafonabiy be fulpcded» that the MfgM 
wriier ^coold not have Aowd the diftindion^ whkh 
maft ivecefiarily bave been made, between the dif* 
ferent nK>des, to which he affigns the ramefbrmula * 
and^ as to his inveriions of the not^s in fome of the 
Rdginist I can only fa/, that no fuch changes ap- 
pear is the S^uffcrii boc^s^ which I have infpeded* 
I leave our fcholars and muficians to find» aittong 
the fcales here exhibited, the Dman mode of 
OLYUPtis; but it cannot efcape notice* that ike 
Cbinefe fcale C, D, E, ♦, G, A, ♦, correfponds- very 
nearly with gs^ ma^ pa, \ ni^fs^ \ or the MarmA of 
So'Wa : we have long known in Setgai^ from the 
information of a Scotch gentleman &illed in nu»» 
ficky that the wild, but charming jnelodia of the 
ancient highlanders were formed by a fimilar aauti* 
lation of the natural fcale. By fuch mutilatioiiy^ 
and by various akerations of the notes in tontiif 
the Vimd^ the mimber of modes might be augnieiit* 
cd indefettdys and Callina't'ha, admiu Mssif 
into bis f> ftem, allo^ing^ nymphs, inftead ofjhe^ 
to each of his mufical deities ; for Dipaca^ which is 
generally confidered as a loft mode, (though Mi'a^ 
^a'khas exhibits ahe notes of it) he fufoftitules 
PaKcbama ; for HiKdota, he gives us Vafmita^ or the 
Spring; and for Mcceo^^ Naiandrdya^ or CatSBKA 
the Dancer; all wiih fcales rather different from 
thofe of Pa VAN. The fvftcm of Iswara which 
may have had fome affinity with the old £gypiim 
inufick invented or improved by Osrais, neaify 
rcfcmhlcs ii>at of Has u mat, but the names and 

fcales 
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kAti are a little^ Varied ; ia all the fyftetnSj the 
nameS'of -th^^^modes are fignificant^ and fome of 
them asfancifol as tbofe of the fairies in.the Mid«* 
Ebmhier Night'i Dream. Forty-eight new modes 
irere^addtfd by Bhirat^ who marries a nymph^ 
thehce callcfd Bbdtyd^ to each PiUra^ or Son, of a 
RdgA \ thus adniitting, in his nmfical fchool, an 
halted Md $birPf^tV9o maimers of arranging the.feries 
^f note$» ^ - * '" 

Hai> the Indian empire continued in full energy 
for the laft two thoufand years^ religion would, no 
doubt, have given permanente to fyftems of mufick 
invented, akS the Hindus believci by their* Gods, and 
adapted co •myftical poetry^ t but fuch have been 
the revolutions of their government 6ilce the tiAie 
of AtEXANDEa, that, although the Saafcrii books 
have |ireferved the theory of their mufical compo* 
fition, the pradice of it feems almoft wholly loft 
fas all the Pandiis and R<yas confefs) in Gam^ and 
Magarba, or the provinces of Bengal and Bebar. 
When I firft read the fongs of Jayade'va, who has 
prefixed to each of them the name of the mode in 
which it was anciently Tung. I had hopes of pro-^ 
curing the original mufick ; but the Pandiis of the 
finith referred me to thofe of the weft, and the 
Br4bmens of the weft would have fent me (o thofe 
of the north ; while they, I mean thofe of Nepal 
aiMl Cajhmir^ declared that they had no ancient mu<^ 
fickf but ims^ned, that the notes to the Gifagovin^ 
ia muft exift, if any where, in one of the fouthern 
|rQvi|i(es^ where the poe( was bQrn : from all this 

I cQllc^ 
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I coHcB, that the art, which flouriihed in 
many centuries ago, has faded for want of .due cvir 
ture, though fomefcanty remnants of.it.may^ per* 
haps, be preferved in the paftoral roundelays of 
Mat*burd on the loves and fports of the Indum 
Apollo. We mud not, therefore, be furprifed, if 
modern performers on the Vina have little or no 
modulation^ or change of mode, to which' paffionate 
mufick owes nearly all its enchantment; but that 
the old muficians of India, having, fixed od a lead- 
ing mode to exprefs the general charadfer of the 
fong, which they were tranflating into like m'^ficci lan^- 
guage, varied that mode> by certain rules, according 
to the.variatioB of-ieothDent or pailion in the po- 
eticaV.pfaTafef,; and.. always returned -to it at thd 
ciofe.of £he air, many reafons indiiice.nie tp bq<^ 
]ievG<9 though I cannot but admit,' that tbdrmodu*' 
lation miift have been greatly confined by the re- 
ftridion of certain modes to ■- certain feafons and 
hours,, unlefs tbofe reftri&ions belonged merely tq 
the principal mode. The fcale of the Vind^ vn 
find, comprized both our European modes, and, if 
feme of the notes can be raifed a femitone by a 
Itronger preffure on the frets, a delicate arid exp^r« 
lienced finger might produce the effeft of minute 
enharmonick intervals : the co^ftrudion of the in,-^ 
flrument, therefore, feems to favour my conjefturci: 
and an excellent judge of the fubjeft informs ]uw?j; 
that, " the open wires are from time to time ftrupjc) 
** in a manner, that prepares the ear for a ch^gft 
^' of modulation, to which the uncommonly' XuU 
* " and 
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** and fine tones of thofc not^s greatly contribute.** 
Wfc litay add^ that the Hindu poets* never fail to 
cfcatigts the metre^ which is their mde^ according to 
the change of fubjeS; or fentiment in the fame 
piece ; and I could produce inftances of poitical 
modulhtion' (if fuch a phrafe may be ufed) at lead 
equal to ttie moft affeding modulations of our 
greateft compofers : now the mufician muft natur-* 
ally have emulated the poet, as every tranflator 
endeavours to refemble his original ; and, fince 
ekch of th% Indian modes is appropriated to a certain 
afFe£lion of the mind, it is hardly poflible, that, where 
the paffion is varied, a (kilful mufician could avoid 
a variation of the mode. The rules for modula- 
tion feem to be contained in the chapters on mixed 
modeSy for an intermixture of Melldrl with To'dl and 
Saindbavl means, I fuppofe, a tranGtion, however 
(hort, from one to another : but the queftion muft 
remain undecided, unlefs we can find in the Sangi- 
tas a clearer account of modulation, than I am able 
to produce, or unlefs we can procure a copy of the 
Gttagdvinda with the mufick, to which it was fet, 
before the time of Calidas, in fome notation, that 
may be eafily decyphered. It is obvious, that I 
have not been fpeaking of a modulation regulated 
by harmony, with which the Hindus^ I believe, were 
unacquainted; though, like the Greeks^ they diftin- 
guiih the confmant and dijfofjant founds : I mean only 
fuch a tranfition from one feries of notes to another, 
as we fee defcribed by the Greek muficians, who were 
ignorant of bafrnQny^ in the modern fcnfe of the 
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wordj atidy perhaps, if they had known it evet . id 
perfedly, would have applied it folely to the fupt» 
port of melody, which alone fpeakft the languagi^ 
of paffion and fentinient. 

It would give me pleafure to dofe this eflay 
with feveral fpecimens of old Indian airs from, the 
fifth chapter of So'ma ; but I have lejfure only to 
prefent you with one of them in our own chara&er^ 
accompanied with the original notes : I feleSed the 
mode of Vafantdy becaufe it was adapted by Jaya- 
de'va himfelf to the moft beautiful of his odes, and 
becaufe the number of notes in So'ma compared 
with that of the fyllables in the Sanfcrii (tanza, may 
lead us to guefs, that the drain itfelf was applied 
by the mufician to the very words of the poct« 
The words are : 

Lalita lavanga lata perisOana c6mala xnalaya famire, 
Madhocara nicara carambita cocila cujita cnnja catire 
Viharati henriha farafa yaiante 

Nntyati yuvati janena {aman fac'hl virahi janafya danaitS* 
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While the foft gale of Malaya wafts perfume 
from the beautiful clove-plant, and the recefs of 
each flowery arbour fweetly reibunds with the 
** drains of the Cocila mingled with the murmurs of 
*' the honey-making fwarms, Heri dances, O love- 
'* ly friend, with a company of damfels in this ver- 
•' nal feafon ,- a feafon full of delights, but painful 
" to feparated lovers/* 

I HAVE noted So'ma's air in the major mode of 
A, or fay which, from its gaiety and brilliancy, wcU 

exprefies 
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cicprt fi«s tbc gcucrai hilarity of the fong ; but the 

Sentiment pf tender pain^ even in a feafon of 4e-^ 

ligkte, firpm; the remeaibrance of pjeafuires no 

longer s^faifiable^ would: require in our mufick a 

change ^to the- minor mode; .and the air might be 

diipofcd in the form of a rondeau ending wijch the 

iecond line, Ot even with the third, where the fenfe 

is equally full, if it ftiould be thought proper to cx^ 

prefs by another modulation that imitative melcdy, 

which the poet has manifcftly attempted : the mea- 

fure is very rapid, and the air fiiould be gay, or 

even quick^ in exa£l proportion to it. 

AN OLD INDIAN AIR. 




la li ta la van ga la ta pe^i fi la na co mala ma la ya Ta 




mi re mad huca ra ni ca ra ca ram bi ta co ci la 




cu ji ta cun ja cu ti re 



tI ha ra ti he ri ri ha 




fa ra fa va fan te nrit ya ti yu va ti ja ne na fa mamfachi 





vi ra hi ja nafyadu ran te 



-TL 



:e=n: 



.^j. 



da ri ga ma pa dha ni ii 
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Thb preceding is a drain in the mode of Hin-' 
do'la, beginning and ending vith the fifth note^Zr^ 
but wanting pa^ and rij or the fecoSilld and fixth : 
I could eafily have found words for it in the 62- 
tagovinda^ but the united charms of poetry and mu* 
fick would lead me too far ; and I muft now with 
reludance bid farewel to a fubjed^ which I defpair 
of having leifure to refume. 
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MYSTICAL POETRY 



OF rat 



PERSIANS AND HINDUS, 



By the president. Tjf; 



I I 



A FIGURATIVE mode of exprcffing the fer- 
vour of devotion, or the ardent love of created 
fpirits toward their Beneficent Creator, has pre- 
vailed from time immemorial in Ajia ; particularly 
among the Perfian theifts, both ancient Hujhangis 
and modern Sufis^ who feem to have borrowed it 
from the Indian philofophers of the Viddnta fchool ; 
and their do£lrines are alfo believed to be the 
fource of that fublime, but poetical, theology, 
which glows, and fparkles in the writings of the old 
Academicks. ** Plato travelled into Italy and Egypt^ 
^' fays Clauo£ Feury, to learn the theology of 
*^ the Pagans at its fountain bead:" its true fountain, 
however, was neither in Italy nor in Egypt^ (though 
confiderable ftreams of it had been condu8[ed thi<* 
ther by Pythagoras and by the family of Mi sr a) 
but in Perfia or India, which the founder of the 
Italick fe& had vifited with a fimilar defign* What 
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the Grecian travellers learned among the fagcs of 
the eaft^ may perhaps be fully explained^ at a fea- 
fon of leifure, in another diflertation ; but we con-^ 
fine this effay to a Angular fpecies of poetry, which 
confifts almoft wholly of a myflical rdigious alle- 
gory, though it feems, on a tranfient view, to con- 
tain only the fentiments of a wild and voluptuous 
libertinifm : now, admitting the danger ef a poeti- 
cal ftyle, in which the limits between vice and en- 
thufiafm are fo roihute as to be hardly diftinguifh- 
able, we mud beware of cenfuring it feverely, and 
muft allow it to be natural, though a warm imagina- 
tion may carry it to a culpable excefs ; foF an ar- 
dently grateful piety is cdDgehial to the undepraved 
nature of man, whofe mind, finking ntidtt (btf mag- 
nitude of the fubjeCt, and ftruggling to expiiefs its 
emotions, has recourfe to metaphors^ an4 idfegories, 
which it fometimes extends beyond the Bounds 6f 
co6l reafon, and often to the brink 6t irbfurdit^. 
BAitRow, who would have been the fubKifidt ma- 
thematician, if his religious turn cf mmd bad rK>t 
made him the deepeft theologian of hi^ ^ge, de- 
fcribes Love as '* an affedion or inclination of the 
«• foul toward an objeQ, proceeding from an appre« 
** henfion and efteem of fome excellence or conve- 
•• nience in it, as its hanty, worth, or Utility, 
*' and producing, if it be abfent, a propoHionablt 
•* dcfire, and confequently an endeavour to obtain^ 
•« fuch a property in it, fuch pofleflGion of it, fuch 
** an nppnximaiiffn to it, tr unhn imib it, ks the thing 
^ is capable of; with a regret and difpleafure in 

failing 
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^ failing to obtain it, or in the want and lofs of it ; 
^ begetting likewife a complacence, fatlsfafiion^ anii 
•* delight in iti prefence, pofleffion, or enjoyment, 
** which is moreover attended with a ^ood will to- 
'* ward it, fuitable to its nature ; that is with a de- 
^^ fire, that it (hould arrive at, or continue in, its 
^ beft ftate ; Vrith a delight to perceive it thrive and 
** fleurifli ; with a difpleafure to fee it fuffer or.de* 
^* cay ; with a confequent endeavour to advance it 
♦* in aU goody and preferve it from all evil." Agree- 
ably to this d^fcription, which confifts of two parts^ 
and was defigned to comprife the tender love of the 
Creator towards created fpirits, the ^ great philofo- 
pher burfts forth in another place with his ufual 
animation and command of language, into the foU 
lowing panegyric, on thef pious love of human fouls 
towaird the author of their happinefs : ^' Love is 
'' die fweeteft and moft deleflable of all paOions ; 
** and, when by the conduct of wifdom it is direfled 
^ in a rational way, toward a worthy, congruous^ 
*• and attainable objeft, it cannot otherwife tjianlill 
*' the heart with ravifhing delight : fuch, in all re- 
** fpefts, fuperlatively fuch, is God j who, infinitely 
** beyond all other things^ deferveth our afFeSipn^ 
" as moft perfectly amiable and defirable ; as hav- 
'^ inff obliged us by innumerable and ineftimable 
" benefits ; all the good, that we have ever enjoyed| 
*\ or can ever expe£t^ being derived from hi§ pure 
'* bounty ; all things in the world, in competition 
*' with him being mean and ugly ; all things with^ 
^ out him, vain,4inprofitable, and hurtful to us. He 
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is the mod proper objeS: of our love ; for we 
chiefly were framed, and it is the prime law of 
** our nature, to love him ; our Joul^ from its origin 
'* tuilinftinff, vergctb toward him as its centre, and can 
«< iave no refi till it be fixed on bim : be alone can fa« 
*' tisfy the vaft capacity of our minds, and fill our 
** boundlefs defires. He, of all lovely things, mod 
*' certainly and eafily may be attained ; for, whereas 
*' commonly men arc crofled in their afFe^on, and 
*' their love is embittered from their affe^ng things 
" imaginary, which they cannot reach, or coy things, 
*^ which difdain and reje6l them ; it is with God 
** quite otherwife : he is mod ready to impart him* 
** felf ; he mod earnedly defireth and wooetb our 
love ; he is not only mod willing to corre- 
fpond in affedion, but even doth prevent us there^ 
in : He dotb cberijb and encourage our love by fwcit^ 
•* eft injluences and mojl confoling embraces ; by kindeR 
expreflions of favour, by mod beneficial returns ; 
and whereas all other obje6ls do in the enjoyment 
much fail our expeftation, he doth even far ex- 
•* ceed it. Wherefore in all affe8;ionate motions 
** of our hearts toward God ; in defiring him, or 
feeking his favour and friendfliip ; in embracing 
him, or fetting our edeem, our good will, our 
** confidence on him ; in enjoying him by devotional 
•* meditations and addrefles to him ; in a refleftivc 
** fenfe of our intered and propriety in him ; in that 
•' myfterious union of fpirit, wberehy we do clofely ad* 
*< bere to^ and are^ as it were infer ted in bim ; in a 
!* hearty complacence in his benignity,, a grateful 

•' fenfe 
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^ fenfe of his kindnefs, and a zealous dcfire of yield* 
** ing fome requital for ic» we cannot but feel very 
^ pleafant^tranfports: indeed, that celeftial flame, 
*^ kindled in our hearts by the fpirit of love, can* 
** not he void of warmth ; we connot fix our eyes 
^ upon itifidiie hcmoj^ we cannot tafte infinite fweet- 
'* nefit, we cannot cleave to infinite felicity, without 
^* alfo perpetually rejoicing in the firft daughter of 
^'^ Love -to God, Charity toward men; which, in 
** €omple€tion and careful difpofition, doth much 
^ refemble her mother ; for flie doth rid us from all 
** thofe gloomy, keen, turbulent imaginations and 
** pafikms, which cloud our mind, which firet our 
^ hieai^whichdifcompofetheframeof our foul; from 
* bofning anger, from ftormlng contention, from 
^ gnawnng envy, from rankling fpite, from racking 
^ fufpicion^ from diftra£ling ambition and avarice \ 
and, confequently, doth fettle our mind in an 
even temper, in a fedate humour, in an harmo- 
nious order, in thai pltafant ftdie $f trsMquilBiy^ 
^* wkUb malMralfy dcib refult from the vciddMce e/ irre^ 
** guUtr psffimu.** Now this paflage from Barrow, 
(which borders, I admit, on quietifm and enthufiaC- 
tic devotion} differs only from the myftical theology 
of the Sufi's and Yogis, as the flowers and fruiu of 
EMTcpe differ in fcent and flavour frcun thofe of AJia, 
or ^^ European differs from AfiaiUk eloquence; the 
fame ftrain, in poetical meafure, would rife up to 
the odes of Spekser on Divine Love and Beauty, and 
in a higher key with richer embelliOiments, to the 
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fongs of Ha^ffz and Jayade'va, tbc rkj^Utfes 6f 
tlie Maftraviy and thl^ itiyfteries df the Bbigatffah 

Before we come to th^ Perfidfts Md'Iniialii, let 
me produce ahothcr fp'^ctrten 'tUf kut&pehh thcolbgy^ 
colleded From a late excellent work oiF the itldfti-u 
ous M. Neke-r. '* Were men ^fiim^ted, fays he,^ 

with fublimfe thous^lits, dJdihfe'y refplfca Xht intl^ltec. 

tual power t'*?rh which they ix't adorhed, a%d tkke 
'* an intereiL in the dignity o/f theilr natikrfe, ttitey 
** would embrace with tranfport that fenfc of ¥^1- 
*^ gion, which ennobles theif faculties^ kecp*^6ir 
"minds in full ftrength, and unites themik^^i^s^ 
^^ with him, whofe immerifity oveVwhelrts them Vith 
^* aftoniftment : ctmfidcriftg tbemfelves ds ^ em&Mtioh 
^ from that iv^nite beings the Toorce and catufe tif fell 
^ things, they would then dJfdain to be toifled by a 
^' gloomy and faHe phitofophy, and w^ld cherifh 
^' the idea of a God, who creattd^ wh6 r^'tnerafeS^ 
^ who preferves this univerfe by invariable la\fr*s, ahcj 
^* by a continued chain of fimilar caufes producing 

fimilar effeSs ; who pervades all nature wtb hia 

divine fpirit, as an univerfal fouf, which moves,^ 
** direfts, and i'eftraihs the wonderful fabrick oj 
^* this world. The blifsful idea of a Gob fweetens^ 
^* every inomfent of X)ur time, and embeliifhcs before 
" us the path t>f life ; anites m deligbtfully to aH 
'" the beauties of nature, and aflbciates us with every 
^' thing that Kves or moves. Yes ; the whilbcfr bt* 

the gales, the murmur of waters, the peaceful a^ii? 

tation of trees ^nd XhrulpSj would concur toien^. 
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^ gage our laiods and affeil idw fettls with /endernefsp 
^ kP^s^r thoughts wer« elevated to tm tmvirfal camft^ 
^ if ve recognized oo all .fides the ^ork of Hiifi 
^ utmai^ w€ lovi: if we Biarked the traces of his au« 
^^ guft fteps aad benignant intentions i if we be^ 
^' lieved ourlelves a6lualiy pre&nt at the difplay of 
^ his houadlefs power> and tl;ie magnificent exer-» 
^ tions of iiis unlimited goodnefs. BenevolencCt 
^ among all the virtues^ has a charader xnore than 
^* human, iatnd a certain amiable fimplicity .in its na- 
^^ ture^ which feems analogous to the firfi iiea^ iht 
^^ original intention of conferring delight, which we 
^ necefljirily fuppoTe in the creator, when we pre-^ 
^ fimie to feek his motive in beftowing exifience : 
^' 1>enevolence is that virtue, or, .to fpeak jnore .em« 
** phatically^ that primordial beauty^ which preceded 
^ all times and all worlds ; and, when we refled on 
** it, there appears an analogy, obfcure indeed at 
*^ prefent, and to us imperfe8:ly known, between 
*' our moral inature and a time yet very remote, 
^ when we Ihall fatisfy our ardent wiihes and lively 
^ hopes, which conftitute perhaps a iixth, and (if 
^* the pbrafe may be ufed) a diftant, fenfe. It may 
^' even be imagined, that love, the brighteft orna* 
^ ment of our nature, love, enchanting and fublime, 
^* is a myfterious pledge for the aflurance of thofe 
V hopes; fince love, by difengaging us-from our- 
^' felves, by tranfporting us beyond the .limits of 
'*' OUT own being, is the firft ftep in our progrefs to 
'* a joyful immortality ; and, by affording both the 
y* pption and example of a cheriihed objeQ diftinft 
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f< from our own foulsj may be confidered as an in^ 
'' terpreter to our hearts of fomethingf which our 
♦' intelleds cannot conceive. We may fcem even 
*^ to hear the fupreme intelligence and eternal foul 
'' of all nature^ give this commiflion to the fpirits 
^' which emaned from him : Go ; admire m fmall 
^' portion of my works ^ and Jludy them i make yofur firfr 
^' trial of bappinejs^ and learn to love btm, who bejlowci 
•* //; butfeek not to remove the veil fpread over thefts 
*' cret of your exijlence : your natuh is compofed of tbofe 
divine particles^ wbicbj at an infinite dijlance,, eonfii^ 
tute my own ejfence ; btu you would be too near me^ 
^' were ycu permitted to penetrate the wyjlery of our fe-m 
paration and union : wait tbe moment ordained hy my 
wifdom J . and,, until that moment come^ hope' to ap^^ 
•^ preach me only by adoration and gratitude.** 

If thefe two. paflages were tranflated into Sanfcrit 
and Perfian, I am cojifidentj that the Veddntis and 
Sufii would confider 4hem as an epitome of their 
common fyftem ; for they concur in believing that 
the fouls of men differ inBnitely in degree, but not at 
all in i/W, from the divine fpirit, of which they are 
particles, and in which they will ultimately be ab- 
forbed; that the fpirit of God pervades the uni^ 
verfe» always immediately prefent ta his workj and 
confequently always in fubftance, that he alone is 
perfeft benevolence, pcrfeft truth,, perfeft beauty 1 
that the love of him alone is real and genuine love, 
while that of all other objefts is ab/urd and illufory, 
that the beauties of nature are faint refemblances, 
like irnages in a mirror, of the divin? charms ; that, 

from 
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from eternity without beginning, to eternity without 
end, the fupreme benevolence is occupied in be- 
(lowing happinefs, or the means of attaining it; 
that men can only attain it by performing their part 
of the primal covenant between them and the Cre« 
ator; that nothing has a pure abfolute exiftence 
but mind or fpirit I that matmal fubftancts^ as the ig« 
fiorant call them, are no more than gay pitiures pre* 
Tented continually to our minds by the fempitemal 
artift; that we mult beware of attachment to'fucU 
pbani&ms, and attach ourfelves exclufively to Goo^ 
who truly exifts in us, as we exift folely in him$ 
that we retain, even in this forlorn ftate of fepara- 
tion from our beloved, the idea of heavenly btauiyl 
and the remembrance of our primeval vows; that fweet 
mufic, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually 
renew the primary idea, refreQi our fading memory, 
and melt us with tender afFe£lions; that we muft 
cheriQi thofe affeQions, and by abftra6ting our fouls 
from vanity^ that is, from all but God, approximate 
to his effence, in our final union with which will 
confift our fupreme beatitude. From thefe princi- 
ples flow a thoufand metaphors and poetical figures^ 
which abound in the facred poems of the Perjians 
and Hindus^ who feem to mean the fame thing in' 
fiibftance; and differ only in expreflion, as their 
languages differ in idiom ! The modern Su'f is, who 
profefs a belief in the Koran, fuppofe with great 
fublimity both of thought and of diQion, an exprefs 
fonira£lf on ibe day if eternity mtbout beginnings be- 
IW^en thp afleinblage of created fpirits s^nd the fu- 
preme 
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preme foulj from v^htcb di^ veriet det9pli(Bd> vf^ai 
a oeleilial voice proRouoc^d ihefe words^ a4<k9fic4 
to eack fpirit fepar«tely> ** An then not vtitk thy 
'^ Lord ?" ik^t is, art Ihou not bound ky ♦ {bloBii 
contraft ivkh bim ? wd aJi the fpirM imfwi^tpi 
villi one vmce^ *^ Yes:*V hence it i^ thibt 0l\^^ w 
§rt lim nctf afid ieti, or ya, incefliaintly o«cctif iiB.<^^ 
jDyftical verfefl of the Pcrfians^ and of (h^ Ti^k^ 
pocts^ who imitate iYHSBi^ as the it^mwf vmiUxA 
jfhe Greeks. The Hindus defcribe the. fiupM^ coyc^ 
nam onder the figurative notice j fo jind^ ^^.i^e4 
lijy |sAiAH> of a rmpial contraff ; lor coffA^efing 
Cod> hi the ibree chisbraidter^ of Creator, .Rjcgentfn^ 
tor> «nd PjFcifervfir, 9i)d fiippofing the pow^ gf ^ri^" 
ferwtSm and jSenwekva to have b^cooae inq^riuM 
in the peribn of CaisHi^A, they repri^fem hm W. 
narried to Ra'dha'^ a wprd fignifyjing ^llsHC'mn/s 
facificatio?i^ or fiUisfailMny hut appUied ^allegoric^^ 
to iie fpul$f man^ or rather to the whde ajimiiag^ fi/ 
created JohIs, betweejQ whom and ith^ jbeaevoleni 
Creator they fuppofe tbi^t redprofof Aov^, ^ich 
JBa<rrow defcribe^ with a. .glow of i^^ifv^Sbon perv 
fedly oriental, and w^ich .oiitr mo& orthodox theor 
logians believe to ha^^^ hee^n myiiifi^Wy ^adawed lijit 
ibe fong of Solomon^ while they adniit, that» in » 
Hlfral fenfe, it is an epithalamium lon ithe o^ariiiig^ 
of the fapient king with the pjiineefe pf ^gyfin 
fhe very learned author of the f)rek^Qn^ :,W fe^ 
•i:red poetry declared 'his opinion> ihaU ithe Cftnlir 
jples were founded on hi'ftori(:al truth, .but iavolv.ed 

4iD allegory of that fort, which be ^MTS^imyfiiMi 

and 
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snfd tlie ImiHtifiil poem on the loves of Laili and 
MAjNtTtt'by the inimitable Nua'mi (to fsj no-, 
thing of oitlher poems on the fame fiibje€t) is indif«* 
putabty bmih on trae hiftoiy , yet avowedly allego^ 
rieal and tnyfttrious ; for the introduftion to it b 
a fiontinued raptiare on divine Uhe ; and the name 
of La) LI. ^em^ to be ufed in the Maf/tavi ^n^^^ 
odes «if HAf rz for the omniprefent (pirit of God.- 
• '' It I^s been madeoi queftion, whether the poeim 
«f H Atrt m^ft be taken in a literal or in a fig;&ra*« 
ttve (tnk \ bM the qaeflion does not admit of a ^ge* 
Herat and direft anfwer; for even the moft enth»« 
fiaiftick ofhis commentators^ allow^ that, fome of 
ihem are to be taken literalty^ and bis editors' ought 
to have diftinguiflied them^ as oor Spienser has 
dilftinguifhed his four odes on Lroe and Beauty^ in^ 
ftead of mixing the profane with the divine^ by a, 
cbildifli -arrangement according to the alphabetical 
Order of the rhymes. Hafiz never pretended to 
fi^ore than human virtues^ and it is known that he 
had human propenfities; for» in bis youth/ he was 
paffi^ateiy in Sove with a girl fuirnamed Shdkhi 
fMdt, Or the Branch vj Sugarcane, and the prince of 
SUraz VitSL^ his rival: fince there is an agreeable 
wiMnefs Inthe ftory, and fince the poet himfelf aU 
lades to it in one of his odes^ I give it you at 
length from the <5ommentary. There is a place 
called Pirifehz, or the Green eld man, about four 
Pi?r:^tffi leagtfes from the oifty; and * popular opi-.. 
^ion liad long prevailed, tb^R a youth, who fbould 
psifs forty • fuce^ifive nights iq 'Pirifibz without: 
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fleep^ vrould infallibly become ah excellent pott i 
young Hafiz had accordingly made a vow, that 
he would ferve that apprenticefhip with the utmoll 
exaStnefs, and for thirty-nine days he rigoroufly 
difcharged his duty, walking every morning before 
the houfe of his, coy miftrefs^ taking fome refrefh-. 
ment and reft at noon, and paiHng the night awake 
at. his poetical ftation; but, on the fortieth moriw 
ing, he was tranfported with joy on feeing thje girl 
beckon to him through the lattices, and invite -faim 
to enter : Ihe received him with rapture, declared 
her preference of ^ bright genius to the fon of a 
king, and would have detained him all night,- if he 
had not recollefled his vow, and, refolving to keep 
it inviolate, returned to his poft. The people oi 
Shiraz add, (and the fiction is grounded on a couh 
plet of Hafiz) that early next morning m M wan im 
a green mantle^ who was no lefs a perfonageith^ 
Khizr himfelf, approached him at ^/'in^^s with. a 

cup brim full of nefts^r, which the Gr^ir would 

• 

have called the water of Aganippe^ and rewarded 
his perfeverance with an infpiring draught of it. 
After his juvenile paflions had fubfided, we may 
fuppofe that his mipd took that religious bent; 
which appears in mpft of his copfipofitrons 3 Tor 
there can be no doubt that the following. diftichs, 
colleaed from different odes, relate to the myftical 
theology of the 8uji% : 

In eternity without b.eginning, a ray of thy 
beauty began to g\^m ; when love fprang into 
** being, and caft flames over all nature^ 
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*' Ok that day thy cheek fparkled even Under 
f' thy veii^ and all this beautiful imagery appeared 
•* on the mirror of our fancies. . • 

•* RiSB> ray foul; that 1 may pour thee forth on 
the pencil of that fupreme artift, who comprifed 
in a turn of his compafs oil this wonderful fce« 
nery !. .. 

From Jthe moment, when I heard' the divine 
fentence^ / have breathed into man a porthrtof my 
ffirit^ I was affured, that ;we were Hi«, and He 
ours. 

** Whjsbe are the glad tidings of .unioa with 
" thee, that I may abandon all defire of lifej I am 
*' a bird of holinefs, and would fain efcape from 
^* the net of this world. 

Shed, O Lord, from the cloud of heavenly 
guidance, one cheering fhower, before the mo- 
ment, when I muft rife up like a particle of dry 
duft! 

" The fum of our tranfaftions, in this univerfe, 

is nothing : bring us the wine of devotion ; for 

the poffeffions of this world vanifh. 

*' The true objeS of heart and foul is the glory 

' " of union with our beloved : that objeft really 

^' exifts, but without it both heart and foul would 

" have no exiftencc. 

" O THE blifs of that day, when I (hall depart 
"from this defolate manfion ; Ihall feck^ reft for 
" my foul ; and (hall follow the traces of my be- 
** loved. 

** Dancing with love of his beauty, like a mote 
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** in a fun-beaibt tin I reach the fpring| and fourth 

'* taiD of lights whence yon fun derires all hia 

•' luftre!'* 

The coupletSt which follow, relate as indubitab^ 

\y to human love and fenfual gratifications : 

^ May the hand never Ihake, which gathered 

^ the grapes ! May the foot never flip, which preflT* 

•• ed them ! 

^ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calb 

** the mother offins^ is pleafanter and fweeter to mc 

^ than the kifles of a maiden. 

*^ WiN£ two years old and a damfel of fourteen 
are fufficient fociety for me, above all companies 
great or fmall. 

How delightful is dancing to lively notes and 
and the cheerful melody of the flute, efpecially 
when we touch the hand of a beautiful girl { 
*' Call for mne^ and fcatter Jlowers aromid : what 
more canji thou . ajk from fate ? Thus fpoke the 
nightingale this morning : what fayeft thou, fweet 
rofe, to his precepts ? 

Bring thy couch to the garden of rofes, that 

*' thou inayeft kifs the cheeks and lips of lovely 

*' damfels, quaff rich wine^ and fmell odoriferous 

«• bloflbms. 

" O BRANCH of an exquifite rofe^plant, for whofe 
fake doft thou grow ? Ah ! : on whom wiU that 
fmilrng rofe-bud confer delight ? 
** The rofe would have difcourfed on the beau«- 
ties of my charmer, but the gale was jealous^ and 

^* ftolc her breath, before flie fpoke. 
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I 

^ In thi^ agi, the only fritftds who sire free from 
•* blemffb^ a« ^ ffaflt of pure wme and a vofumc of 
" elegant lore fongs. 






O the joy of that monictit, v^hen the fclf fufE- 
cifenty of iftchriatloh rctidered tne independent 
*' of the priiwic and of his minifter !" 

NtAMt feeaioua admirers of Ha'fiz infift, that hy 
mttc he ihvalriably rheani devotion ; and they have 
^ne fo for a^ to eompofe a diftionary of words in 
xht h^ttaj^ei as they call it, of the Sujifx in that 
▼o^alhiiafy; jleep is explained by tnediialion on the 
divine i^ttrfedions, and perfume by bopi of the divine 
far out 5 ^ito are il/ap/es or grace ; kiffts and em-^ 
braces^ the raptures of piety ; idolntors^ infidels^ and 
U^ti^iUtt nten of th^ pureft religion^ and their 
fcW is tiie Creator himfelf "; the tavern is a retired 
oratory, andhs keeper, a fage inftruftolr ; beauty de- 
ii6%es <hfe f&ftSion of the Supreme Being ; trejfes 
tfe the expan^on of his glory ; lips the hidden my- 
flcries of his effence ; down pn the cheek, the world 
of (^irits, who encircle his throne; and a bla<k 
fHole, the pdint oi indivifible unity; laftly, wanton^ 
mfs^ mirth, and intbrieSy, mean religious ardour and 
abftra3ion from all'terreftrial thoughts. The poet 
bi^felf gives a colour in many paflages to fuch an 
interpretation ; and without it we can hardly con- 
ceive,^ that his poems^ or thbfe of his numerous 
imitators, would be tolerated in a Mufelmah coun- 
try, efpeciklly at Conjlantineple, where they are ve- 
berated as divine compofitions : it muff be admit- 
ted, that the fublimity o{ the nr^fti^al allegory, which, 

like 
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like metaphors and comparifonsy fliould be general 
only» not minutely exad, is diminiOiedi if not de«* 
(Iroyed, by. an attempt at particular and difiinS re-^ 
femblances ; and that the ftyle is open to dangerous 
mifinterpretationj while it fupplies real infidels with 
a pretext for laughing at religion itfelf. 

On this occafion I cannot refrain from produc- 
ing a moil extraordinary ode by a Sufi of Bokbdrd, 
who aflumed the poetical furname of Ismat: a 
more modern poet, by prefixing three lines to each 
couplet, which rhyme with the firft hemiftich, ha* 
very elegantly and ingenioufly converted the Kafi^ 
dab into a Mokbammes, but I prefent you only with 
a literal verfion of the original diftichs : 

*^ Yesterday, half inebriated, I pafled by the 
quarter where the vintners dwell, to feck the 
daughter of an infidel who fells wine. 
** At the end of the ftreet, there advanced be- 
*' fore me a damfel, with a fairy's cheeks, who, in 
** the manner of a pagan, wore her trefles de(heyeU 
*' led over her (boulders like the facerdotal thread. 
I faid : tbou, to the arcb of wbofe eye^brow the 
new moon is a Jlave^ ufbat quarter is tbis^ and wbere 
is tby manfton ? 

** SHi anfwered : Cafi tby rofary en ibe greundt 
bind on tby Jboulder tbe tbread of paganifm ; ibrow 
Jlones at tbe glafs of piety ; and quaff wine from a 
full goblet ; 

•* After tbat come before me, that I may wbifper a 
" word in tbine ear : tbou wilt aecomplijb tby journey^ if 
^ tbou lijlen to my difcourfe. 

^' Abandoning 
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: ^^ A^ANPorriNGmy heart, ^n4 ra|?t in |9cft^fy, I 
•• rj«i after her, till I came tq a plact, in which re- 
V ligiQQ *pd reafon forfpok me. 
, •^ A? ft diftance I beheld a eompanyj ^11 ipfanc 
^ and inebriated, who cwne boiling and roaring 

*' with ardour from the wine of love ; 

/' WrxjiouT cymbaU, or lutes, or yioli, y^.all 
^ full of mirth and melody ; without wine, or gob* 
*' let, or flaflc, yet all inceflantly drinking* 
. t /♦ When the cord of reftraint flipped from ipy 
*' hand, I. defired to alk her one queftion^ but flie 
•^faidi Silmcel 

This is noffusrc temple^ to the gate of which thou 

canjl arrive precifititte^ ; this is no mo/que to which 

thou cf^nfi come with tumult^ hut without knowledge. 

Xhis is the banquet^houfe of ifffidels, and within it all 
*' are intouicated ; all from the dawn of eternity to the 
*' day of refurreiiiott, loft in ajlonijhment* 

Depart then from the clcijer^ and t^fke the ^ay to 

the tavern ; cajl of the chak of a dervife,. and wear 

the rote df a libertine^ 

I OBEYED; and, if thou defireft the fame 
'f^rain and colour with Ismatj iniitate bi<n>^nd 
** fell this world and the next fpr one drpp pf pjure 
" wine/' 

Such is the ftrange religion, and ftranger lan- 
guage pf the Sufis ; but moft of the 4ftatick poets are 
of that religion, and if we think it worth while to 
read their poems, we muft think it worth Vhile to 
underftand them : their great Maul^vi ^Ajyv^s us, that 
?* they profefles eager defire, but with no carnal 

B b [' aflfeaion. 
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^ affedion, and circulate the cup» bat no material 
^ goblet ; fince all things are fpiritual in their {t6t, 
•* all is my fiery within myftery ;" confiftently with 
^' which declarationj he opens his aftoniQiikig work, 
entitled the Mafnavi, with the following couplets : 

Hear how yon reed in fadly-pleafing tales 
Departed blifs^ and prefent wo bewails ! 
With me from native banks untimely torn^ 
Love-warbling youths and foft-ey'd virgins mourn. 
O ! Let the hearty by fatal abfence rent. 
Feel what I fing, and bleed when I lament : 
Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r. 
Pants to return, and chides each lingering hour. 
My notes, in circles of the grave and gay» 
Have haird the rifing, cheer'd the doling day : ' 
Each in my fond afFedions claim 'd a part^ 
But none difcern*d the fecret of my heart. 
What though my flrains and forrows flow combined I 
Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind* • 
Free through each mortal form the fpirits roll. 
But fight avails not.*— Can we fee the foulV* 
Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal frame : 
Breath'd faid I ? no ; 'twas all enlivening flame. 
•Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine j 
*Tis love, that fparkles in the racy wine. 
Me, plaintive wand'rer from my peerlefs maid. 
The reed has fir'd, and all my foul betra/d. 
He gives the bane, and he with balfam cures ; 
AfiUSs, yet fooths ; impaffions, yet allures. 

DeKght- 
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Delightful pangs his am'rous talcs prolong; 
And Lai Li's frantick lover lives in fong. 
Not he, who reafons beft, this wifdom knows : / 
Ears only drink what rapt'rous tongues dirdofe. 
Nor fruitlefs deem the reed*s heart-piercing pain : 
See fweetnefs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide, 
I courted Grief, and Anguilh was my bride. 
Flow on, fad ftream of life ! I fmile fecure : 
Thou liveft; Thou, the pureft of the pure! 
Rife, vigorous youth ! be free j be nobly bold, 

. Shall chains confine you, though they blaze with gold ? 
Go ; to your vafe the gather'd main convey : 
What were yout ftorcs ? The pittance of a day ! 

^ New plans for wealth your fancies would invent ; 
Yet (hells, to nourifh pearls, muftlie content. 
T)ie man whofe robe love*s purple arrows rend 
Bids avarice reft and toils tumultuous end. 
.Hail, heavenly love ! true fource of endlefs gains ! 
Thy balm reftores me, and thy (kill fuftains. 
Oh, more than Galen learn'd, than Plato wife ! 
My guide, my law, my joy fupreme arife ! 
Love warms this frigid clay with myftick fire. 
And dancing mountains leap with young defire* 
Bleft is the foul that fwims in feas of love. 
And long the life fuftain'd by food above. 
With forms imperfeft can perf eftion dwell ? 
Here paufe, my fong, and thou, vain world, farewel. ' 

A VOLUME might be filled with fimilar paiTages' 
from the Sufi poets; from Sa'ib, OrfiVMi'r Khos- 
%AV, Ja'mi, Hazi'Nj and Sa'bik, who are next in 

fi b 2 beauty. 
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beauty of compofition to Ha'fiz and Sadi> bat 
next at a confiderable diftance ; from MESi'Hi^.thc 
mod elegant of their Turki/h imitators ; from a few 
Hindi poets of our own times, and from Ibnul 
Fa/red, who wrote myftical odes in Araiici; but 
we may clofe this account of the Sufi iwilh a paff- 
age from the third book of the Bustan> the de- 
clared fubjefl of which is divine lave ; referring you 
for a particular detail of their metaphy&cks and 
theology to the Dab/ftan of Mohsani Fani, and to 
the pleafing effay, called the Junllim ef two 'Seas, 
by that amiable and unfortunate prince^ Da'&a' 
Shecu'h : 

•' The love of a being compofed, like thyfelf^ of 
'* water and clay, deftroys thy patience aiid peaire 
'< of mind ; it excites thee> in thy waking bburs^ 
** with minute beauties, and engages thee in thy fleepj 
*^ with vain imaginations : with fuch real afiSoftion. 
*' .doft thou lay thy head on her foot, that the uni^ 
'' verfe> in comparifon of her, vanilhes into nothing 
'* before thee ; and, fince thy gold allures not her 
*^ eye> gold and mere earth appear equal in thine. 
*• Not a breath doft thou utter to any one clfe, for 
*' with her thou haft no room for any others thou 
*' declareft that her abode is in thine eye» or, when 
^' thou clofeft it, in thy heart s thou haft no fear of 
•* cenfure from any man ; thou haft no power to 
*( be at reft for a moment ; if fhe demands thy £bu}> 
«' it runs inftantly to thy lip ; and if flie waves a ci- 
'5 meter over thee, thy head falls immediately under 
*^ it. Since an abfurd love, with its bails on jtir* af- 

•* fea^ 
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•* fefte tkce fe violently, and covHnands with a fwajr 
«^ fo .die(potk» canft thou wonder, that they who 
*^ walk in the true path, are drowned in the fea 
•* of myfterious adoration ? They difiregard life 
through affeftion for its giver; they abandon 
the world through remembrance of its maker ; 
they 3re inebriated with the melody of amoroas 
complaints ; they remember their beloved^ and 
refign to him both this life and the liext. Through 
** remembrance of God, they ihun all mankind: 
they are fo enamoured of the cup-bearer, that 
they fyiU the wine from the cup. No panacea 
*^ can heal them, for no mortal can be apprized of 
their malady ; fo loudly has rung in their ears, 
from eternity without beginning, the divine word 
** aleft, with belt^ the tumultuous exclamation of all 
fpirits. They are a feft fully employed, but 
fitting in retirement ; ' their feet are of earth, 
** but their breath is a flame: with a fingle yell 
•* they could rend a mountain from its bafc ; with 
*' a fingle cry they could throw a city into coh- 
*' fufion : lil^e wind, they are concealed and move 
^' nimbly ; like ftone, they are filent, yet repeat 
** God's praifes. At early dawn their tears flow 
*« fo copioufly as to wafti from their eyes the black 
powder of fleep: though the courfer of their 
fancy ran fo fwiftly all night, yet the morning 
** finds them left behind in diforder: night and 
'' day are they plunged in an ocean of ardent de^ 
*' fire, tidfthey are unable, through aftonifliment, 
^* to diftmguifli night from day. So enraptured are 

B b 3 '' they 
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*' they with the beauty of lliin, who decorated the 
^' human forin^ that^ with the beauty of the formit* 
" felf, they have no concern ; and if ever they be- 
*' hold a beautiful fhape, they fee In it the myfhery 
** of God's work. 

*• The wife take not the hulk in exchange for the 
'* kernel ; and he, who makes that choice^ has no 
underllanding. He only has drank the pure 
wine of unity, who has forgotten, by remember- 
ing God, all things elfe in both worlds.'* 
Let us return to the Hindus, among whom we 
now find the fame emblematical theology, which 
Pythagoras admired and adopted. The Idves of 
Crishna and Radha, or the reciprocal attra£kion 
between the divine goodnefs and the human foul^ 
are told at large in the tenth book of the Bbdgavat, 
and are the fubje£); of a little Pafioral Drama, en- 
titled Gitagovindai it was the work of Jayade'va, 
who {louriihed, it is faid, before Calidas, and was 
born, as he tells us himfelf, in Cewduli, which 
many believe to be in Calinga ; but, fince there is 
a town of a fimiiar name in Btrdwan, the natives of 
it infift that the fined lyric poet of India was their 
countryman, and celebrate, in honour of him, an 
annual jubilee, paffing a whole night in reprefent- 
ing his drama, and in finging his beautiful fongs. 
After having tranflated the Gitagovinda word for 
word, I reduced my tranflation to the form, in 
which it is now exhibited ; omitting oply tbofe paf- 
fages, which are too luxuriant and too bold for an 
European tafte, ?ind thp prefatory o.de on. tbq: ten 

incarnations 
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iricarnations of VishnUj with which you have been 
prefented on another occafion : the phrafes in Ita^ 
licks, are the burdens of the feveral fongs; apd you 
may be aflared^ that not a fingle image or idea hu 
been added by the tranflatort 
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THE SONGS OF JAYADjEVA. 

* ry^HE firmament is obfcured by clouds ; the 

* -*- woodlands are black with Tamdla^irtcs ; that 

* youth, who roves in the foreft, will be featful in 

* the gloom of night ; go my daughter ; bring the 

* wanderer home to my ruftic manfion.* Such was 
the command of Nan da, the fortunate herdfman ; 
and hence arofe the love of Ra'dha' and Ma'dha- 
VA, who Ijporied on the bank of Yamun^, or haf- 
tencd eagftrly to the fecret bower. 

If thy foul be delighted with the remembrance 
of HerIj or fenfible to the raptures of love, liften 
to the voice of JayadeVa, whofe notes are both 
fweet and brilliant. O thou, who reclineft on the 
bofom of Cam A la' ; whofe ears flame with gems, 
and whofe locks are embellilhed with fylvan 
flowers; thou, from whom the day ftar derived his 
eff'ulgence ; who fleweft the venom-breathing Ca'- 
LiYA, who beamedft, like a fun, on the tril?e of 
Vadu,' that flourlflied like a lotos ; thou> who fit- 
teft on the plumage of Garura, who, by fubduing 
demons, gav eft exquifite joy to theaflembly of im- 
mortals ; thou, for whom the daughter of Jana- ' 

CA 
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« 

CA Wis decked in gay appafel ; by whcnm Qu'sha^a 
wat overthrotrn ; thoU| whofe eye fparkles like tiie* 
water<-Ulyi who calledft three worlds into exigence; 
th(>U,by whom the rocks of Mm^isr were eafily fup:. 
ported^ wh6 fippeft neSar from the radiant lips of 
p£DMA% as the fluttering Gbiir^rd drinks the moon-' 
beams $ h viS^rums^ O Herij krd of conqueft. 

RaohT^ fo5pf hiiS long in vaiii, 1^^^^ her* 
t}u>ughts were confounded by the fever of delire r 
ihe roved in the vernal morning among the twining" 
Vdfanth covered with foft blofibms^ when a damfel 
thus addrelfed her with youthful hilarity : ^ The 
' gale^ that has wantoned round the beautiful clove-* 

* plants breathes now from the hills of Miylaya i 

* the circling arbours refound \vith the notes of the 

* CScil and the murmers of honey*making fwarms. 

* Now the hearts of damfels, whofe lovers travel at 
^ a diftance^ are pierced with anguifh ; while the 
^ blofibms of Bacui are confpicuous among the 
^ flowrets covered with bees. The Tamdla, with 
^ leaves dark and odorous^ claims a tribute from 
^ ihe muik, which it vanquifhes $ and the cluftering 

^ flowers of the Paid/a refemble the nails of Ca'ma; 

* with which he rends the hearts of the young. The 

* fulUblown CSfara gleams like the fceptre of the 
^ world's monarch. Love ; and the pointed thyrfd 
^ qf the Cttaca refembles the darts, by which loveri 

* are wounded. See the bunches of Pdsah-Ho'wtri 
^ filled with bees, like the quiver of Smara full of 
*fhafts; while the tender bloflbm of the Caruna 
^ fmiles to fee the whole world laying (hame afide; 

^ Th^ 
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ff The far->fcented Mddbavl beautifies the trees^ 
' round which it twines ; and the frefh MaBicd fe- 

* duces, with rich perfume, even the hearts of her« 
' inits ; while the .^r^^tree^ with blooming trefles 

* is embraced by the gay creeper Atimu^a^ and the 
< blue ftreams of Yanmnd wind round the groves of 

* Vrinddvan. In this charming ftajim^ winch gives 
^pain to feparated levers^ young H£ri ^orls and 
*: dances with a company of damfeU. A breeze, like 

* the breath of love, from the fragrant flowers of the 
^ Citacdy kindles every heart, whilft it perfumes the 
^ woods with the duft, which it ibakes from the 
^ MaUicd with half-opened buds ; and the Cocila 
^ burfts into fong, when he fees the blofibms glillen- 

* ing on the lovely RafdlaJ 

The jealous Ra'dh a' gave no anfwer; and,foon 
after, her officious friend, perceiving the foe of Mu^ 
RA, in the foreft, eager for the rapturous embraces 
of the herdfmen's daughters, with whom he wa^ 
dancing, thus again addreifed his forgotten miftrefs : 

* With a garland of wild flowers, defcending even 

* to the yellow mantle, that girds his azure lin)bs» 

* diftinguiflied by fmiling cheeks an4 by ear-rings, 

* that fparkle, as he plays, Heri exults in the affevu 

* blage of amorous damfels. One of them prefles him 
•with her fwelling breaft, whil^ fli^ warbles with 

* exquifite melody. Another, affeded by a glance 

* from his eye. Hands meditating on the lotos of his 

* face, A third, on pretence of whifpering a fecret 

* in his ear, approaches his temples, and kifles theqi 

* with ardour, One»feizes his mantla and draws 

^ biro 
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^ towards her, pointing to the bower on the banks 

* of Yamund^ where tlcgaini Fanjulas interweave their 
< branches. He applauds another, who dances in 

* the fportive circle, whilft her bracelets ring, as (he 
^ beats time with her palms. Now he carefies one, 
^ and kifles another, fmiling on a third with compla* 
^ cency ; and now he chafes her, whofe beauty has 
' mod allured him. Thus the wanton Heri fro* 
^ licks, in the feafon of fweets, among the maids of 
^ Vfi^a^ who ru(h to his embraces, as if he were 

* Pleafure itfelf aifuming a human form ; and one 
^ of them, under a pretext of hymning his divine 
^ perfeftions, whifpers in his ear : ** Thy lips, my 
^^ beloved, are ne£lar.** 

Ra'dha' remains in the foreft; but refendng the 
promifcuous paflion of Heri, and his negle£l of 
her beauty, which he once thought fuperiour, flie 
retires to a bower of twining plants, the fummit of 
which refounds with the humming of fwarms en« 
gaged in their fweet labours; and there, falling 
languid on the ground, Ihe thus addrefles her fe«> 
male companion. ^ Though he take recreation in my 
^ ahjence^ and Jmle en all around him, yet my foul re^ 
^ members him^ whofe beguiling reed modulates a 
.^ tune fweetened by the ne8ar of his quivering lip, 
^ while his ear fparkles with gems, and his eye darts 
^ amorbus glances ; Him, whofe locks are decked 
^ with th^ plumes of peacocks refplendent with 
^ many-coloured moons, and whofe mantle gleams 
^ like a dark-blue cloud illumined with rain-bows ; 
^ flijm^ vl^ofe graceful fmile gives new luftre to his 

• iips, 
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lipsj brilliant and foft as a dewy leaf^ fweet and 
ruddy as the blofibm of Bandinyivn^ while the/ 
tremble with eagernefs to kifs the daughters of the 
herdfmen; hitn, who difperfes the gloom with 
beams from the jewels, which decorate his bo-i 
fom, bis wrifts, and his ankles, on whofe forehead 
ihines a circlet of fandal wood, which makes eirett 
the moon contemptible, when it fails through ir^ 
radiated clouds ; Him, whofe ear-rings are form- 
ed of entire gems in the fhape of the fiih Mocbt. on 
the banners of Love; even, the yellow-robed God; 
whofe attendants are the chiefs of deities, of ho\f 
men, and of demons ; him, who reclines under a 
gay Cadatnba-'X.x^Q. ; who formerly delighted me, 
while he gracefully waved in the dance^ and all 
bis foul fparkled in his eye. My weak mind thus 
enumerates his qualities ; and, though offended, 
ftrives to banifh offence. What elfe can it do ? 
It cannot part with its. affection for Crishna, 
whofe love is excited by other damfels, and who 
fports in the abfence of Ra'dha'. Brir^y O friend^ 
that vanquifher of the demoi^ Ce'si, to fport wiib 
me, who am repairing to a fecret bower, who look 
timidly on all fides, who meditate with amorou's 
fancy on his divine transfiguration. Bring hini, 
whofe difcourfe was once compofed of the gentleft 
words, to converfe with me, who am bafhful oh 
his firft approach, and exprefs my thoughts with a 
fmile fweet as honey. Bring him who formerly 
flept on my bofom, to recline with me on a greeh 
bed of leaves juft gathered, while his lip fted$ 

* dew. 
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^ dew, and my arms enfold him. Bring him, who 
has attained the perfcftion of fkill in lovers art, 
whofe hand ufed to prefs thefe firm and delicate 
fpheres, to play with me, whofe voice rivals that 
of the CtfV/7, and whofe treffes are bound with 
waving blolToms. Bring him, who formerly drew 
me by the locks to his embrace, to repofe with me, 
whofc feet tinkle, as they move, with rings of 
gold and of gems, whofe loofened zone founds, as 
it falls ; and whofe limbs are flender and flexible 
as the creeping plant. That God, whofe cheeks 
arc beautified by •the neQar of his fmiles, whofe 
pipe drops in his ecftafy, I faw in the grove, encir- 
cled by the damfels of Vraja^ who gazed on him 
afkance from the corners of their eyes : I faw him 
in the grove with happier damfels, yet the fight of 
him delighted me. Soft is the gale, which breathes 
over yon clear pool, and expands the cluttering 
bloffoms of the voluble Afoca; foft, yet grievous 
to me in the abfence of the foe of Madhu. De- 
lightful are the flowers of A7nra-trces on the moun- 
tain-top, while the murmuring bees purfue their 
voluptuous toil ; deligJitful, yet affiifting to me, 
O friend, in the abfence of the youthful Ce-* 
sava/ 

Meantime, the deftroyer of Cansa, having 
brought to his remembrance the amiable Ra'dha', 
fprfook the beautiful damfels of Vraja : he fought 
her in all parts of the foreft; his old wound from 
love's arlrow bled again ; he repented of his levity, 
and, feated in a bower near the bank of Yamma, 

the 
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the blue daughter of the fun^ thus poured forth 

lamentation. 
^ She is departed^— (he faw me, no doubt, fur* 
rounded by the wanton (hepherdefles ; yet, con** 
fciotisof my fault, I durft not intercept her flight* 
Wo is me I fie feels a ftnfe cf injured honour^ and is 
departed in wraths How will {he condud herfelf ? 
How will flie exprefs her pain in fo long- a fepara- 
tion? What is wealth tome? What are numerous 
attendants ? What are the pleafures of the world ? 
What joy can I receive from a heavenly abode? 
I feem to behold her face with eye-brows contraft« 
ing themfelves through her juft refentment : it re- 
fembles a frefh lotos, over which two black bees 
are fluttering: I feem, fo prefent is Ihe to my 
imagination, even now to carefs her with eager* 
nefs. Why then do I feek her in this foreft ? 
Why do 1 lament without caufe ? O flender dam- 
fel, anger, I know, has torn thy foft bofom ; but 
whither thou art retired, I know not. How can I 
invite thee to return ? Thou art feen by me, in- 
deed, in a vifion ; thou feemeft to move before me. 
Ah ! why doft thou not rufh, as before, to my em- 
brace ? Do but forgive me : never again will I 
commit a (imilar offence. Grant me but a fight of 
thee, O lovely Ra'dhica', for my paflion torments 
me. I am not the terrible Mah£'sa : a garland 
of water-lilies with fubril threads decks my fliouU 
ders ; not ferpents with twitted folds : the blue 
petals of the lotos glitter on my neck % not the 
azure gleam of poifon : powdered fandaUwood is 

* fprinkled 
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* fprinkledon my limbs ; not pale allies : O God of ' 

* Love, miftake me not for Maha'de va. Wound 
' me not again ; approach me not in anger ; I love 

* already but too paflionately ; yet I have loft my 
' beloved. Hold n t in thine hand that fliaft barb- 
' ed with an ^mr^-flower ! Brace not thy bow, thou 

* conqueror of the world • Is it valour to flay one 

* who faints ? My heart is already pierced by arrows 
' from Ra'^ha^'s eyes, black and keen as thofe of 

* an antelope; yet mir.e eyes are not gratified with 

* her prefence. Her eyes are full of fhafts : her 

* eye-brows are bows ; and the tips of her ears are 

* filken ftrings : thus armed byANANCA, the God 

* of Defire, flie marches, herfelf a goddefs, to en- 
' fure his triumph over the vanquifhed univerfe. I 
^ meditate on her delightful embrace, on the ravifh- 

* ing glances darted from her eye, on the fragrant 

* lotos of her mouth, on her ne£lar-dropping fpeech ; 

* on her lips, ruddy as the berries of the Bimba^ ; 

* yet even my fixed meditation on fuch an affem- 

* blage of charms encreafes, inftead of alleviating, 

* the mifery of reparation/ 

The damfel, commiffioned by Ra'dha'^ found the 
difconfolate God under an arbour of fpreading Vd- 
mras by the fide of Yamuna ; where, prefenting her • 
felf gracefully before him, ftie thus defcribed the 
affliction of his beloved : 

• She defpifes effence of fandal-wood, and even 

* by moon-light fits brooding over her gloomy for- 

* row ; Ihe declares the gale of Malaya to be ve- 
'iiom, and the fandaUtrees, through which it has 

* breathed, 
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< breathed^ to have been the haunt of ferpents* 

* Thus, O Ma'ohava^ is Jbe affliffed in thy ahjeme 

* with the pain, which lovers dart box 0ceajiqnedi her 
^ foul is Jixed on tbec^ Frelb arrows of defire are 
' continually afiailing her^ and fhe forms . a net of 
' lotos- leaves as armour for her hearty which 

* thou alone (houldft fortify. She makes her own 

* bed of the arrows darted by the flowery-Chaft^d 
^ God ; but^ when (he hoped for thy embrace, flic 
^ had formed for thee a couch of foft blofibms. Her 

* face is like a water-lily, veiled in the dew of tears, 

* and her eyes appear like moons eclipfed, which let 
^fall their gathered ne6lar through pain caufed by 

* the tooth of the furious dragon. She draws thy 

* image with mufk in the charader of the Deity with 
5 five Ihafts, having fubdued the Macar, or horned 

* {hark, and holding an arrow tipped with an Amra-- 

* flower ; thus (he draws thy pi^ure, and worfliips it* 

* At the clofe of every fentenc^, **0 Ma'dhava, 
{he exclaims, at thy feet am I fallen, and in thy 
ab fence even the moon, though it be a vafe 

*' full of neftar, inflames my limbs/' 'Then, by 

* the power of imagination, (he figures thee Handing 

* before her ; thee, who art not eafily attained : £hc 

* fighs, {he fmiles, fhe mourns, (he weeps, {he moves 
*from fide to fide, (he laments and rejoices by 

* turns. Her abode is a foreft ; the circle of her 
' female companions is a net ; her fighs are flames 
^ of fire kindled in a thicket ; herfelf (alas 1 through 

* thy abfence) is become a timid roe; and Love is 
' the tiger> who fpring^ on her like Yama, the Ge»- 

* nius 
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*, nius of Death. So emaciated is her beautiful 

* body, that even the light garland \vhich waves 
^ over hep boforo, (he thinks a load. Such, bright*^ 

• ^ baited God^ is Ra'dh a' /when thou art ahjtnt. If 

* powder ofXandalwood 6nely levigated bemoifteni' 
'edand applied to her breads^ fhe ftarts and mif* 
^ takes it for poifon. Her fighs form a breeze long 

* extended, and burn her like the flame which re- 
*duced Candarpa to aflies. She throws around 
^her eyes like blue water-lilies with broken ftalks^ 

* dropping lucid ftreams. Even her bed of tender 
' leaves appear in her fight like a kindled (ire. The 
'f>alm of her hand fupports her aching temple, mo-*» 
^ tionlefs as the crefcent rifing at eve. ** Heki, 
** Heri/* thus in filence (he meditates on thy name, 

* as if her wifh were gratified, and fhc were dying 

* through thy abfence. She rends her locks ; fhe 

* pants ; (he laments inarticulately ; (he trembles ; 
^flie pines; (he mufes; (he moves from place to 

* place ; (he clofes her eyes ; (he falls ; (he rife3 

* again; (he faints: in fuch a fever of love, (he may 

* live, O celeftial phy(ician, if thou adminifter the 
^ remedy; but, (houldft Thou be unkind, her mala« 

* dy will be defperate. Thus, O divine healer, by 

* the nedar of thy love muft Ra dha' be reftored to 

* health ; and, if thou refufe it, thy heart muft be 

* harder than the thunderftone. Long has her foul 
'pined, and long has (he been heated with fandaU 

* wood, moon-light, and water-lilies, with which 

* others are cooled ; yet (he patiently and in fecret 
.* meditates oi;i thee, who alone canft relieve her. 

C c Shouldft 
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* Shouldft thou be inconftant, how can (he, wafted 

* as (he is to a fhadoKir, fupportlife a fitiglc moment ? 

* How can (he, who lately could not endure thy ab- 

* fence even an inftant, forbear fighing now, when 

* fhe looks with half-clofed eyes on the Ra/dla with 

* bloomy branches, which remind her of the vernal 
' feafon, when fhe firft beheld thee with rapture ? 

* He HE have I chofen my abode: go quickly to 
« Ra'dha'; foothc her with my meflage, an^con- 

* duQ her-hither/ So fpoke the foe of Ma,dhu to 
the anxious damfel^ who haftened.back and' thus 
addreffed her companion : * Whilft a fwect breeze 

from the hills of Malaya comes wafting on his 
plumes the young God of Defire; while many a 
flower points his extended petals to pierce the bo- 
fom of feparated lovers, fhe Deify crowned with 
fylvan bhjfcnis^ laments^ /rienJ, in thy nhfentt. 
Even the dewy rays of the moon bum him \ and, 
as the (haft of love is defcending, he mourns in* 
articulately with increafing diftra6lion. When 
the bees murmer foftly, he covers his ears ; mifcry 
(its (ixed in his hearty and every returning night 
adds anguifh to angui(h. He quits his radiant- 
place for the wild forcft, where he (inks on a bed 
of cold clay, and frequently mutters thy name. 
In yon bower, to which the pilgrims of love are 
ulcd to repair, he meditates on thy form, repeating 
in lilence fome enchanting word, which once drop- 
pcd from thy lips, and thirfting for the neftar 
which they alone can fupply. Delay not,0 love-, 
licft of women ; follow the lord of thy heart : be- 

' hold. 
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* hold, he feeks the appointed fhad^, bright with 

* the ornaments of love, and confident of the pro- 
' mifed blifs. Having bmnd bis locks with fcreft^ 
*JUwers^ hi bafitns to yon arbour^ where a foft gah 
' brealbei ever the banks of Yamuna : there again 
^ pronouncing thy name, he modulates his divine 
^ reed. Oh I with what rapture doth he gaze on the 

* golden duft, which the breeze Ihakes from ex« 

* panded bloifoms ; the breeze which has kifled thy 

* cheek ! With a mind, languid as a dropping wing, 

* feeble as a trembling leaf, be doubtfully expels 
^ thy approach, and timidly looks on the path which 

* thou muft tread. Leaye-behirid thee, O friend, 

* the ring which tinkles on thy delicate ankle, 
^ when thou fporteft in the dance ; haftily caft over 
' thee thy azure mantle, and run to the gloon^ 

* bower. The reward of thy fpeed, O thou, who 
^ fparkleil like lightning, will be to fliine on the 
^ blue bofom of Mura'&i, which refembles a vernal 
^ cloud, decked with a ftring of pearls, like a flock 
' of white water-birds fluttering in the air. Difap- 

* point not, O thou lot08*eyed, the vanquiflier of 
/Ma^hu; accompliOi his defire ; but go quickly ; 
« it is night ; and the night alfo will quickly depart. 
^ Again, and again he fighs ; he looks around ; he 
^ re-enters jibe arbour ; he can fcarce articulate thy 
^ fweet name ; he again fmooths his flowery couch ; 

* he looks, wild, he becomes frantick : thy beloved 

* will perifli through dcfire. The bright-beamed 

* God finks in the weft,, and thy pain of feparation 

* may alfo be removed : the blacknefs of the night 
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< isincreafed, and the paflionate imagination of Go'^ 

* viKDA has acquired additional gloom* My ad^ 
^ drefs to thee has equalled in length and in fweet- 

* nefs the fong of the Cocila : delay will make thee 
^ miferable« O my beautiful friend. Seize the mo- 

* ment of delight in the place of affignation with 
' the fon of De'vacT, who defcended from heaven 

* to remove the burdens of the univerfe ; be is a 
' blue gem on the forehead of the three worlds^ and 

* longs to Cp honey^ like the bee^ from the fragrant 

* lotos of thy cheek/ 

But the folicitous maid, perceiving that K.a'd- 
ha' was unable, through debility, to move from her 
arbour of flowery creepers, returned toGo'viNDA^ 
who was himfelf difordered with love^ and thus 
defcribed her fituation. 

• Sh e mourns, fcVereign of tht worU, in ber ver^ 

* dant bower ; flie looks eagerly on all (ides, in hope 
' of thy approach ; then, gaining ftrength from the 

* delightful idea of the propofed meeting, flie ad* 
' vances a few fteps, and falls languid on the ground. 

* When flie rifes, flie weaves bracelets of frclh 
^ leaves ; flic dreffes herfelf like her beloved, and, 
' looking at herfelf, in fport, exclaims^ "Behold 
** the vanquiflier of Madhu!** Then fte repeats 

* again and again the name of Heri. and catching at 

* a dark blue cloud, ftrives to embrace it, |faying : 
** It is my beloved who approaches/' Thusj while 

* thou art dilatory, flie lies expe£ting thee; fhe 
' mourns ; flie weeps ; flie puts on her gayeft oma« 
' roents to receive her lord 1 flic comprefles her 

• deep 
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^ deep'fighs within her bofom^ and then meditating 

* on thee, O cruel, flic is drowned in a fea of rap* 

* turous imaginations. If a leaf but quiver, fiie 

* fuppofes thee arrived ; flie fpreads her couch j 
' flie forms in her mind a hundred modes of de* 

* light : yet if thou go not to her bower, ftie muft 

* die this night through exceflive anguifli/ 

By this time the qnoon fpread a net of beams 
over the groves of Vrinddvan^ and looked like a 
drop of liquid fandal on the face of the (ky, which 
fmiled like a beautiful damfel ; while its orb, with 
many fpots, betrayed, as it were, a confcioufnefs of 
guilty in having often attended amorous maids to 
the lofs of their family honour. The moon, with a 
black fawn couched on its difc, advanced in its 
nightly courfe ; but Ma'duava had not advanced 
to the bower of Ra^dha^ who thus bewailed his de« 
lay with notes of varied lamentation* 

^ The appointed moment is come; but Heri, 
' alas! comes not to the grove. Muft the feafon of 

* my unblemiflied youth pafs thus idly away ? Ob ! 

* what refuge can Ifeeky deluded as J am by tbegvilc of 
/ ^y female advi/er ? The God with five arrows has 
^ wounded my heart; and I am deferted by Him, 

^ for whofe fake I have fought at night the darkeft 
^ reccfs of the foreft. Since my beft beloved friends 
^ have deceived me, it is my wifh to die : (ince my 

* fenfes are difordered, and my bofom is on fire^ 

* why ftay I longer in this world ? The coolnefs of 

* this vernal night gives me pain, inftead pf refrefli- 
' mcnt : fome happier damfel enjoys my beloved ; 

C c 3 * whilft 
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* whilft I, alas! am looking at thegem^jn mybrace- 

* lets, which arc blackened by the flames of my paf- 

* fion. My neck, more delicate than the tendercft 
^ blofibm, IS hurt by the garland that encircles it : 

* flowers, are, indeed, the arrows of Love, and he 

* plays with them cruelly. I make this wood my 

* dwelling : I regard not the roughnefs of the Vius^ 
*treei; but the deftroyerof Madhu holds me not 

* in his remembrance ! Why comes he not to the 

* bowfer of bloomy Vanfulas, affigned for our meet- 
' ing ^ SoiAe ardent rival, no doubt, keeps him 
' locked in heir embrace : or have his companions 

* detained him with mirthful recreations? Elfe why 

* roams he not through the cool (hades ? Perhaps, 

* the hcart-fick lovei* is unable through weaknefs to 

* advance even a ftep!* — Soiaying, Ihe raifed her 
eyes ; and, feeing her damfel return filent and 
mournful, unaccompanied by Ma'dhava, (be was 
alarmed even to phrenfy ; and, as if (he adually 

beheld hith iii the arms of a rival, (he thus de- 

* 

fcribed tbe vifidn which ov^crpowered her iniel- 
left. 

^ Yes ; in habiliments becoming the war of love, 

* and with treflfes waving" like flowery bannersi « 

* iafnftlmort alluring than Rad'ha, enjoys the conqueror 

* (7/"Madhu. Her form is transfigured by the touch 

* of her divinfe lover ; her garland quivers over her 

* fwelling bofom ; her face like the moon is graced 

* with clouds of dark hair, and trembles,' while (he 

* quaffs the neftareous dew of his lip; her bright 

* eai^-rings dance over her checks, which they ir- 

* radiate ; 
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radiate ; and the finall belU on her gii^le tinkle 
as the moves. Bafliful ^t firft, fhe fmiles at length 
on her embracer^ and expreOes her joy vith inar-^ 
iiculate mi^rmurs ; while ihe floats on the waves 
of defire> and ctofes her cy^s dazzled with the 
blaze of approaching Ca'ma^ and now this heroine 
in love's warfare falls exhaufted and yanquiflied 
by the re^illefs Mura'ri^ but^al%s-;\^n:Xpy.bofom 
prevails the. flame of jealoufy, and yon moon^ 
iffbicb difp^ls the forrow of others, increafes mine. 
See again, whence the foi «/" Mur a» /poris in yon 
grcve on the bank of /£i!^ Yamuna i See, how he kifles 
the lip of my rival> and imprints on her forehead 
an qrna^nent: of pure muCkj black as the young 
antelope on the lunar orb ! Now, like the hufl>and 
of R^ri, he fixes white bloifoms on her dark 
locks, where they gleam like fl^fhcs of lightning 
sgfnong the curled clouds. On her breads, like 
two firmaments, he place;^ a firing of gems like a 
radiant conftellation; he binds on her arm$, grace- 
ful as the (talks of the water-lily, and adorned 
with hands glowing like the petals of its flower, a 
bracelet of fapphires, which refemble a clufter of 
bees. Ah ! fee, how he ties round her waift, a rich 
girdle illumined with golden bells, which feem to 
laugh, as they tinkle, at the inferior brightnefs of 
the leafy garlands^ which loveris hang on their 
bowers, to propit^te the God of Oefire. He 
places her foft foot, as he Veclines by her fide, on 
his ardent bofom, and ftains it with the ruddy hue^ 
oiTdvaca. Say, my friend, why pafs I my nights 

C c 4 in 
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* in this tangled forcft without joy^ arid without 
' hope, while the faithlefs brother of Haladhera 

* clafps my rival in his ^rms ? Yet why, my com- 

* panion, (houldft thOu mourn, though my perfidU 
*ous youth has difappointed me ? What offence is 

* it of thine, if he fport with a crowd of damfels 

* happier than I ? Mark, how my foul, attraftcd by 

* his irrefiftible charms, burfts from its mortal frame, 

* and ruihes to mix with its beloved. She, wbmtbe 

* God enjoy, crowned wttb Jylvan flowers, fits care- 

* lefsly on a bed of leaves with Him, whofc wanton 

* eyes referable blue water*>lilies agitated by the 

* breeze. She feels no Oame from the gales of 

* Malaya with Him, whofe words are fweeter than 

* the water of life. She derides the (hafts of foul- 

* born Cama, with Him, whofe lips are like a red 
^ lotos in full bloom. She is cooled by the moon*8 

* dewy beams, while flie reclines with him whofe 

* hands and feet glow like vernal flowers. No fe- 

* male companion deludes her, while ftie fports with 

* Him, whofe vefture blazes like tried gold. Sht 

* faints not through excefs of paifion, while (he ca- 

* reffes that youth, who furpa(res in beauty the inha- 

* bitants of all worlds. O gale, fcented witlsKfan- 

* dal, who breathcft love from the regions of the 
^ fouth, be propitious but for a moment : i^n thou 

* haft brought my beloved before my eyes, thou 
^ mayeft freely waft away my foul. Love, with 

* eyes like blue water-lilies, again aflails me and 
« triumphs ; and> while the perfidy of my beloved 

* rends my heart, my female friend is -my foe, the 

• Qool 
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* cool breeze fcorches me like a fiame^ and the 
^ ne&ar-dropping moon is my poifbn. Bring dif- 

* eafe and deaths O gale of Malaya ! Seize my fpi<- 
' rit, O God with five arrows ! I afk not mercy 
^ from thee : no more will I dwell in the cottage of 

* my father. Receive me in thy azure waves, O 
^ fifter of Yama^ that the ardour of my heart may 

* be allayed!' 

Pierced by the arrows of love, {he pafled th6 
night in the agonies of defpair, and at early dawn, 
thus rebuked her lover^ whom (he faw lying pro* 
firate before her^ and imploring her forgivenefs. 

' Alas! alas I Gc^ Ma'ohava, depart, Ce'sa-* 

* VI ; /peak not the language of guile i foUtrw ber, 

* lotos^ed God, follow ber, v)bo difpels iby care. 
' Look at his eye half-opened, red with continued 
^ waking through the pleafurable night, yet fmiling 

* ftill with affefUon for my rival ! Thy teeth, O ce- 
^ rulean youth, are azure as thy complexion from 

* the kifles, which thou haft imprinted on the beau* 

* tifiil eyes of thy darling, graced with dark blue 

* powder ; and thy limbs marked with pun6lures in 

* love's warfare, exhibit a letter of conqueft written 
^ on polifhed fapphires with liquid gold. That 

* broad bofom, ftained by the bright lotos of her 

* foot, difplays a vefture of ruddy leaves oveii the 

* tree ofthyheart, which trembles within it. Thepref- 
' fure of her lip on thine wounds me to the foul. 
' Ah ! how canft thou aflTert, that we are one, fince 

*' our fenfations differ thus widely? Thy foul, O dark- 

* limbed god, (hows its^lacknefs externally. How 

' couldd 
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* couldft thou deceive a girl who relied on thee ; a 

* girl who burned in the fever of love? Thou rov- 

* eft in woods, and feniales arc thy prey : what 
^ wonder ? Even thy chi)difii heart was malignant ; 
'and thou gaveft death to the fkurk, /who woifld 

* have given thee milt. Since -thy tenderncfs for 
' me» orwhich thefe foreftfit lafed to talk» has now va- 
» nifhed^ and fince thy breaft, reddened by the feet 

* bf my rival, glows as if thy ardent paifion for her 

* were burAing from it, the fight of thee, O deceiver^ 

* makes me (ah! muil I fay it?) blu(h at my own 

* affeaion/ 

Having thus inveighed againft her beloved, flie 
fat overwhelmed in grief, and (ilently meditated on 
his charms ; when her dauifel foftly addreiied her» 

' He is gone : the light air has wafted him away^. 

* What pleafure now, my beloved, remains in thy 

* manfion ? Continue noi, refentful v^oman^ thy indigna- 
' tin againft th btautiful Ma'ohava. Why flbouldft 

* thoii render vain thofe round fmooth vafes, ample 

* and ripe as the fweet fruit of yon Ti/^-tree ? How 

* often and how recently have I faid, *' for£|ke not 
••the blooming Heri?" 'Why fitteft thou fo 

* mournful ? Why weepeft thou with diftraftion, 

* when the damfels are laughing around thee P Thou 

* haft formed a couch of foft lotos-leaves : let thy 
' darling charm thy fight while he repofes on it. 
' AfiliQ not thy foul with extreme anguifh j but at- 

* tend to ray words, which conceal no guile. Su£- 

* fer Ce'sava to approach : let him fpeak with ex- 

* quifite fweetnefs, and difl^ate all thy forrows. If 
iw**. ^ • thou 
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^ thou art harfli to him^ who is amiable ; if thou art 
^ proudly iilent, when he deprecates thy wrath with 

* lowly proflrations ; if thou Ihoweft averfion to 

* him, who loves thee paffionately; if, when he 

* bends before thee, thy face be turned contemptu- 

* oufly away ; by the fame rule of contrariety, the 

* duft of fandaUwood, which thou haft fprinkled^ 

* may become poifon : the moon, with cool beams; 

* a fcorching fun ; the frefti dew, a confuming 

* flame ; and the fports of love be changed into 
' agony.! 

Ma'dhava was not abfent long : he returned to 
his beloved ; whofe cheeks were heated by the 
iultry gale of her fighs. Her anger was diminifhed^ 
not wholly abated ; but (he fecretly rejoiced at hi^ 
return, while the ihades of night alfo were 'ap- 
proaching, fhe looked abafhed at her damfel, whil6 
He, with faultering accents, implored her forgivc- 
nefs. 

• Speak but one mild word, and, the rays cC 

* thy fparkling teeth will difpel the gloom of my 

* fears. My trembling lips, like thirfty Cbacora^, 

* long to drink the moon-beams of thy cheek. O 

* my darlings febo artfo naturally tender-bearted^ abapdoH 

* thy caufekfs indignation, yit this mcment thejlame of 

* dejirt confumes nty heart : Oh ! grant me a draught of 

* honey from the lotos of thy mcuth. Or, if thou beeft 
' inexorable, grant me death from the arrows of thy 

* keen eyes ; make thy arms my chains ; and pu- 

* nifh me according to thy pleafure. Thou art my 
' life ; thou art my ornament ; thou art a pearl in 

• the 
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the ocean of my mortal birth : oh! be favourable 
now, and my heart fhall eternally be grateful. 
Thine eyes, which nature formed like blue water- 
lilies, are become, through thy refentment, like pe- 
tals of the crimfon lotos: oh ! tinge with their efFul- 
gence thefe ray dark limbs, that they may glow- 
like the fhafts of Love tipped with flowers. Place 
on my head, that foot like a frefh leaf, and (hade 
me from the fun of my paOion, whofe beams I am 
unable to bear. Spread a ft ring of gems on thofe 
two foft globes ; let the golden bells of thy zone 
tinkle, and proclaim the mild edi£i of love. Say, 
O damfel, with delicate fpeech, Ihall I dye red, 
with the juice of alaSaca, thofe beautiful feet 
which will make the full-blown land^lotos blufb 
with ihame ? Abandon thy doubts of my heart, 
now indeed fluttering through fear of thy difplea- 
fure, but hereafter to be fixed wholly on thee ; a 
heart, which has no room in it for another : none 
elfe can enter it, but Love, the bodilefs God. 
Let him wing his arrows ; let him wound me mor- 
tally ; decline not, O cruel, the pleafure of fee- 
ing me expire. Thy face is bright ^s the moon, 
though its beams drop the venom of maddening 
defire : let thy neftarcous lip be the charmer, who 
alone has power to lull the ferpent, or fupply an 
antidote for his ppifon. Thy filence affli£is me : 
oh! fpeak with the voice of mufic, and let thy 
fwcet accent! allay my ardour. Abandon thy 
wrath, but abandon not a lover, who furpafles in 
beauty the fqns of men, and who kneels before 

Mhee 
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• thee, O thou moft beautiful among women. Thy 
' lips are a Bandhujiva^^o\Jtr ; the luftre of the 

• Madbuca beams on thy cheek ; thine eye outfhines 

• the blue lotos ; thy nofe is a bud of the Tila ; the 

• Cunda-hXo^om yields to thy teeth : thus the flow- 

• ery-fhafted God borrows from thee the points of 

• his darts, and fubdues the univerfe. Surely thou 

• defcendeft from heaven, Oflender damfel, attended 
« by a company of youthful goddeffes; and all their 

• beauties are collefted in thee.' 

He fpake; and feeing her appeafed'by his ho- 
mage, flew to his bower, clad in a gay mantle. 
The night now veiled all vifible objefts ; and the 
damfel thus exhorted Ra'dha', while (he decked her 
^tb beaming ornaments. 

* Follow, gentle Ra'dhica', follow the foe of 

• Madhu : his difcourfe was elegantly compofed of 

• fwcet phrafes; he proftrated himfelf at thy, feet; 

• and he now haftens to his delightful couch by yon 

• grove of branching Vanjulas. Bind round thy an- 

• kle rings beaming with gems ; and advance with 

• mincing fteps, like the pearl-fed Mardla. Drink 

• with raviflied ears the foft accents of Heri ; and 

• feaft on love, while the warbling Cocilas obey the 

• mild ordinance of the flower-darting God- Aban- 

• don delay : fee, the whole affembly of flender 
^ plants, pointing to the bower with fingers of young 

• leaves, agitated by the gale, make fignals for thy 

• departure. Aflc thofe two round hillocks, which 

• receive pure dew-drops from the garland playing 

• on thy neck, and the buds, on whofe top ftart aloft 

* with 
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«. with the thought of thy darling ; afk, and they will 
« tell, that thy foul is intent on the warfare of love : 

* advance, fervid \varrior, advance with alacrity, 

* while the found of thy tinkling waift-bells ftiall 

* reprefcnt martial mufick. Lead with thee fonie 

* favoured maid ; grafp her hand with thine, whofc 

* fingers are long and fmooth as Ipve's arrows ; 

* march ; and, with the noife of thy bracelets, pro- 

* claim thy approach to the youth, who will own 

* himfclf thy flavc ; " She will come ; (he will ex- 
ult on beholding me ; {he will pour accents of 
delight ; fhe will enfold me with eager arms ; Ihc 
will melt with affe^ion :*' Such are his thoughts 

* at this moment ; and thus thinking, he looks 

* through the long avenue ; he trembles ; he re- 

* joices ; he burns ; he moves from place to place ; 

* he faints, when he fees thee not coming, and falls 

* in his gloomy bower. The night now drelfes in 

* habiliments fit for fecrecy, the many damfels, who 

* haften to their places of affignation: (hefetsoflp 

* with blacknefs their beautiful eyes ; fixes dark 

* Tamdla-AcdLV cs behind their ears ; decks their 

* locks with the deep azure of water-lilies, and 

* fprinkles mulk on their panting bofoms* The 

* no^urnal (ky, black as the touch-ftone, tries now 

* the gold of their affeflion, and is marked with 

* rich lines from the flaflhes of their beauty, in which 

* they furpafs the brighteft Cajhmrians.* 

Ra'dh a', thus incited, tripped through the foreft ; 
but fhame Qverpowered her, when by the light of 
innumerable gems^ on the arms, the feet^ and the 

neck 
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neck of her beloved, flie faw him at the door of his 
flowery manfion : then her damfel again addrefled 
ber with ardent exaltation. 

• •.Enter, fweet Ra'dha', the bower of Heri : 
*• feek delight, O thou, whofe bofom laughs with the 

* foretafte of happinefs. Enter, fweet Ra'dh a', the 
■ bower graced with a bed of Af6ca'\t.zs^% : feck 

• delight, O thou, whofe garland leaps with joy on 

• thy breaft. Enter, fweet Ra'dha', the bower iU 

• lumined with gay bloffoms ; feek delight, O thou 

• whofe limbs far excel them in foftnefs. Enter O 
' Ra'dha', the bower made cool and fragrant by 
^ gales from the woods of Malaya : feek delight, O 

• thou, whofe amorous lays are fofter than breezes. 
^ Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower fpread with leaves 

* of twining creepers: feek delight, O thou whofe 

• arms have bceri long inflexible. Enter, O Ra'd- 

• ha', the bower which refouhds with the murmur 

* of honey-making bees : feek delight, O thou, 

* whofe embrace yields more exquifite fweetnefs, 
'* Enter, O Ra'dha', the bower attuned by the me- 

♦ lodious band of Cdcilas : feek delight, O thou, 

* whofe lips, which outfliine the grains of the pome- 

* granate, are embelliflied, when thou fpeakeft, by 

• the brightnefs of thy teeth. Long has he borne 
^* thee in his mind ; and now, in an agony of defire, 

* he pants to tafte ne&ar from thy lip. Deign to 
^ reftore thy ftave, who will bend before the lotos 

* of thy foot, and prefs it to his irradiated bofom ; 

* a flave, who acknowledges himfelf bctught by thee 

• for 
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* for a (ingle glance from thy eye^ and a tofs of thy 

• difdainful eye-brow.' 

Sh EC nded; and Ra'dha^ with timid joy^ darting 
her eyes on GoWinoa^ while ihe mufically founded 
the rings of her ankles and the bells of her zone^ 
entered the myftic bower of her only beloved. 
Tbirejhe beheld bar Ma'ohava^ who delighted in ber 
ahne ^ who fa long bad Jigked for ber embrace ; and 
wbofe countenance tbcn gleamed wiib excejive rapture : 
his heart was agitated by her (ight» as the waves of 
the deep are affeded by the lunar orb. His azure 
bread glittered with pearls of unblemifhed luftre^ 
like the full bed of the cerulean Yamuna^ interfperf* 
cd with curls of white foam. From his graceful 
waift, flowed a pale yellow robe^ which refemble^ 
the golden duft of the water-lily, fcattered over its 
blue petals. His paifion was inflamed by the 
glances of her eyes, which played like a pair of wa- 
ter-birds with azure plumage, that fport near a fulU 
blown lotos on a pool in the feafon of dew. Bright 
ear-rings, like two funs, difplayed 4n full expanfion 
the flowers of his cheeks and lips, which gliftened 
with the liquid radiance of fmiles. His locks, in- 
terwoven with blolToms, were like a cloud variegat- 
ed with moon-beams ; and, on his forehead, flione 
a circle of odorous oil, extraQed from the fandal 
of Malaya^ like the moon juft appearing on the 
duflcy horizon ; while his whole body feemed in a 
flame, from the blaze of unnumbered gems. Tears 
of tranfport guflied in a ftream from the full eyes 

Pf 
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of Ra'dha'^ and their watery glances beamed on 
ber beft beloved. £ven ihame, which before had 
taken its abode in their dark pupils^ was itfelf 
afhamed and departed^ when the fawn-eyed Ra'd- 
ha'j gazed on the bHghtened face of Crishna, 
while flie pafled by the foft edge of his couch^ and 
the bevy of his attendant nymphs^ pretending to 
ftrike the gnats from their cheeks, in order to con- 
ceal their fmiles, warily retired from his bower* 

Go'viNDA, feeing his beloved cheerful and fe- 
rent, her lips fparkling with fmiles^ and her eye 
fpeaking defire, thus eagerly addrefled her ; while 
jhe carelefsly reclined on the leafy bed ftrewn with 
foft bloflbms. 

* Set the lotos of thy foot on this azure bofom ; 

* and let this cpuch be victorious over all, who re- 

* bel againft love. Givejbort rapture, fweeS Ra'dha\ 

* io Na'ka'ya'n, thy adorer. I do thee homage ; I 

* prefs with my blooming palms thy feet, weary with 
^ fo long a walk. O that I were the golden ring^ 

* that plays round thy ankle ! Speak but one gentle 

* word s bid ne6tar drop from the bright moon of 

* thy mouth. Since the pain of abfence is remov- 

* ed, let me thus remove the thin veft that envioufly 

* hides thy charms. Bleft Ihould I be, if thofe raif- 

* ed globes were fixed on my bofom, and the ardour 

* of my paffion allayed. O ! fuflPer me to quaff the 

* liquid blifs of thofe lips ; reftore, with their water 

* of life, thy flave, who has long been lifelefs, whom 
^ the fire of feparatibn has confumed. Long have 
^ thefe ears been affli£led» in thy abfence, by the 

D d * notes 
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* notes of the Cocila : relieve them with the found 

* of thy tinkling waift-bells^ which yield mufic^ aU 

* moft equal to the melody of thy voice. Why arc 

* thofe eyes half clofed ? Are they aihamed of fee- 

* ing a youth) to whom thy carelefs refentment gave 

* anguifli ? Oh ! let aSlidion ceafe ; and let ecftaiy 

* drown the remembrance of paft forrow.* 

In the morning (he rofe difarrayed, and her eyes 
betrayed a night without flumber ; when the yellow- 
robed God) who gazed on her with tranfport, thua 
meditated on her charms in his heavenly mind : 

* Though her locks be diffufed at random^ though 
^ the luftre of her lips be faded, though her garland 
^ and zone be fallen from their enchanting ftations, 
^' and though (he hide their places with her hands> 
^ looking toward me with bafhful filence, yet even 
^ thus difarranged) (he (ills me with extatic delight.* 
But Ra'dha', preparing to array herfelf, before the 
company of nymphs could fee her confufion, fpake 
thus with exultation to her obfequious lover. 

* Peace, O fon of Yadu, with fingers cooler 

* than fandaUwood) place a circlet of mufick on 
^ this breaft, which refembles a vafe of confecrated 

* water; crowned with fre(h leaves, and fixed near a 

* vernal bower, to propitiate the God of Love. 
"^ Place, ray darling, the glolTy powder, which would 

* make the blackeft bee envious, on this eye, whofe 

* glances are keener than arrows darted by the hu£> 

* band of Reti. Fix, O accomplilhed youth, the 

* two gems, which form part of love*s chain, in thefe 

* ears, whence the antelopes of thine eye& may run 

* downwards 
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^ dovnwards and fport at pleafure. Pla^ce now a 

* {^eib circle of mufk. black as the luoar fpots^ on 

* the ^loa^ of my foirebead ; and mix gaj flowers 

* pn my trefles^ mtk a peacock's feaxluer?, in grace- 

* fttl order^ that they inay wave like tbe Ip^nners of 
' Ca'ua. Now replace^ O tender kcarted^the loofe 

* ori^ijDeuts of xuy vefture ; and refix the golden 
^ l;>elU of toy girdle on their deftined fta,tioo^ which 

* relemblea thofe hills, where the Gpd with five 
^ Ihafts^ who deftroyed Sambar^ keeps his elephant 

* ready for battle/ 

While flie fpake^ the heart of Yadava triumph- 
ed; and^ obeying her fportful behefts^ he placed 
mufky fpots on her bofom and forehead^ dyed her 
temples with radiant hues^ embellifhed her eyes 
with additional blacknefs^ decked her braided hair 
and her neck with frefh garlands, and tied on her 
wrifts the loofened bracelets, on her ankles the 
beamy rings, and round her waift the zone of bells, 
that founded with ravilhing melody. 

Whatever is delightful in tbe modes of mufick, 
whatever is divine in meditations on Vishnu, what- 
ever is exquifite in the fweet art of love, whatever • 
is graceful in the fine drains of poetry, all that let 
the happy and wife learn from the fongs of Jaya- 
de'va, whofe foul is united with the foot of Na'ra'- 
YAM. May that Heri be your fuppott, who ex- 
panded himfelf into an infinity of bright forms, 
when, eager to gaze with myriads of eyes on the 
daughter of the ocean, he difplayed his great cha- 
rafter of all-pervading deity, by the multiplied re- 

D d 2 fleftions 
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fle£tions of his divine perfon in the numberlefs 
gems on the many heads of the king of ferpents, 
\fhom he chofe for his couch; that Heri, who re-« 
moving the lucid veil from the bofom of Pedma% 
and fixing his eyes on the delicious buds^ that grew 
. on it^ diverted her attention^ by declaring that^ when 
fhe had chofen him as her bridegroom^ near the fea 
of milk, the difappointed hufband of Pervati drank 
in defpair the venom^ which dyed his neck azure ! 
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ASPECIMEN 

OP A 

METHOD OF REDUCING 
PRACTICAL TABLES and CALCULATIONS 

Into more general and comptniious forms i 



nPHOUGH pra£tice8 ufual in one fcience may 
often be transferred with advantage to an- 
other^ yet the general clafs of writers are fo much 
more intent upon making books than imprbve** 
ments^ that it very feldom happens to be the cafe; 
andj therefore^ though the following hints can have 
little claim to ingenuity^ they are certainly valuable 
on account of their ufe. 

It is common in Aftronomyt when there are two 
feries of quantities^ whofe refpeftire terms depend 
on each other^ to find a general expreffion for an 
intermediate term> by what is called the method of 
interpolation; that is applied by Newton to Co^ 

4 

mcts, and by De La Caille to Eclipfes; and I 
ihall here, as a fpecimen, apply it to fome few ex- 
amples in artillery SLnd fortification. 

Let g+hx be an expreffion by which the quan* 
tity a is derived from m, and b from n ; then if N 
is any term in the feries m, n, the term derived 

D d 3 from 
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from it, in the feries a, b, will be 

(an-bm):(n.in) + N(b-a) : fn-m). 

In p, 174 ofMuLLEH's artillery, the length of a 
battety for two pieces of cannon is forty-feet i and 
for four pieces fifty-eight feet : now if N be the 
number of cannon, a general expreffion for the 
length of the battery may be found, by fubftituUng 
two for m, and four for nj forty for a, and fifty- 
eight for b, in the foregoing form, which then be- 
comes S24~9 ^ > *^^ therefore, for twenty pieces 
of* cannon, the length of the battery is tea feet. 

fiy a fimilar fubflitution, if fifty men are required 
to make the battery for two pieces, and feventy for 
that of four pieces, as in Mullzr's Table; then 
30+10 N, is the expreflion. for the men required 
for any number N of pieces in general. 

Instead, therefore, of Muller's Table, the fol- 
lowing general one may be inferted for the number 
of men, tools, &c. for making a battery for any 
number of cannon in one nighL 
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In the fame manner, from having a few particu- 
lar cafes in other kinds of rules, general ones may 
be found ; for example, if N be a number whofe r 
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toot is ird^uirte'd ; arid if x' ht iH nfedr^ft cotnplete 
power, then we kno\tr dreatdy, th*ai 

X : N •» X : : X : N x » 3C for the I root. 

I X* + 1 N : N o» X* : : X : N I «• X for the fquare root, 

X X3 + N : N « x' : : X : N j- » at fijTr th^ caie root. 

1 

Now the general form of the three laft terms is evi- 
dent ; and to find thofe of the firll term, let one and 
two be put for m and n ; and one and three halves 
for a arid b ; and by fubftituting in the foregoing 
e;(preflion, the general coefficient of x' is found to 
be (r^-i) ; again if we put o and one half for a and 
b, we find the coefficient of N to be (r — i). 

If we ufe the fecond and third proportions, put- 
ting two and three for m and n, and for a and b, 
three halves and two, in the firft cafe ; and one-i 
half and one, in the fecond we get the fame values. 
Hence in general. 



r-j-i r r 
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r 



•X 4^— — N :N u x::X:N wx. 

.Another example of the advantage of tranisfer- 
ring praftices frorii one fabjeft to anotjier is this. 
Dr. Hal LEY has applied a method finiilar to that 
of interpolation to frrid the time of the tropicks : 
now the fun*s irieric^iari altitude may be found in 
the fame way, from altitudes taken near the meri- 
dian, and if the obferver begins a little befote 
noon to take altitudes and the times, and continues 
to do fo till a little after noon^ a number of meri- 
dian altitudes may be deduced from thefe, and the 
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latitude found much more exadly from them» than 
can be expend from a fingle meridian altitude, 
by ufing the exprefllon for the maximum^ or other* 
wife. 

Anal AGO us to thefe, are me- 
thods of generalizing properties / 
from particular cafes : thus, if 
Ab Ac be tangents to a circle, 
and if any lines BC bc> be alfo 
drawn to. touch the circle; 
then the perimeters of all the 
triangles ABC, will be con- 
jtant, and alfo the difference 
between the fum of Ab.and Ac, 
and the bafe be : this property 
is of uncommon ufe in the 
conftruction of problems, relative to plain tri* 
angles and trapeziums ; and if lines be fuppofed 
drawn from the centre, or a point in the circuni. 
ference of a fphere, to each part of the figure, it 
will be found, that the projedion of the figure 
upon the fphere will have analagous properties^ 
and that the theorem is alfo true in fpherical trian- 
gles. By a little mode of confideration, problems 
fimilar to thofe of Apollonius; on tangencies 
may be conftrufted on the fphere; for inftance, 
having three circles given upon a fphere, a fourth 
may be found to touch them ; for their pofitions on 
the fphere being given, their projedions will alfo 
be given on a plane ftereographically ; and as a 
circle may be found in Vi eta's method to touch 

them 
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them on that plane^ the (ituation of that circle may 
be found upon the fphere, and hence properties 
may be found for conftru£ling the problem inde- 
pendent of the ftereographic projeftion : and if we 
fuppofe the centre of projeftion to be the centre 
or focus, &c. of a fpheroid or other folid> innu- 
merable properties may be found relative to their 
tangents, curvatures, &c. regard being bad to the 
pofition of the plane, &c. 

To give a fpecimen of the aforefaid method in 
fortification let h (fee pp. 22, 23, 24, and 25, of 
Deidier's PerfeA French Engineer) reprefent the 
height of a wall; then, according to Vauban's 
meafures, if five feet be the thicknefs at the top 
^h -j- 5* will be the thicknefs at the bottom ; and, 
according to Belidor's method to^+SjS* ^^^1 ^^ 
the thicknefs at the top, and ^h -1-3,5, that at the 
bottom. The length of the counterfort (according 
to Vauban) will be fh-|-2; alfo~h-}-2 is the 
thicknefs next the wall, and (•jh-f-4} the thicknefs. 
at the other end of the counterfort. If part of the 
wall is gazoned, let e be the height of that part 
and h that of the wall ; then t (^ + ?) + 5 is the 
thicknefs at the bottom; t^ + S* is the thicknefs 
at the top ; T (h 4" e) + 2 is the length of the coun- 
terfort ; ^?_ (h -j- e) + 2, its thicknefs next the wall, 
and T(4(h-|-e) + 4) its thicknefs fartheft from the 
wall. When there are cavaliers, let c be their 
height in feet; then t^(2 e-j-c + so) is the, thick- 
nefs of the revetement at the top, and 
•x^(2h-}-2 e-j-c+so) isjhe thicknefs at the botton^. 
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By Mr. REUBEN BURROW. 
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^ I 'HE art of invention being in a great mcafure 
dependent on the doftrine of combinations, 
every additional improvement in the laft muft, of 
confequence, be ufeful in the former ; and as the 
following ancient rule for ^^ finding the Jum,of all the 
different permulations of a given numeral quantity^ 
conjijling of a given number of places of figures i*' is 
notj I believe> extant in any European Author, and 
is befides very ingenious ; I take the liberty to in- 
fert it, and alfo to add the demonftration. 

Rule, Place an Arithmetical progreffion over 
the figures, beginning with unity at the units place, 
and increafing by unity : divide the produQ of the 
terms of this progreffion by the number of places 
of figures in the given quantity : ^multiply the fum 
of the figures in the given quantity by the quotient, 
and fet down the-^roduft as oftei^ a^ there are 
places in the given quantity ; removing it each re- 
petition one place to the right hand, and the fum 
of thefe lines is the .fum of all the pendiutations. 

Ex AMP LEV 
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Example, Required the futn of the difFerent 
jpermutations of 893. 

3 1 i '40 983 

« 9 3 ^^ 93« 

40 389 

398 



4440 



4440 



. DEMONSTRATION. 

' FiRST^ It is evident that if all the permutations 
(^ any number of letters exprelEng figures be put 
down ; and thofe in the firft place to the right hand 
be multiplied by unity ; thofe in the fecond place 
by ten ; thofe in the third place by ioo» and fo on ; 
then the fum of all thefe^ will be the fum of th# 
permutations required. 

Secondly* Suppofing the different permutations 
to be put down one under another^ it will really 
appear^ from the manner in which permutations 
are generated^ that all the letters occur an equal 
itambef of times in each perpendicular column; 
and alfo that the number of times of occurrence 
in die permutations of n letters^ is equal to the 
permutations of n — 1 letters ; but the permuta- 
ttons of n*-i letters is equal to i.2.3...(n — 1) 
^^ 1X^X3 carried to n — 1 terms ; and confe- 

quently 
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quf ntly if there be n letters in the given number, 
each letter in the columns aforefaid^ will occur 
1 . 2 . 3 . . . (n — 1 times). 
Thirdly, Let i.2.3..(n — i)=Tn then, 

m(a-|-b-|-c + . . . n) i=:fum of numbers in 

the units place or (irft columiv 

m(a-f-b-}-c + * • • i^) iO = fum of numbers in 
^ the tens or fecond column. 

m (a -f- b + c 4" • • • ") iOO = do. third column* 

m (a + b -|- c -|- • • • n) lOo ... to (n — i) Cyphers 

= ditto in the n column; and 
the fum of thefe is evidently equal to 
m (a 4" b -f- c -|- . • . n) . (i -j- lO + lOO + ... to n 
terms) ; and putting for (i + lo + too. . n) its va- 
lue 1 1 1 ... n, the expreffion becomes 
(i.2.3..(n— i))x(a+b + c + ..n)x tix. ..n); 
but i.2.3...(n — i) is equal to ''*jv - and 
therefore the expreffion for the fum of all the permu* 
tations is C"' •f - ") x(^ + t) + c + ...n)x(iit--n), 
which is the Hindoo rule when the figures of the 
given number are all unlike. 

Lastly, It is evident that i . 2 . 3 • . . n is the 
nuinber of permutations of n different things; but 
if feveral fets of figures are alike, as r figures of 
one kind, s figures of another, for inflance; then 
let (1 . 2 • 3 . . . n) : (1 . ^ . . r) X (1 • 2 . . . s), &c. the 
number of permutations in. th^t cafe be called N ; 
then the fum of the permutations is 
N : n X (a + b + c + . . . n) X (1 1 1 • • • n) in ge* 

neral. 

Example, 
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Example. Required the Sum of the permuta- 
tions of 11335? 
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ORIGIN A»D FAMALIES of NATIONS, 

P£Liy£RBD r£BRUARY 23j 1792. 

By Sxa WILLIAM JONBS. 



"VrOU have atten(le€l» gentlemen^ with fo much 
indulgence to my difcourfes on the five 4^- 
afick nations^ and on the various tribes eftablifhed 
along their feveral borders, or interfperfed over 
their mountains, that I cannot but flatter myfelf 
with an aflurance of being heard with equal atten- 
tion, while I trace to one centre the three great fa- 
tnilies, from which thofe nations appear to have 
proceeded, 4nd then hazard a few conjedures on 
the different courfes, which they may be fuppofed 
to have taken toward the countries, in which wc 
find them fettled at the dawn of all genuine hiftory. 

Let us begin with a fliort review of the propofi^^ 
tions, to which we have gradually been led, and fe- 
parate fuch as are morally certain, from fuch as are 
only probable : that the firft race of Perjlans and 
Indians, to whom we may add the Romans and 
Greeks, the G^tii, Vkd the old Egyftians or Etbiops, 

originallx 
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originally fpoke the fame language and profeifed 
tHe^laimT popular 1a^^ in my humble 

opinion^ of inconteftible proof; that the Jews and 
Arabs, the AJJyrians, or fecond Perfian race, the 
people who fpoke Syriack, and a numerous tribe of 
Abyjffinians, ufed one primitive dialeft, wholly dif-^^ 
tind from the idiom juft nientioned, is, I believe, 
undiQ>uted, and, I am fure, indifputable ; but that 
the fettlers in China and Japan had a common ori- 
gin with the Hindus, is no more than highly proba^ 
ble ; and, that all the Tartars, as they are inac«. 
curately called; were primarily of a third feparate 
branch, totally differing from the two others in lan- 
guage, manpers, and features, may indeed be plauf- 
ibly conje£lured;;but cannot from the reafons al-» 
ledged in a former effay, be perfpicuoufly ihownji 
and for the prefent, therefore, muft be merely af- 
fumed. Could thefe fads be verified by the bed 
attainable evidence, it would not, I prefume, be 
doubted, that the whole earth was peopled by a va- 
riety of fhoots from the Indian, Arabian, and Tar-* 
tartan branches, or by fuch intermixtures of them, 
as, in a courfe of ages^ might naturally have hap^ 
pened. 

Now, I admit without hefitation, the aphorifm of 
LiNNi&us, that^ ^* in the beginning God created 
one pair only of every living fpecies, which has 
a diverfity of fex ;** but, fince that incdmparable 
naturalift argues principally from the wonderful 
diffufion of vegetables, and from an hypothefisj^ 
that the water on this globe has been continually 

•Ee« fubEding 
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fubfiding, I venture to t)rocluce* a 'fhotte^ and defer 
argument in fuppbrt of his (ky&rine. TJiat Xatur^^ 
of wfatch fimplicity appears ^a diAinginflnng MCrl* 
botCj doa mfbingin vain^U a maxim ia phtlofo^k^^ 
and againft tbofe, who deny teaxim^ Mfc eaAii€>t 
dii\>ute; but ii is vain and iuperfluous t^ do iy 
man/f means tvbai may ht ione by fewer^ and 4fcts is 
another axiofn received into courts of judiccitore^ 
from the fchools of phildfophers: we fiiftift not^ 
therefore^ (kys tnit great Nx wton, mdmH man umJ4$ 
^f naturai things^ than tbcfs xvbicb art inb, andfufid-^ 
inUy aci(mnt for natural fbtnamtna ; but it is true, 
that one paitJ, at leajt, of every living fyecie^ nitift 
at iirft have been created; and that ope human 
pair mras fnffictent (or the popukitioA of our ^Idbe 
in a period of no confiderable length, (on the v6ry 
moderate fuppofition of lawyers and poltticsd arkfa«' 
meticians, that every pair of anceftors left, on ^lat 
average, two dhildren, and each of them two more) 
js evident from the rapid incteafe of nunhbers in 
geometrical progreffion, fo well known to tfaoTo, 
who have ever taken the trouble to fium a feries of 
a3 many terms, as they fuppofe generatk>Hs of inen 
in, two or three thoufand years. It follows, that 
the Author of Nature (for all nature jwoclaims its 
divine author) created but one pair of our ^ecies ; 
yet, had it not been (among other reafonsj for the 
devaftations, which hiftory has recGwded, of water 
and fire, war, famine, and peftilence, this ea^th 
would not now have had ro6m for its ^mmhiplied 
inhabitants. If the faom^an face then be, as we 

may 
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may eonfidemty afliime, of one natural fpeeies^ they 
iBuft all have proceeded from one pair; and if 
perfeft juftice be, as it is moft indubitably, an ef- 
fential attribute of GOD, that pair muft have been 
gifted with fttfficient wifdom and ftrength to be 
virtuous, and, as far as their nature admitted, hap- 
py, but intrufted with freedom of will to be vicious, 
and confequently degraded : whatever might be 
their option, they muft people in time the region 
vrhere they firft were eftabliflicd, and their numer- 
ous defcemants muft neceflarily feek new coun- 
trtes, as inclination might prompt, or accident lead, 
them ; they would of courfe migrate in feparate fa- 
milies and clans, which, forgetting by degrees the 
language of their common progenitor, would form 
new diakSs to convey new ideas, both fimple and 
compleat; natural affeftion would unite them at 
firft, and a fenfe of reciprocal utility, the great and 
only cement of focial union in the abfcnce of pub- 
lick honour and juftice, for which-in evil times it is 
a general fubftitute, would combine them at length 
in communities more or Icfs regular, laws would be 
propofed by a part of each community, but ena6kcd 
by the whole ; and governments would be varioufly 
arranged for the happinefs or mifery of the go- 
verned, according to their own virtue and wifdom^ 
or depravity and folly ; fo that, in lefs than three 
thoufand years, the world would exhibit the feme 
appearances, which we may aftually obferve on it 
in the age of the great Arabian impoftor. 

E e 3 On 
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Ok that part of it^ to which our united refearche^ 
are generally confined, we fee five races of men pe- 
culiarly diftinguiflied, in the time of Muhamed, 
for their multitude and extent of dominion; but 

if 

we have reduced them to tbreey becaufe we can dif- 
cover no more« that eflentially differ in language, 
religion, manners, and other known chara6lerif- 
ticks : now thefe three races, how varioufly foever 
they may at prefent be difperfed and intermixed, 
muft (if the preceding conclufions be juflly drawn) 
have migrated originally from a central country, 
to find which is the problem propofed for folutioii. 
Suppofe it folved ; and give any arbitrary name to 
that centre : let it, if you pleafe, be Iran. The 
three primitive languages, therefore, muft at firft 
have been concentrated in Iran^ and therel)hly in 
ladt^ we fee traces of them in the earlieft hiftorical 
age ; but, for the fake of greater precifion, con- 
ceive the whole empire of Iran^ with all its moun- 
tains and vallies, plains and rivers, to be every 
way infinitely diminiflied ; the firft winding courfes^ 
therefore, of all the nations proceeding from it by 
land, and nearly at the fame time, will be little 
right lines, but without interfeflions, becaufe thofe 
courfes could not have thwarted and crofled one 
another : if then you confider the feats of all the 
migrating nations as points in a furrounding figure, 
you ^will perceive, that the feveral rays, diverging 
from Iran, may be drawn to them without any in- 
terfeftion ; but this will not happen, if you alfume 
as a centre Arahia, or Egypt: India^ Tartary, or 

China : 
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« 

China : it follows, that Iran, or Perfia. (\ contend 
for /i&^ meaning not the name) was the central coun- 
try which we fought. This mode of reafoninff .1 
have adopted^ not from any affedation (as you will 
do me the juftice to believe) of a fcientifidc die- 
tjon» but for the fake of concifenefs and variety^ 
and from a wifh to avoid repetitions ; the fubftance 
of my argument having been detailed in a different 
form at the clofe of another difcourfe ; nor does 
the argument in any form rife to demonftrationa 
which the queftion by no means admits : it amounts^ 
however, to fuch a proof, grounded on written evi- 
dence and credible teflimony, as all mankind hold 
fufficient for decifions affefiing property,^ freedomji 
and life« 

Thus then have we proved, that the inhabitants 
of JJia^ and confequently, as it might be proved, of 
the whole earth, fprang from three branches of one 
(lem : and that thoTe branches have (hot into their 
pr^efent ftate of luxuriance^ in a period compara<« 
lively fhort, is apparent from a fad univerfally ac« 
knowledged, that we find no certain monument, or 
even probable tradition, of nations planted, empires 
iind flates raifed, laws ena&ed^ cities built, naviga* 
lion improved, commerce encouraged, arts invent- 
cd, or letters contrived, above twelve or at moft 
fifteen or fixteen centuries before the birth of 
Christ, and from another fa£l, which cannot be 
controverted, that feven hundred or a thoufand 
years WQuld have been fully adequate to the fup-, 
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pofed ^propagation, (fiffuiion, and* eftabliflimelfft of 
tiie human race. 

I'he ihoft ancient hiffory of that race, and tB^' 
oldeft coinpofitioh pertiaps in the world, h a work 
in Hehfew, whicB we may fuppofe at firfl, ioi tfrtf 
fake of our argument, to have ho higher a:ut!idritjr 
than any orlier work of equal antiquity, tha£ th6' 
refeai[ches of tlie ciifious hid accidentally broiignlf 
to light : it is afcribed to W(usah ; for fo he writes 
his own name, which, after ^e Greeks and Romdns^ 
we have changed into Moses ; arid, thougK ii was 
manifeftly his objeft to give an hifforical accoiihC 
of a fingle family, he has introduced it wim a ffiort 
view of the primitive world, arid his irifrodiififidri 
has been divided, perhaps improperly, into eleven 
chapters. After deltribing witK awful fublmiity 
the creation of this iiniverfe, he afferts, that one 
pair of every animal fpeciei was called from no- 
thing into exiffence ; that the human pair wer6 
ftirong enough to be happy, but free to be rhiler^ 
able; that, from delufion and teriierity, iHey dif- 
obeyed their fupreme benefa&or, whole ^bodriels 
could not pardon them confifteritly with his jilftice; 
and that they received a punifhment adequate to 
their difobedience, but forteiied by a myfteribiis 
promife to be accompliflied in their defcendahts. 

We cannot but believe, oii the fuppofitiori jiift 
made of a hiftory uninfpired, that thele laEls were 
delivered by tradition from the firft bair, arid ire- 
Uted by Moses in a figurative ftylej ribl in tnal 
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fdrt of allegoty, i/^hkh rhetoricians defcribe as a 
mete atflettiblage of metaphors, but in the fymboli- 
cal thode of writing adopted by eaftern fages, to 
enribellifh and digttify hiftorical truth ; and, if this 
' \frdre a time for fucH illuftratibns, we might pro- 
c(ate thd fame account of the creation and the/^i//, 
ixjitefled by fymbols Very nearly fimilar, from the 
Pufdndi (h^mfelves, add even from the Veda, which 
djjjjears to ftand next in antiquity to the five books 
^f*MbsES. 

The Iketch of antediluvian hiftory, in which we 
fitid ttlariy dai^k J>aflages, is followed by the narra- 
tive of a dehge, which deftroyed the whole race of 
flikn, i*cfept fdur pairs ; an^hiftorical faS admitted 
as true by every nation, to whofe literature we have 
Ictefs, and particularly by the ancient' Hindu-, who 
have allotted ah entire Purdna to the detail of that 
cvint, which they telate, as ufual, in fymbols or 
allegories. I concur moft heartily with thofe, who 
infift, thdt, in proportion as any faft mentioned in 
hiftory fe^ms repugnant to the courfe of nature, or^ 
in 6he word, thiraculous, the ftronger evidence is 
required to induce a rational belief of it ; but we 
heir without incredulity, that cities have been over- 
whelmed by eruptions from burningf-mountains^ 
teflritorieS laid wafte by hurricanes, and whole 
iflahds dfepopuiated by earthquakes : if then we 
Ibbk at the firmament fprinkled with innumerable 
HaVs ; if W6 conclude by a fair analogy, that every 
har is k fuH, attrafting, like ours, a fyftem of inha- 
^Ubets; and if our ardent fancy, foaring 
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hand in hand with found reafon, waft ua beyond 
the vifibte fphere into regions of immenlity, di£- 
clofing other ceteftial expanfes and other fyftems 
of funs and worlds, on all fides, without number or 
end, we cannot but confider the fubmerfion of our 
3ittte fpheroid as an infinitely lefs event in refpeft 
of the immeafureable uoiverfe, than the deftrudion 
of a city or an ifle in refped of this habitable 
globe. Let a general flood, however, he fuppoled 
improbable, in proportion to the magnitude of fa 
ruinous an event, yet the concurrent evidences of 
It are completely adequate to the fuppofed impro- 
bability ; hut, as we cannot here expatiate on thofe 
proofs, we proceed to the fourth important fad re- 
corded in the Mofaick hiftory; I mean the firll 
propagation and-early difperfion of mankind^ 'infe- 
Paratt families, to feparate places of refidence. 

Thr£e foos of the juft and virtuous man, whofc 
lineage was preferved from the general inundation, 
travelled, we are told, as they began to multiply, 
in three large divifions varioufly fubdivided: the 
children of Ya'fet feem, from the traces of Sda- 
vonian names, and the mention of their'being en- 
hrged^ to have fpread themfelves far and wide, and 
to have produced the race, which, for want of a 
correft appellation, we call Tariarian; the colonies 
formed by the fons of Ham and Sheh, appear to 
have been nearly fimultaneous j and, among thofa 
of the latter branch, we find fo many names incon- 
tedably preferved at this hour in Arabia^ that we 
ktiefij;ate ip pronouncing them the fame peo- 
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pte, whom hitherto we have denominated Arabs ; 
while the former branch, the mod powerful and 
adventurous of whom were the progeny of Cush» 
MisR, and Rama, (names remaining unchanged ia 
Sanfcrit^ and highly revered by the Hindus) were, in 
all probability, the race, which I call Indian^ and to 
which we may now give any other name that may 
feem more proper and comprehenfive. 

The general introduftion to the Jewijh hiftbry 
clofes with a very concife and obfcure account of 
a prefumptuous and mad attempt, by a particular 
colony, to build a fplendid city and raife a fabrick 
of immenfe height, independently of the divine 
aid \ and, it (hould feem, in defiance of the divine 
power ; a projeCl, which was baffled by means ap^ 
peariiig, at the firft view, inadequate to the purpofe, 
but ending in violent diflentions among the pro- 
je8ors, and in the ultimate feparation of them: 
this event alfo feems to be recorded by the ancient 
Hindus in two of their Purdnas ; and it will be 
proved, I truft, on fome future occafion, that the 
lion hurfiing from a pillar to deftroy a blafpbeming giani^ 
and the dwarfs who beguiled and held in derijion the 
magnificent Beli, are one and the fame, ftory re- 
lated in a fymbolical ftyle. 

Now thefe primeval events are defcribed as hav- 
ing happened between the Oxi^ and Euphrates^ the 
mountains of Caucafus and the borders of India, 
that is, within the limits of Iran; for, though moft 
of the Mofaick names have been confiderably alter- 
ed, yet numbers of them remain unchanged : we 

ftUl 
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ftill find Ha^rdn in Mefop^lamia^ and travellers ap^ 
pear unanimous in fixing the lite of ancient BabeL 

Thus, on the preceding fuppofition, that the firft 
eleven chapters of the book, which it is thought 
proper to call Genefis, are merely a preface to the 
oldeft civil hiftory now extant, we fee the truth of 
them confirmed by antecedent reafoning, and by 
evidence in part highly probable, and in part cer- 
tain ; but the connexion of the Mofaick hiftory with 
that of the Gofpel, by a chain of fublime predic- 
tions unqueftionably ancient, and apparently fulfill- 
ed, muft induce us to think the Hebrew narrative 
more than human in its origin, and confequently 
true in every fubftantial part of it, though poffibly 
exprefled in figjrative language ; as many learned 
and pious men have believed, and the moft pioui 
may believe wixhout injury, and perhaps with ad- 
vantage, to the caufe of revealed religion. If 
MosES then was endued with fupernatural know- 
ledge, it is no longer probable onl)^ but abfolutely 
certain, that the whole race of man proceeded from 
Iran, as from a centre, whence they migrated at 
firft in three great colonies ^ and that thofe three 
branches grew from a common ftock, which had 
been miraculoufly preferved in a general convul- 
fion and inundation of this globe. 

Having arrived, by a different path, at the fame 
conclufion with Mr. Bryant, as to one of thofe fa- 
milies, the moft ingenious and enterprifing of the 
three, but arrogant, cruel, and idolatrous, which we 
both conclude to be various &oots from the Ha^ 

miatt 
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naan ot Amotdan branch, I ihall add but little to my 
former obfervations on his profound and agreeable 
work;, which I have thrice perufed with increaled 
aiCtentioQ and pleafure, though not with perfefl; ac* 
quiefcence in the other lefs important parts of hit 
plaufible fyftem. The fam of his argun>ent feems 
reducible to three heads, Rrft; " if the deluge 
^ really haptpened at the tifne recorded by Moses, 
*' tbofe nations, whofe monumems are preferved> 
•* or whofe writings areacceffible, muft hav^ re- 
^^ cained ^neixiorials of an event fo ftupendous and 
•• comparatively fo recew ; but in faft they have 
^ retained fuch memorials \** this reafoning feems 
juftj and the 4a£l is true heyond controverfy. Se- 
condly ; '** thofe memorials were expreffed by the 
^ race of Ham, before the ofe of letters, in rude 
fculpture or painting, and moflly in fymbolicai 
figures of the -^ri, the eight perfons concealed in 
•* it, and the birds, which firft were dimiffed from 
it : thi^ izSt is probable, but, I think, not fufhci- 
ently afcertained.*' Thirdly ; *' all ancient My- 
thology (except what was purely Sabian) h^iA its 
*J primary fource in thofe various fymbols mifun- 
^* derftood; fo that ancient mythology ftands now 
in the place of fymbolicai fculpture or painting, 
and muft be explained on the fame principles, oa 
•* which we fiiould begin to decypher the originals, 
•* if they now exifted :" this part of the fyftem, is, 
in my opinion, carried too far ; nor can I perfuade 
myfelf, (to give one inftanee out of many) that the 
beautiful allegory of Cupin/and Pysche had the 
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remoteft allufion to the deluge, or that Htmek fig- 
nified the veil ivhich covered the Patriarch and his 
family. Thefe propofitions, however, arc fupport- 
cd with great ingenuity and folid erudition, but un- 
profitably for the argument, and unfortunately^ 
perhaps, for the fame of the work itfelf, recourfe 1$ 
had to etymological conje&ure, than which no 
mode of reafoning is in general weaker or more 
delufive. He, who profeffes to derive the words 
of any one language from thofe of another, muft 
expofe himfelf to the danger of perpetual errours^ 
unlefs he be perfe£Uy acquainted with both; yet 
my refpe6lable friend, though eminently (killed in 
the idioms of Greedt and Rome, has no fort of ac- 
quaintance with any Jfiaiick dialed except Hebrew ; 
and he has confequently made miftakes, whicl^ 
every learner of Arabick and Perfian muft inftantly 
detect. Among fifty radical words {ma, taph^ and 
ram being included) eighteen are purely of Arabian 
origin, twelve merely Indian, zxiA feveuteen both San-^ 
Jcrit and Arabick, but in fenfes totally different } 
while two are Greek only, and one Egypfian or bar- 
barous : if it be urged, that thofe iradicaU (whic)i 
ought furely to have concluded, inftead of preced- 
ing, an analytical inquiry) are precious traces of the 
primitive language, from which all others were de- 
rived, or to which, at leaft, they were fubfequent, I 
can only declare my belief, that the language of 
Noah is loft irretrievably, and alTure you, thatt 
after a diligent fearch, I cannot find a fingle word 
ufed in common by the Arabian^ Indian^ s^d Tartar 

familiest^ 
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famili^s^ before the intermixture of dialefts occa- 
fioned by Mabomedan conquefts. There are, in- 
deed^ very obvious trace); of the Hamtan language, 
and fome hundreds of words might be produced, 
vhich were formerly ufed promifcuoufly by moft 
nations of that race; but I beg leave, as a philolo- 
gcr, to enter my proteft againft conjeftural etymo- 
logy in hiftorical refearches, and principally againft 
the licentioufnefs of etymologifts in tranfpoiing and 
inferting letters, in fubftituting, at pleafure, any 
coDfonant for another of the fame order, and in to- 
tally difregarding the vowels: for fuch permuta- 
tions few radical words would be more convenient 
than Cus or Cush, fince dentals. being changed for 
dentals, and palatials for palatial s, it inftantly be- 
tomes cooti goofe, and, by tranfpofition, duck^ all 
water-birds, and evidently fymbolical ; it next is 
the goat worlhipped in Egypt, and by a metathefis, 
the dog adored as an emblem of Sir i us, or, more 
obvioiifly, a cat, not the domeftick animal, but a 
fort of Clip, and' the Catos, or great fea fifli of the 
Doriens, It will hardly be imagined, that I mean 
by this irony to infult an author, whom I refpeft 
and efteem; but no confideration (hould induce 
me to aflift, by my filence, in the diffufion of er* 
rour ; and I contend, that almoft any word or na- 
tion, might be derived from any other, if fuch 
licenfes as I am oppofing, were permitted in etymo- 
logical hiftories: when we find, indeed, the fame 
words, letter for letter, and in a fenfe precifely the 
fame, in different languages, we can fcarcc hefitate 
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in allowing them a x:on\mon origin ; and^ not j9 
depart from the example before W5, ty^hen we J[ep 
CusHorCus (for the Sanfcrit n^une ^Ifo is xaji-^ 
oufly pronounced) among the fons of Bhahma'^ 
that is among the progenitors of .the Ifiviflus^ and ^% 
the head of an ancient pedigree pi:eJG^ved ^n tb.e 
Rdmdydn ; \^'hen we meet with .his ^a;ue again ia 
the family of Ra'ma ; when we Juiow> that the 
name is venerated in the higheft degreje^ «i^ given 
to a facred grafs, defcribed as a Poa hy K^oenig^ 
which is ufed with a tboufand ceremonies in the 
oblations to (ire, ordained by Mxn.u^ .to fonn the 
facrificial zone of the Brahmans^ and folemnly d^**- 
clared in the Veda to have fprung up Xoon after the 
deluge^ whence the Paurdnicks confider it as the 
briftly hair of the boar which fupported the globe ; .whep 
we add, that one of the feven dwipas^ or great pe- 
ninfulas of this earth, has the fame appellation, we 
can hardly doubt, the Cush of Moses and the 
Va'lmic, was the fame perfonage, and an anceftor * 
of the Indian race. 

f ROM the teftimonies adduced in the laft fix an- 
nual difcourfes, and from the additional proofs laifl 
before you, or rather opened, on the prefent occa- 
.fion, it feems to follow;, that the only human family 
after the flood eftablifhed themfelves in the north- 
ern parts of Iran ; that, as they multiplied, they 
were divided into three diflinft branches, each re- 
taining little at firft, and lofing the whole by de- 
grees, of their common primary language, but 
agreeing feverally on new exprefSons, for new 

ideas ; 
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ideas; that the branch of Y'afet was enlarged in 
many fcattered (hoots over the north of Europe and 
Afia^ diiFufing themfelves as far as the weftefn and 
eaftern feas^ and at length, in the infancy of navi- 
gation, beyond them both; that they cultiystted no 
liberal arts, and had no ufe of letters, but formed a 
variety of dialeds, as their tribes were varioufly 
ramified; that, fecondly, the children of Ham, who 
founded,. in Iran itfelf, the monarchy of the firft 
Chaldeans, invented letters, obferved and named the 
luminaries of the firmament, calculated the known 
Indian period of four hundred and thirty-two thoujand 
years, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the 
Jaros, and contrived the old fyftem of mythology, 
partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idola^ 
trous veneration, for their fages and lawgivers ; 
that they were difperfed, at various intervals, and 
in various colonies, over land and ocean ; that the 
tribes of Misr, Cush, and Rama, fettled in Africk 

9 

ztiA India; while fome of them, having improved 
the art of failing, pafled from Egypt, Phenice, and 
Phrygia, into Italy and Greece^ which they found 
thinly peopled by former emigrants, of whom they 
fupplanted fome. tribes, and united themfelves with 
others ; whilft a fwarm, from the fame hive, moved, 
by a northerly courfe, into Scandinavia, and an- 
other, by the head of the Oxus, and through the 
pafles of Imaus into Cajhgar and Eighur, Khatd, and 
Khoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, 
where letters have been ufed and arts immemorially 
cultivated ; nor is it unreafonable to believe, that 

F f fome 
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fome oF them found their way from tbe eaftern ifies 
into Mexico, and Peru^ where traces were difcov^red 
of rude literature and mythology analogous to 
tbofe of £sypi and Indsai that, thirdly, the old 
Chaldidtt empire being overthrown by th^ AJfyrians 
under Cayu'm£RS, other migrations took piace^ 
efpecially^ into India^ while the rqft of Sham'^ pro- 
geny, fome of whom had before fettlqd on the Red 
Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninfula, preffing^ 
clofe OB the nationa of iSjrr^ and Fkmcti that/ 
laftly, from all the three Eauoiilies, were detached' 
many bold adventurers, of an ardent fpirit, and 
roving^difpoiition who difdained fubordination and 
wandered in feparate clans, till they fettled in dif* 
tant ides, or in deferts and mountainous regions ^ 
that, on the whole, fome colonies might have mi- 
grated before the death of (heir venerable progem- 
tor, but that ftates and empires could fcarce have 
alTumed a regular form, till fifteen or Sixteen hun- 
dred years before the Cbriftian epoch, and that fop 
the firft thoufaind yeaia of that period, we have no 
hiftory, unmixed witb fable, except that of the tur- 
bulent and variable, hut eminently diftinguiihed 
nation defcended from ABRA^iAM. 

My d^fign, gentlemen, of tracing the origin and 
progrels of the five principal nations, who have 
peopled, Ajia^ and of whom there were confiderabie 
remains in their feveval coi^nlries, at the time oi 
Muhamm£d's birth, is. naw accompEfhedv fu€«^ 
cin&ly, from the nature of thefe effays, imperfeftly, 
from the darknefs of the fubjeft, and fcantinefs of 

my 
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my materials, but clearly and comprehenfively 
enough to form a bafis for fubfequent refearches : 
you have feen, as diftindtly as I am able to fhow» 
who thofe nations originally were, whence and when 
they moved towards their final ftations; and, in 
my future annual dffcourfcfs, 1 propofe to enlarge 
on the particular advantages to our country, and to 
mankind, which may refult from our fedulous and 
united inquiries into the hiftory, fcience and anrts of 
thefe Aftatick regions, efpecially of the Britijh do- 
minions in India^ which we may confider as the 
centre (not of the human race, but) of our com- 
mon exertions to promote its tfue interefts; and 
we fliall concur, I truft, in opinion, that the race 
of man, to advance whofe manly happtnefs is our 
duty smd will, and will of courfe be our endeavouir, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, nor aftivcly 
virtuous without freedom^ nor fecurely free with* 
,out rational knowledge.^ 
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TT is a maxim in the fcience of legiflation and 
government, that laws are of no avail without 
fnanmrs; or, to explain the fentence more fully, 
that the bed intended legiflative provifions would 
have no beneficial effefi even at firil, and none at 
aiU in a fhort courfe of time, unlefs they were con- 
genial to the difpofition and habits, to the religious 
prejudice];, and approved immemorial ufages, of 
the people, for whom they were enafled ; efpecially 
if th^t people univerfally and fincerely believed, 
that all their ancient ufages and eftablifhed rules of 
condud had the fanftion of an a£iual revelation 
from heaven: the legiflature of Britain having 
fhown, in compliance with this maxim, an intention 
to leave the natives of thefe Indian provinces in 
pofleffion of their own laws, at lead on the titles of 
contrails and inheritances^ we may humbly prefume 

that 
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that all future provifions^ for the adminiftration of 
juftice and government in Indian will be conform- 
able^ as far as the natives^ are affefied by them, to 
the manners and opinions of the natives themfelves; 
an objeft, which cannot poffibly be attained^ until 
thofe manners and opinions can be folly and accu- 
rately known* Thefe coniiderations, and a few 
others more immediately within my own province^ 
were my principal motives for wifliing to know^ 
and have induced me at length to publiih; that fyf- 
tern of duties^ religious and civile and of law in all 
its branches^ which the Hindus firmly believe to 
have been promulged-by Menu, fon or grandfon 
of Brahma; or, in plain language, the firft of cre- 
ated beings, and not the oldeft only, but the bolieft 
of legiflators; a fyftem fo comprehenfive and fo 
minutely exa3, that it may be confidered as the 
Inftitutes of Hindu Law, preparatory to the copious 
Digeft, which has lately been compiled by Pandits 
of eminent learning, and introdu£lory perhaps to a 
Code^ which may fupply the many natural defeats in 
the old jurifprudence of this country, and without 
any deviation from its principles, accommodate it . 
juftly to the improvement of a commercial age» 

We are loft in an inextricable labyrinth of aftro- 
nomical cycles, Yugas, Mabdyugas, Calpas^ and Me9H 
wanianasy in attempting to calculate the time, when 
the firft Menu, according to the Brabmens^ go- 
verned this world, and became the progenitors of 
mankind, who from him are called mdnardb^ nor 
can we, fo clouded are the old hiilory and chrono- 
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logy of India with fables ^nd allegories^ afcertain 
tlus precife age^ when the work» now prefented to 
the public, was a&ually ; compofed ; but we are in 
pofleffion of fome evidence, partly extrinfick and 
and partly internal, that it is really one of the old- 
eft compoiitions exifting. From a text of Pa&a'-t 
3ARA, difcov^red by Mr. Davis, it appears, that 
the vernal equinox had gone back from the tentb 
degree of Bbanani to the firft of Afwinl, or twenty^ 
fj three degrees and twenty minutes, between the days of 
Q that Indian philofopher, and the year of our Lord 
i*^ 499, when it coincided with the origin of the Hindu 
/ ecliptic ; fo that Para'sara probably flourifhed 
near the clofe of the twelfth century before 
Christ: now Para'sara was the grandfon of an- 
other fag^, named Vasi'sht*ha, who is often pien*. 
tioned in the laws of Menu, and once as contem- 
porary with the diyine Bhrigu himfelf ; but the 
charafter of Bhrigu, and the whole dramatical ar- 
rangem^nt of the book before us, are clearly fifti- 
tious and ornamental, with a defign, too common 
among ancient lawgivers, of (lamping authority on 
the work by the introduftion of fupernatural per- 
fonagesj though Vasi'sht'ha may have lived many 
generations .before the a£iual writer of it ; who 
names him, indeed, in one of two places as a phi-^ 
lofopher in an earlier period. The ftyle, however, 
and metre of this work (which there is not the 
fmalleft reafon to think affeQedly obfolete) are 
widely different from the language and metrical 
rules of Ca'lipa's, who unqueftiooably wrote be- 
fore 
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fott ihe begihftirtg of 6ur iafefa t ^nd the dkleft of 
MfeNu is even obfei'ved in many paffages to refem- 
blfe that of the Veda^ partkularly in a departui* 
frotti the more modern gratotnatical forms ; whencfe 
it ttftuft At firft view feem very prbbfablei that the 
laws, now brought to light, were corifidembly older 
than thofe of Soloh or eveh of LvcuAGusi al- 
though the promulgation of them, beforfe they Were 
reduced to writing, might have been coeval With 
the firft monarchies eftabliflied in £gypt ot jffia: 
but, having had the flhgular good fortune to ptow 
cure ancient copies of eleven UpaHiJ^ds with k 
very perfpicuous cotnttient, I am ehsLhled to fik 
with mor6 e^aSnefs the probable age of the work 
before us, and even to limit it^ higheft poffiMe ag^, . 
jKy ^ mode of reafoning, which may b^ thought 
new, but will be found, I perfuade ttiyfelf, latisfac^ 
tory, if the publiek fhall oh this occafiort giv6 itte * 
credit for St few very curiotls fa£ls, which, though 
capable of ftrift proof, ean at prefettt be only at- 
ferted* The Sanfcrif of the three firft Vedas^ (I 
need not here fpeak of the fourth,) that of the Mdu 
navay Dberma, Sdjlra, ^nd that of the Pur anas, differ 
from each other in pretty t^tiGt proportion to thfc 
Laiin of Numa, from whoC^ laws .entire fentenees 
are prcferved, that of Appius, which we fee in thfc 
fragments of the Twelve Tables, and that of CicE* 
RO, or of Lucj^ETius, wherfe be has not affefted 
an obfolete ftyle : if the feveral changes, thereforCj^ 
of Sanfcrit and Latin, took place, as we may fairly 
glTume, in times vtty nearly proportionstl, the V6^ 
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das mud have been written about 300 years before 
thefe InftituteSj and about 600 before the Pur anas 
and Inhafas, which I am fully convinced were not 
the productions of Vya'sa ; fo that if the fon of 
Para'sara committed the traditional Vedas to writ- 
ing in the Sanfcrit of his father's time, the original 
of this book mull have received its prefentibrm 
about 880 years before Christ's birth. * If the 
texts, indeed, which Vya'sa collefted, had been 
aftually written, in a much older diale£l, by the 
fages preceding him, we mud enquire into the 
greateft poffible age of the Vidas themfelves : now 
one of the longeft and fineft Upanijhads in the fe- 
eond Veda contains three lifts, in a regular feries 
upwards, of at moft forty^two pupils and precep- 
tors, who fucceflively received and tranfmitted 
(probably by oral tradition) the doftrine contained 
in that Upanijhad; and as the old Indian priells 
were ftudents at fifteen, and inftruftors at twenty^ 
Jive, we cannot allow more than ten years on an 
average for each interval between the refpeftive 
traditions ; whence, as there are forty fuch inter- 
vals, in two of the lifts between Vya'sa, who ar- 
ranged the whole work, and Aya'sya, who is ex- 
tolled at the beginning of it, and juft as many, in 
the third lift, bet^ween the compiler, and Ya'jnya- 
walcya, who makes the principal figure in it, we 
find the higheft age of the Yajur Veda to be 1580 
years before the birth of our Saviour, (which 
would makfe it older than the five books oF Moses) 
and that of our Indian law tra6l about 12.80 years 

before 
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before the fame epoch. The former date, how-p 
ever, feems the more probable of the two, beckufe 
the Hindu fages are faid to have delivered their 
knowledge orally, and the very word Sruta, which 
we often fee ufed fpr the Vida itfelf, means wbai 
fvas beard; not to infift, that Cullu'ca exprefsly 
declares the fenfe of the Feda to be conveyed in 
the language of Vya'sa. Whether Menu, or Me^ 
Nus in the nominative and Meno's in an oblique 
cafe, was the fame • perfonage with Minos, let 
others determine ; but he mull indubitably have 
been far older than the work, which contains his 
laws, and, though perhaps he was never in Crefe, 
yet fome of his inftitutes may well have been adopt- 
ed in that ifland, whence Lycurgi/s a Century or 
two afterwards may have imported them to Sparta. 

There is certainly a ftrong refemblance, though 
obfcured and faded by time, between our Menu 
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yi\\h his divine Bull, whom he names as Dhekma 
himfelf, or the genius of abftraQ; juftice, and the 
Mneves of Egypt with his companion or fymbol, 

"**.-. .•-'"■• ,^--.. -.-■ - ,- - - • ■■ - •". *» •.— ••'— • '"•.•-•-, .,.,.«. . , ..~« " 

Apis j and although we (hould be conftantly on our 
guardagainft the delufionqf etymological conjefture, 
yet we cannot but admit, that Minos and Mneue5, 
or Mneui$, have only Greek terminations, but that 
the crude noun is compofed of the fame radical 
letters both in Greek and in Sanfcrit. * That Apis 
' and Mneuis, fays the analyft of ancient mytholo- 
' gy> were both reprefentations of fome perfonage, 
'appears from the teftimony of Lycophron and 
' his fcoliaft ; and that perfonage w as the fame, 
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• who in Crete was ftyled Minos, and who was alfo 

• rcprcrentcd under the emblem of the Minotaur : 

• DioDORUs, who confines him to Egypti fpeaks of 

• him, by die title of the bull MneU^s^ as the firft 

• lawgiver, and fays, " that he lived after the age 
of the gods and heroes, wh^n a change was mad6 
in the manner of life among men ;. that he was a 
man of a moft exalted foul, and a great promoter 

*• of civil fociety, which he benefited by his laws; 
that thofe laws were unwritten, and received by 
him from the chief Egypian deity Hermes, who 
conferred them on the world as a gift of the 
higheft importance/' He was the fame, adds my 

•^learned friend, with Menes, \j\iom \h^ Egyptians 

• reprefented as their firft king and principal bene- 
' faftor, who firft facrificed to the gods, and brought 

• about a great change in diet.' If Minos, the 
fon of Jupiter, whom the Cretans^ from national 
vanity, might have made a native of their own 
ifland, was really the fame perfon with Menu, th^ 
fon of Brahma', we have the good fortune to re-» 
ftore, by means of Indian literature, the moft cek-» 
bratcd fyftem of heathen jurifprudence, and this, 
work might have been entitled. The Laws of Mi-^ 
Nos; but the paradox is too Angular to be confi- 
dently affertedf and the geographical part of the 
book, with moft of the allufions to natural hiftory, 
muft indubitably hav^ been written after the Hindu 
race had fettled to the fouth of Himalaya. We 
cannot but remark, that the word Menu has no 
relation whatever to the Moon ; and that it was the 

f^venth 
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Jevenib, not the Jirji, of that name, whom the Brah^ 
mens believe to have been preferved in an ark from» 
the general delugfe : him they call the Child of the 
Sun^ to diftinguifli him from our legiflator ; but 
they affign to his brother Yama the ^r^, (which the 
Greeks were pleafed to confer on Minos) of judge 
in the Jhades below. 

The name of Menu is clearly derived (like 
menes^ w<f»/,~and mind J from the root men to under^ 
^an£; and it fignifies, as all the Pandits agree, intel- 
Ugenti particularly in the doftrines of Veda^ which 
the compofer of our Dberma Sdjira muft have 
ftudied very diligently ; fince great numbers of its 
texts, changed only in a few fyllables for the fake 
of the meafure, are interfperfed through the work 
and cited at length in the commentaries : the pub- 
lick may, therefore affure themfelves, that they 
now poffefs a confiderable part of the Hindu {cv\^^ 
tare, without the dulnefs of its prophane ritual or 
much of its myftical jargon. Da'ra Shucu'h wa* 
perfuaded, and not without reafon, that the firft 
Menu of the Brahmens could be no other perfon 
than the progenitor of mankind, to whom Jews^ 
Cbrijiians, and Mujfelmans unite in giving the name 
of Adam ; t>ut whoever he might have been, he is 
highly honoured by name in the Feda itfelf, where it 
is declared, * that whatever Menu pronounced, was 
^a medicine for the foul;* and the fage Vrihas- 
peti, now fuppofed to prefide over the planet 
Jupiter^ fays in his own law traft, that * Menu held 
^ the firft rank among legiflators, becaufe he had 

* expreffed 
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• exprefled in his code the whole fenfe of the Vcdaz 

• that no code was approved, which contradifled 

• Menu ; that other Sajiras, and treatife on gram- 

• mar or logick, retained fplendour fo long only as. 
•Menu, who taught the way to juft wealth, to- 

• virtue, aiKi to ftnal happinefs, was not feen inv 
•competition with them.' Vya'sa too, the fon o£ 
P.^^a'$a£;a. before mentioned, has decided, that 

• the Veda with i\s /itigasy on the fix compofition* 

• deduced from it, the revealed fyftem of medicinej; 

• the Put anas, or facred hiftories, and the code of 
•iViENU> Y?ere four works of fupreme authoritj^^. 
f which ought never tp be Ihaken by arguments 

• merely human/ 

It is the general opinion of Pandits, that Brah-^ 
MA taught his laws to Menu in a hundred thou/and 
'dsr/eSy which Menu explained to the primitive 
tk'orld in the very words of the book now tranflat-* 
cdy where he names himfclf, after the manner, of 
ancic^it lages, in the third perfon ; but, in a ftiort. 
preface ten the law traft of Na'red, it is afferted, 
ihat • Menu, having written the laws of BRAHM.Aioa 

• hundred ihoufdindjldcas or couplets, arranged un^ 

• der tw enfy -four he^d^ in ^tboufand chapters, deliyer- 

• cd the work to Na'red, the fage among gods, who 

• abri^lged it for the ufe of mankind, in /«7<?/v^ 

• thGufand verfcs,. and gave them to a fon of Bhir'- 

• Gu, named Sumati, who, for greater eafe to the 

• human race, reduced them io four thoufandj that- 

• morrals read only the fecond abridgment by Sy- 

• MAT I, while the gods of the lower heaven, and 

* the 
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* the band of celeftial muficians, are engaged im 
*lludying the primary code, beginning with tlTC- 

* fifth verfe, a little varied; of the work now extant 

* on earth; but that nothing remains of Nared'« 

* abridgment, except an .elegant epitome of the 

* mnfb origirtal title on the adminijtration of jufiice^* 
Now (ince thefe inftitutes confift only of two thon^ 
fandfix hundred and eighty-^Jitje verfes, they cannot 
be the whole work afcribed to Sumati, which is 
probably dijinguifhed by the name of the Vriddah^ 
or ancient, Mdndva^ and cannot be found entire; 
though feveral paflages from it, which have been 
preferved by tradition, are occafionally cited in 
the new digeft. 

A numbfTr of glofles, or comments on Menu 
were cpmpofed by the Munis^ or old philofophers, 
v/hofe treatifes, together with that before us, conlti- 
tute the Dhermafdjlray in a colleftive fenfe, or Body 
ef Law ; among the more modern commentaries, that 
called Medhdfit'hi, ihdii by Go^rindara'ja, and that 
Dharani'-dhera, were once in thegreateft repute ; 
but the firft was reckoned prolix and unequal ; 
the fecond concife but obfcure; and the third 
often erroneous. At length appeared Cullu'^ca 
Bhatta ; who, after a painful courfe of ftudy, and 
the collation of numerous manufcripts, produced 
a work, of which it may perhaps be; faid very tru- 
ly, that it is the fliorteft, yet the moll luminous, 
the lead oftentatious, yet the moft learned, the 
deeped, yet the moll agreeable commentary, ever 
compofed on any author ancient or modern, Eu-^ 

rcpean 
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ropean or AJiatick. The Pandils care fo little for 
genuine chronology, that none can tell nie the age 
of CuLLu'cA, whom they always name with ap- 
plaufe ; bat he informs us himfelf that he was a 
Brahmen of the Vdritidra tribe, whofe family had been 
fettled in Gaur or Bengal^ but that he had chofen 
his refidence among the learned on the banks of 
the holy river at Cdfi^ His text and interpretation 
I have almoft implicitly followed, though I had 
myfelf collated many copies of Menu,; and among 
them a manufcripl of a very ancient date : bis 
glofs is here printed in ItaHcks ; and any reader who 
may chufe to pafs it over as if unprinted, will have 
in Roman letters an exaft verfion of the original^ 
and may form fome idea of its charaQer and ftruc- 
ture, as well as of the Sanfcrit idiom, which muft 
neceffarily be preferved in a verbal tranflation ; 
and a tranflation, not fcrupuloufly verbal, would 
have been highly improper in a work on fo deli- 
cate and momentous a fubjed: as private and cri^ 
minal jurifprudence. 

Should a feries of Brahmens omit, for three ge- 
nerations, the reading of Menu, their facerdotal 
clafs, as all the Pandits aflure me, would in ftriQnefs 
be forfeited ; but they muft explain it only to their 
pupils of the three higheft clalfes ; and the Brab^ 
men, who read it with me, req^uefted moft eameftly^ 
that his name might be concealed i nor would he 
have read it for any confideration on a forbidden 
day of the moon, or without the cremonies pre- 
fcribed in the fecond and (burth chapters for a 

leQure 
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ieftuTC on the Veda : fo great indeed is the idea of 
fan€kity annexed to this book, that when the chief 
native magiftrale at Benares endeavoured, at my 
rcqucft, to procure a Perjian tranflation of it, be- 
fore I had a hope of being at any time able to on- 
derftand the original, the Pandits of his court una- 
nimoufly and pofitively refufed to affift in the work 5 
nor fliould I have procured it at all, if a wealthy 
Hindu, at (3^0, bad not caufed the verfion to be 
made by fovne of bis dependents, at the defife of 
my friend Mr. Law. The Parfian tranflation of 
Menu, like aH others from the Sanfcrit into thai 
language, is a rude intermixture of the text, loofe- 
ly rendered, with fome old or new comwient, and 
oilen with the crude notions of the tranflation; 
and though it expreffes the general fenfe of the 
original, yet it fwarms with errours, imputable 
partly to bade, and partly to ignorance : thus 
where Menu fays, that emjifaries arc the eyn sf a 
prince, tbe Perjian phrafe inakes him afcribc fcwr 
eyes to the perfon of a king; for the word rA/fr, 
which means an emilTary inSan/crif, fignifies/car 
in the popular dialefl. 

The wo#k bow prefented to the European world, 
contains abundance of curious matter, extremely 
interefting both to fpeculative lawyers and antiqua- 
ries, with many beauties, which need not be points 
ed out, and with many blemiflies which can-not be 
juftified or palliated. It is a fyftem of defpotifm 
and prieftcraft, both indeed limited "by law, but 
artfully cpnfpiring to give mutual fupport, though 

wth 
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v^ith mutual checks ; it is filled with ftrange con-- 
certs in metaphyficks and natural philofophy^ with 
idle fuperftitions, and with a fcheme of theology, 
mofl obfcurcly figurative, and confequently liable 
to dangerous mifconception ; it abounds with nn-> 
nute and childifh formalities, with ceremonies ge- 
nerally abfurd and often ridiculous ; the punifh- 
ments are partial and fanciful ; for fome crimes 
dreadfully cruel; for others reprehenfibly flight; 
and the very morals, though rigid enough on the 
whole, are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe 
of light oaths and of pious perjury) unaccountably 
relaxed: neverthelefs, a fpirit of fublime devotion; 
of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tender- 
nefs to all fentient creatures pervades the whole 
work ; the flyle of it has a certain auftere majefty, 
that founds like the language of legiflation and ex- 
torts a refpeftful awe ; the fentiments of independ- 
ence on all beings but God, and the harlh admo- 
nitions even to kings are truly noble ; and the 
many panegyricks on the Gdydtri^ the Mother ^ as it is 
called, of the Vcia^ prove the author to have adored 
(not the vifible material yw« but) that divine and in^ 
comparably greater lights to ufe the words of the 
mofl venerable text in the Indian fcriptures, which 
illumines allj delight all, from which all proceed, to 
which all tnujl return, and which alone can irradiate 
(not our vifual organs merely, but our fouls and) 
cur intelleSs. Whatever opinion in fhort may be 
formed of Menu and his lawjj, in a country hap?- 
pily enlightened by found philofophy and the only 

true 
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true revelation, it muft be remembered, that thofe 
laws are aftually revered as the word of the Mod 
High, by nations of great importance to the poli- 
tical and commercial interefts of Europe^ and parti- 
cularly by many millions of Hiniu fubjefts, whofe 
well direfted induftry would add largely to the 
wealth of Britain^ and who afk no more in return 
but proteftion for their perfons and places of 
abode, juftice in their temporal concerns, indulg- 
ence to the prejudices of their old religion, and 
the benefit of thofe laws, which they have been 
taught to believe facred, and >Yhich alone they can 
poilibly comprehend. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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